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THE PKIZE 


CHAPTER I. 

DANAfi PLAYS THE EAVESDROPPER. 

The scene was a picture in itself. Sea and sky vied 
with one another in the depth of their unrufl3ea blue, 
and in the glorious sunshine and clear air the cliffs 
were vividly, even startlingly, white. All round the 
island they presented an inhospitable front to the 
voyager save at one point, where advantage had been 
taken of a steep ravine running down to the sea to find 
room for a number of white- walled, red-roofed houses, 
which seemed to cling precariously to successive steps 
in the rock, from the primitive harbour at its foot to 
the rude fortress at the summit. On the land side, 
grej olive-trees came so close to the fortress walls that 
eilher of the girls lounging in a shady spot on the 
ramparts and lazily nibbling sunflower seeds couM have 
touched the upper branches with her hand by leaning 
over the parapet. In the palmy days of Strio, when 
her pirates were the terror of the surrounding waters, 
the rulers of the isle would have seen in the olive-grove 
so near their walls merely a cover for probable enemies, 
and would have swept it ruthlessly aw^.y, But these 
were peaceful times, and the head of the Christodoridi 
was more concerned to wring the last drachma from 
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his rocky acres than from the reluctant hands of sea- 
farers. , c 

The Despot of Strio (both Prince Christodoridi and 
his subjects clung proudly to the ancient title) was a 
very great person — in Strio — and was wont to talk 
familiarly of his sovereign, the King of Morea, as of an 
equal whose state was bound to his by ancestral treaties. 
On the mainland, however, and still more in what 
both Striotes and Moreans called respectfully “ Europe,** 
people were apt to laugh at the pretensions of the 
island potentate, when they were not irritated by them. 
Very wisely, therefore, Prince Christodoridi preferred to 
remain where his authority was undisputed, and bestrode 
his rock, glorying in the fact that not a woman within 
its confines could read or write. Five years ago, his 
elder daughter Danae, visiting her mother's relatives in 
a neighbouring island, had been swept with her cousins 
into the “ vacation school,** established in her holidays 
by an energetic American lady teacher from the main- 
land, aghast at the ignorance which surrounded her. 
But before the school had been a week in session. Prince 
Christodoridi stalked grimly into the awed circle and 
carried ofi’ his daughter, favouring the foreigner with 
his opinion of her proceedings in language so esuceed- 
that it was well she did not understand it. 
In that week Danae had earned the reputation of a 
terror with her schoolmistress, and a cause of awful 
joy to her schoolfellows, but she resented bitterly the 
dramatic close of her education. In a day or two more 
she would have possessed a Frank dress — she was learn- 
ing to make it — which she could have flaunted proudlV 
betore the eyes of her mother and the other Striote 
ladies, who still wore the embroidered skirt and apron 
and voluminous girdle, the long coat and loose vest, 
of the days before Independence, the poorer women 
replying the skirt by wide trousers. Prince Christo- 
dondi was, supreme in sumptuary matters, as in all 
else, and “ Frank clothes ** were anathema in his eyea 
otretched upon the sun-warmed stones of the rampart, 
the parapet just shielding them from the rays of the 
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declining sun, Danae and her sister Angelika squabbled 
noisily over the heap of sunflower seeds between them, 
Danae ate fair, taking one seed at a time, but Angelika 
had a greedy habit of selecting four or *five of the 
plumpest at once, and keeping them in her hand till 
they were wanted. She always did it, and it always 
led to bickering, but this never occurred to her as a 
reason for leaving it off. The handsome childish faces 
of both girls were flushed with resentment, for as usual 
on these occasions, grudges in no way connected with 
the matter in hand had been brought up on either side. 
Their household tasks were finished, and what had they 
to do but quarrel, until the happy hour should come 
when Prince Christodoridi, having duly locked his 
family in, would swagger down to the coffee-house to 
rufile it among his subjects, and his daughters would 
slip out, by ways best known to themselves, to join the 
other girls of the place, who, shrouded in their dark 
shawls, flitted ghostlike down back alleys and over roofs, 
to visit one another and exchange the gossip of the day ? 

The heap of sunflower seeds was finished, though a 
remnant was still left within the shelter of Angelik6*s 
fingers, when footsteps below caused Danae to look down 
into the courtyard. She withdrew her head hurriedly. 
‘*It is our father and Petros!” she whispered, with 
repressed excitement. 

“There is nothing interesting about Petros,” said 
Angelika, yawning with disappointing indifference. 

“Owl! does he not come from Therma?” demanded 
D^i^ime. “ If our brother has sent any message, he will 
give it now,” 

“ Owl yourself ! There will be no message. My lord 
Eomanos cares nothing about us. When he was made 
Prince, you said he would send for us to his court and 
give us kings for husbands, but he has never taken the 
slightest notice. He cares no more about establishing 
us than he did about our fighting for him,”* Angelika 
sneered unpleasantly. 

Danae flushed. “ You never wanted to fight for him,” 
she said. 
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I should think not 1 What ^ood is it to us that he 
was chosen Prince ? And even if he had sent for us to 
Therma/' with a sudden change of ground, “would there 
have been any pleasure in it ? We don’t know European 
ways, we can’t even speak French. People would have 
Ifyjfighftd at us. If I can once get a husband and escape 
from Strio, that is all I want, and you may be quite 
sure our father would never let us marry Europeans.” 

“ I suppose a husband like Narkissos Smaragdopouloi^ 
would satisfy you ? ” sneered Danae in her turn. 

“Of course he would. You can be nasty about him 
if you like. Everyone knows that he never speaks to 
you since you upset the coffee over his kilt in handing 
it to him.” 

‘ And do tliey know who told him that I did it on 
purpose ? ” 

“If they don’t, they probably think you told him 
yourself. It would be just like you. What are you 
going to do?” as Danae began to crawl along the 
rampart in the direction taken by her father and the 
handsome ruffianly fellow, half guard, half servant, who 
swaggered after him. 

“ Hush ! ” said Danae angrily. “ I am going to hear 
what they are saying, of course.” 

“ Then I shall tell our father that you listened.” The 
offensive and defensive alliance against those in author- 
ity on the part of the two girls was always liable to an 
interruption of this sort, when one of tlie malcontents 
deserted temporarily to the side of power and brought 
punishment upon the other. • , 

“ Then I shall tell our mother of the sweets that made 
you ill on the vigil of Hagios Jakobos, when she thought 
the fasting had been too much for you,” Danae flung 
back, and saw, as she expected, that Angelika had no 
answer ready. Satisfied with having thus protected her- 
self, she crawled on, until she found herself exactly above 
the two nfen as they sat on one of the rude flights of 
steps that ran up to the ramparts. Just here there was 
^ parapet in whose shadow she might shelter herself, 
but they had their backs to her, and were far enough 
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below not to see her, even if they turned round, when 
she was lying flat on tJie wall. Listening anxiously to 
discover whether any interesting topics had already been 
discussed, she was relieved to find that her father was 
apparently still leading up to some important point on 
which Petros seemed to be in no hurry to afford him 
information. • 

** My son is too young to know his own best interests,” 
said Prince Christodoridi, with dignity. 

“ His Highness is not exactly a boy,” growled Petros. 

“And therefore his elders must do their best to save 
him from the consequences of his youthful mistakes,” 
went on the Prince, as though his sentence had not 
been interrupted. 

“Then let his elders do their own work themselves, 
so that his Highness may know to whom his gratitude 
is due,” was the surly response. 

“ Miserable dog ! ” cried Prince Christodoridi in a fury. 
“Is it for this I have maintained you close to my 
son’s person, charging you to keep me acquainted with 
all that touches one so dear to me, from whose side 
I am kept by my responsibilities here?” 

“Some folks say it is his Highness’s own wish that 
keeps you here, O my Prince — that since you refused 
to aid him with a single drachma in gaining his position, 
he does not see why you should expect to derive any 
benefit from it.” 

“ Thickhead ! why should I spend money in champi<m- 
ing the cause of God and the saints ? Is their power 
not sufficient ? Has the c%use not triumphed ? Yet 
ffiy son, who derives from me the rights which are 
now fully recognised, expresses no desire tor my presence 
at his side.” 

“ Perhaps his Highness thinks less of his rights than 
you do, my Prince.” Petros was keenly enjoying the 
inconsistency of his lord’s last two utterances. “ I have 
heard him say that he owed his success to the intrigues 
of the Powers, and that right was altogether on the side 
of the Englishman, him of Klaustra.” 

“And after that you still think my son is able to 
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take care of himself ? ” asked the Prince pathetically. 
“I tell you, Petraki, he yrill be his own ruin. Oome, 
earn your wages, and let us save the misguided one 
from the destruction that threatens him.” 

“I take his Highness’s wages too, and I don’t know 
what he will think about my earning them,” grumbled 
P^ros. “ If the Lady had not distrusted me and tried 
to turn the Lord Romanos against me ” 

Danae raised her head a little, and bent forward, so 
as to make sure of not missing a word. There was 
nothing revolting to her in the idea that her father 
should employ her brother’s confidential servant as a spy 
upon him, for it was of a piece with the methods which 
she saw in operation around her every day, and it was 
only natural that he should wish to participate in the 
good fortune of the son he had banished and wished 
to disinherit. Romanos Christodoridi, elected Prince 
of Emathia by the free vote of the inhabitants, under 
the auspices of the Powers of Europe, ought to have 
been a gold mine to his relatives, and Danae felt no 
reluctance; to subject the brother whose indifference had 
so deeply disappointed her to a little interference with 
his plans. Besides, “ the Lady ” sounded interesting. 

“ I did not ask for your reasons, friend Petros,” said 
Prince Christodoridi, disposing, with a snap of his 
fingers, of the belated scruples of conscience which 
were troubling his instrument. ‘‘I ask for obedience 
and truth. What of this woman, then ? Who is she ? ” 

** They call her ' the Lady ’ in Therrna, O my Prince,” 
Petros spoke doggedly. “She lives in a retired house 
outside the city, and never goes out, and receives* no 
one but his Highness.” 

“ She is perhaps old enough to be his mother ? ” asked 
the Prince sarcastically. 

“Nay, my Prince, she is young and very beautiful. 
Also she is a Latin, and she calls his Highness her 
husband.” « 

Prince Christodoridi laughed ferociously. “ Husband, 
indeed ! and she a Latin ! How do you know these 
things, Petros?” 
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‘‘ His Highness takes me to guard him when he visits 
the^house, my Prince, and I jblone have been permitted 
to pass within the gates.” 

“Then if you are able to enter, you must do what 
has to be done.” The words came with lightning 
swiftness. 

“Nay, my Prince, the gate can only be opened frem 
within. His Highness says some word which I have 
not heard to the old woman who keeps the door.” 

“ And you are too feeble to climb a wall, my poor 
Petraki?” 

“ O my Prince, the wall is guarded on the outside. 
It is through the sentries that the common people? 
have learnt to laugh and jest about the Lady.” 

“Then this disgrace is a matter of common talk — ^at 
a moment when the Emperor of Scythia is offering 
his daughter as a bride to my son?” 

“I think it is his cousin, my Prince. The Emperor's 
daughters are all very young, they sot.” 

“ His daughter,” repeated Prince dhristodoridi firmly. 
“Anything else would be an insult only to be washed 
out in blood. And is this fair prospect for Emathia 
and our ancient house to be destroyed for the sake 
of a Latin woman ? ” 

“ That is for you to say, my Prince. I have no love 
for the Lady. Why should I, when the Lord Romanos 
desired to leave me to guard her, and she refused, 
saying that she disliked my looks and did not trust 
me? Had she accepted my services, I must have de- 
fepded her to the death, but now I should not be sorry 
\o see her dealt with as she deserves.” 

“ Then who was left to guard her in your place ? ” 

“No one, my Prince. The Lady refused to have 
anyone with her but her women-servants, saying that 
the guards outside were sufficient.” 

“I think the Lady has consulted our convenience 
rather than her own,” smiled Prince Christodoridi. 
“Come, friend Petros, will you venture to tell me now 
that it is impossible to reach her?” 

“Impossible unless one had a confederate inside the 
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gates, iny Prince. The door must be opened, as you 

»» • 

"Then introduce a confederate, by all means.^ Holy 
Michael ! does this fellow call himself a Striote ? '' 

"And who is the confederate to be, my Prince? For 
I have no wish to put my neck in jeopardy over this — 
removal, nor do I think that you have. Kyrie EHe^on ! 
look at that, lord ! ” 

Crossing himself hastily, he clutched at the Princess 
wrist with a trembling hand, and pointed to the 
shadow of the rampart on the ground in front of 
them. Fully evident in the treacherous beams of the 
sinking sun was the outline of a human figure on the 
summit of the wall, with head raised to listen greedily 
to what was said. 

" Thickhead ! why speak of it ? ” Prince Christodoridi 
was up the stairs in a moment, with an agility highly 
creditable to his sixty years, and had Danae's wrists 
in an iron grasp and a hand over her mouth, before 
she could even move. " Take her feet, fool ! and bring 
her here.” They were inside one of the deserted towers 
in an instant, and before Danae realised fully what 
had liappened, she was bound hand and foot with the 
sash which Petros stripped olf at his lord’s sharp 
command. Prince Christodoridi chose out deliberately 
a long thin dagger from the armoury in his belt, and 
dangled it before his daughter’s horrified eyes. 

" How much have you heard, wicked one ? ” he 
demanded. 

" Everytliing, lord.” The words would hardly make 
themselves audible. * • 

" What were we talking about ? ” 

"About my brother Romanos — how he has given 
himself over to an evil witch of a Latin woman, 
who has made him forget his own house and his duty 
to it.” ^ 

" But wh%t affair is it of yours ? ” Prince Christo- 
dondi was puzzled by the warmth of personal feeling in 
the answer. 

“ Is it not the afiair of all when one of us disgraces 
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himself, lord?” DanaS was regaining her courage 
now -that discovery had not been followed by instant 
death. 

''No, insolent one ! Has your mother not taught you 
yet that it is no affair of a woman what any of her men 
choose to do ? Then you will have time to learn it in 
solitude here while Petros returns to his master." • 

Danae grew pale, for there were dreadful tales of 
the dungeons under the tower, but she answered un- 
dauntedly, "So be it, lord. If the guilty one is 
punished, I shall but rejoice." 

" And what would you do to the guilty one ? " asked 
her father curiously. 

Her eyes flashed. "I^ord, I would tear her from 
that fair house whither she draws my brother to his 
destruction, and she should never see it again." 

"So the woman is the guilty one!" said Prince 
Christodoridi with grim amusement. " And what then, 
my lady ? " 

"I would bring her here, lord, and cast her into a 
dungeon from which she should never escape. But 
when her beauty was gone, and her face as evil and 
ugly as herself, I would summon my brother and bid 
him behold her, that he might laugh at his own 
foolishness, and go his way." 

" And that you would account sufficient punishment ? " 

“ Surely, lord, for her it would be worse than death, 
and she deserves it. But my brother has been led 
away." 

^ " Worse than death ? " said Prince Christodoridi 
nieditatively. " But not so safe, daughter — not so safe. 
Still/' he stopped and cut the knots in the sash with 
his dagger, and allowed Danae to rise from her cramped 
position on the floor, "you are a worthy child of the 
Christodoridi, I believe. Would you help in carrying 
out this vengeance, little one?" 

"Try me, lord! This fellow needs a <5onfederate, 
does he ? Let me go. I will enter the woman^s house- 
hold as the meanest of her servants, and wait patiently 
until I can deliver her bound into his hands to be 
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brought hither. Then I will dance for joy above her 
dungeon.” ^ • 

‘‘But what has she done to you?” asked Prince 
Christodoridi, still moved entirely by curiosity, and 
not by any disapproval of his daughter's sentiments. 

“She has bewitched my brother, lord. Is it pot 
enough foi‘ you that she has bewitched your son ? 

“ Lady Daiiae knows nothing of the matter. She 
is too young to do what has to be done, and I will 
not risk discovery by taking her with me,” growled 
Petros. 

“Friend Petros, the women of the Christodoridi are 
never too young to do what the head of their house 
commands," said the Prince. 

“ And you know, lord, whether any weakness of mine 
woul<l lead to discovery,” cried Danae eagerly. “I 
have risked much for my brother already — even your 
displeasure.” 

This reminder was a bold stroke, for Danae had 
suffered severely at her father's hands when, warned 
secretly by Angelika, he had instituted a search of 
the fishing-boat in which a band of volunteers from 
Strio were going to the help of Prince Romanos and 
his insurgent companions in Hagiamavra, and had dis- 
covered among them his elder daughter dressed in boy's 
clothes. She had been brought back with ignominy, 
and cruelly beaten, but the incident had given Prince 
Christodoridi a certain reluctant respect for her. More- 
over, she had promptly repaid the faithless Angelik6 
by revealing her gratified acceptance of the serenades 
addressed to her by a young Striote who had travelled 
as far as Alexandria, and in so doing had rubbed off 
some of the awe with which his lord and his lord's 
family should properly be regarded. Prince Christo- 
doridi was nothing if not impartial, and Angelika's 
slioulders vied with Danae's in the bruises they ex- 
hibited for .many weeks, while she had the added sting 
of knowing that her father considered Danae had far 
the best oi the fray. 

“ Tliere is no question of displeasure here,” said Prince 
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Christodoridi pointedly. “Successful, you may return. 
Unsiaccessful, no one must know that you belonged 
to the Christodoridi.” 

“Be it so, lord. I go under a false name to deliver 
my brother from his enchantment. If I succeed, the 
girls will sing of me in the dance ; if I fail, I disappear. 
What is a woman more or less when the hope of the 
house is concerned?” 

“All-Holy Mother of God! I could wish you had 
been my son, Danae,” cried the Prince, with unwont^ 
enthusiasm, “instead of tijat popinjay Romanos! But 
make no mistake,” he added repressively, “I send you 
merely because I would not reveal to any other the 
disgrace that threatens us. You will swear to obey 
the worthy Petros as if he were myself, since he will 
answer to me for your failure or success.” 

“ I am putting my neck in a noose,” grumbled Petros. 

“Promise me first, lord, that you will wait to see 
if I succeed, and not suffer my sister to be married 
before me,” said Danae, greatly daring. Her father 
frowned heavily, 

“ Would you make conditions with me, insolent one ? 
Is a younger sister ever married before her elder? 
You will obey Petros in everything, and he has my 
authority to take any steps that may be necessary with 
regard to you.” 

“The old woman at the Lady's house said they 
wanted a girl to look after the child,” said Petros, 
with a slow grin. “ I said I might be able to bring a 
niece of mine back from the islands. If Lady Danae 
vfili be my niece, and obey me in all things, I will 
take her, but not otherwise. Holy Antony! if the 
1 Romanos knew what was plotting against his 
love” — Prince Christodoridi glanced at him sharply — 
'perpetual imprisonment, no less — my life would not 
be worth a drachma, and I desire to continue in his 
^rvice until he enters Czarigrad in ^umph as 
Emperor.” 

“ Peace ! you talk too much. Lady Danae will obey 
you, and you will be responsible for her,” said Prince 
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Christodoridi sharply. Come, girl ! ” and with a hand 
on Danae's shoulder he marched her down the £teps, 
across the courtyard, ahd into the room where her 
mother, roused by his approach from an unlicensed nap, 
looked up with eyes not unlike those of a comfortable 
but apprehensive cow. 

. rniat has Danae been doing now ? ” she asked feebly. 

" She is ill brought up. I have often asked you why 
you did not train her better/’ replied Prince Christo- 
aoridi, mindful of discipline. “ I am going to send her 
to be educated where she will learn obedience.” 

Princess Christodoridi had never defied her husband, 
nor even disappointed him, save in failing to provide 
the son who was to have supplanted Eomanos, but 
at this extraordinary betrayal of past convictions she 
ventured a mild protest. 

** But, lord, you have always said ” 

“ May I not do what I will with my own daughter ? ” 
cried the Prince furiously. “ The girl goes to-morrow.” 

Princess Christodoridi collapsed, and Angelika, from 
a sheltered corner, made signs of derision. But Danae 
liad provided beforehand against any undue elation on 
Angelika’s part, and was content. 
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THE LADY. 

It was a very woe-begone and dishevelled Danae, not 
at all like an inspired deliverer, who stumbled ashore 
on the quay at Therma at the rough bidding of Petros. 
The passage had been a stormy one, and the island ^rl, 
who could have faced a gale without serious discomfort 
in a fishing-boat, had succumbed hopelessly to the vile 
odours and eccentric motion of the wretched little 
steamer that carried her from the neighbouring island 
of Tortolana, Strio's nearest link with civilisation, to 
the capital of her brother’s principality. Either his 
qualms of conscience, or the possession of uncontrolled 
authority, had transformed the stolid Petros into a 
very truculent ruflBan — or perhaps it was merely that he 
had determined to subject his “niece” to a severe test 
at the outset of their relationship. However this might 
be, he reviled her with much choice of language when- 
ever he came across ht3r prostrate and suffering form, 
threatening her with his stick when she roused herself 
to protest, and when they entered the harbour, locked 
her up for some hours in an empty cabin while he 
went on shore to arrange for getting her to “the 
L^y’s” house. Returning, he summoned her forth 
with curses — which she divined were drawn from him 
by some fresh proof of confidence from the master he 
was plotting to betray — and she followed 4iim meekly 
through the streets, carrying her modest bundle, while 
he swaggered ahead, never deigning to cast a glance 
at her. The new Therma, rebuilt on European methods 
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after its bombardment by the Powers, was a cijy of 
enchantment to the little barbarian ifrom Strio, but 
she durst not let her eyes wander to the tall white 
houses or the astonishing shops. The swarming crowd 
of all nationalities that jostled her as she stumbled 
along, ill and miserable, in the wake of Petros, was 
simpy a collection of moving obstacles, blocking the 
way to the attainment of her aim, the deliverance of 
the brother who represented all the romance that had 
ever touched her life from the spells of the witch-woman. 
Danae knew very little about the Powers of Europe, 
but she was a great authority on witches, like all the 
women of her island. 

Her weary feet had carried her through many wide 
streets, pfist the ruined fortifications, now fast becoming 
overgrown with bushes, and out into a region of villas, 
set in lofty gardens, all enclosed with high walls, when 
the sudden apparition of a soldier on guard reminded 
her of what she liad heard on the rampart. The sentry 
winked at Petros as he pointed with his thumb over 
his shoulder at a gateway in the wall. 

** He's there,” he said. “ Told me you’d be coming.” 

Petros grunted, and went on to the door, which 
opened as if by magic. Danae followed liim in, and 
the door was closed instantly by an old woman behind 
it. Inside was one of Petros’s fellow-guardsmen, in 
full Greek costume, in charge of three horses, and Petros 
joined him immediately, after a perfunctory gesture, 
suggestive of washing his hands of Danae, in the 
direction of the old woman, who sniffed significantly.. 

“ Well, I can't say very much for your island girls,” 
she observed, eying the newcomer. “ I expected a fine 
strapping lass who would be some good at work. But 
it's not your fault, cliild,” she added more kindly, “and 
I daresay you won’t look so bad when you have some 
decent clothes on. Come and have something to eat 
before you go before the Lady.” 

“ Couldn’t I see the Lady first ? ” asked Danae meekly, 
anxious to get the first intervi(»w over. 

“ Certainly not,” was the decisive reply. “ Come this 
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way, and do aa you’re told.” Danae was whirled along 
a pattP between the bushes, and into a large disorderly 
kitchen, where another old woman was arranging after- 
noon tea on a tray with the utmost nicety, in the xhidst 
of onions, wine -jars, oil -flasks, raw meat and other 
unusual accompaniments. “This young person thinks 
she can give orders here, Despina,” remarked the guide. 

Despina looked up from her tray. “ Then the sooner 
she learns to the contrary the better,” she observed 
succinctly, carrying it off. 

“Yes, indeed,” said the other old woman, setting 
food before Danae. “ Everyone that comes inside these 
walls may as well know that whatever the Lady says, 
that has to be done, whether it’s having English tea 
in the middle of the afternoon, or dressing the blessed 
child like a grown-up person, without any swathings. 
They may call her Princess outside or not, as they 
like, but she is Princess here.” 

“But why should she be called Princess?” ventured 
Danae, looking up from her bread and cheese. 

“ What else should the Prince’s wife be called, gild ? ” 

“ Petros — ^my uncle — always calls her the Lady.” 

“ And so she is the Lady, but she’s the Princess too. 
Didn’t I myself see her married to him at Bashi Konak, 
with the Princesses of Dardania looking on ? ” 

“But I thought she was a Latin?” said Danae, 
aghast. 

“ So she is, I suppose, and that’s why the wedding was 
kept private. But Latin or not, a marriage is a marriage, 
and when it’s acknowledged, the Princess will remember, 
thbse who have been faithful to her. Not that I would 
tell you all this if there was any chance of your going 
and talking about it ouiside, girl,” she added hastily, 
as Despina returned, “but there isn’t. Once you’re 
here, you stay here.” 

“But will the marriage always be kept private?” 

‘^Of course not,” said Despina, with considerable 
irritation. “How could it, with the young Prince 
growing up, and all ? And the sooner his Highness 
acknowledges it the better, say I.” 
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“And so anyone would say/* agreed the other old 
woman. “But how it*s to be done now, Despkia, is 
more tiian you or I can tell, wise as you may think 
yourself. It seems to me that the Lady has missed 
W chance.** 

“ Missed her chance ? ** cried Despina angrily. “ She*s 
missed three , chances, and you know it as well as 
I do, Mariora. She missed one when she let him 
marry her privately, instead of standing out for her 
rights, and she missed the second that night she came 
to me all trembling to say he swore he could not 
live without her, and would she not come to Therma 
secretly until he could safely acknowledge the marriage ? 
That was her worst mistake, but she might have re- 
deemed it when the child was bom, and she refused, 
even when I begged of her to do it. ‘ I will not stoop 
to extort recognition from my husband, if my entreaties 
cannot avail, my Despina,* she said, and stuck to it. 
And entreaties ! you can see she tries them every time 
he comes, and what*s the good? She*s tiring him 
out, she is.” 

l)anae*s eyes were aflame with indignation, not against 
her brother, but the Lady. Thci enchantre.ss was not 
satisfied with eiLsnaring her victim, then ; she wished 
to keep him for ever, to ruin his future without hope 
of remedy. It never occurred to Danae for a moment 
to regard the marriage at Bashi Konak as binding — 
she was far too strongly Orthodox to admit that a 
Greek could marry a Latin by Latin riles — ^Imt she 
feared that Prince Romanos might be induced to go 
through a second ceremony, prior to which the iJi’ide 
would renounce her schismatic creed. Then woe to 
all hopes of an alliance with Scythian royalty, to the 
great aggrandisement of the Christodoridi. Danae's 
courage rose again, and she felt that the trials of her 
journey were well worth enduring if they enabled 
her to def<jat the Lady’s plans. 

“If you have finished, my rirl, you can go to the 
Lady now,” said Mariora. “llie Prince will be with 
her, but you need not be afraid of him. He comes from 
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the islands himself, though Tm glad to say he doesn’t 
talk %he island talk.” 

This slur on the purity of her Greek sent Danae 
haughtily out of the kitchen, and guided by the loud direc- 
tions of the two old women, she passed through a stone- 
paved hall, and across a wide shady verandah. Under a 
tree on the sloping lawn in front a lady and gentleman 
were at tea. Danae advanced boldly, with no fear of 
being recognised, since her half-brother and she had 
never met. The lady heard the sound of her slippers on 
the gravel and looked round, then turned back to the 
gentleman and spoke rapidly in French. 

“Such a tiresome thing!” she said. “It seems that 
foolish Despina asked Petros to find me a nurse-girl in 
the islands, and he has brought back some niece of his 
own. And I dislike Petros so much that I don’t want 
any of his family here.” 

“ Put the blame on me,” said Prince Romanos softly. 
“I was glad to think that my son would know the 
lullabies his father used to hear as a child.” 

“ Poet ! ” said the lady, half fondly, half in scorn. 

“ But if the idea displeases you, by all means send the 
girl back at once, my beloved. What are my fancies 
compared with your wishes ? ” 

“We will see what she is like. Come here, child.” 

Danae approached, continuing to scan the pair with 
sharp suspicious glances. Even her prejudiced mind 
could not deny that the Lady was very beautiful, and 
she fastened greedily on a slight droop at the corners 
of finely formed mouth, a lift of the delicate eye- 
brows, as signs of ill -temper counterbalancing good 
looks. But the discontented expression was far more 
evident in her companion. He was a handsome man, 
a good deal older than his wife, and his sallow face 
bore abundant marks of anxiety and worry. These 
Danae set down promptly to the Lady’s account. She 
was worse than a witch, she was a vampire, drawing 
forth the Prince’s vitality and feeding upon it for the 
enhancement of her own youth and beauty. 

“ Such a terribly rough-looking girl ! so uncouth ! ” 

B 
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said the Lady in dismay. The tone was intelligible, if 
not the words. • 

‘‘Not so bad for Strio, where we think more of 
strength than refinement. I suppose my sisters must 
be somewhere about her age now.” 

“I hope they are differently dressed, then. With 
those looped -up trousers and bare legs she might be 

“This is a fisher -girl,” said Prince Romanos, with 
some coldness. “They always have their clothes short 
for scrambling over the rocks. My sisters wear the 
proper national dress, of course.” 

“ Well, there is no fishing for her to do here,” said 
the Lafly sharply. “Tell Despina to see that you are 
properly dressed before you come into my presence 
again, child,” she added in Greek, spoken with a foreign 
accent. 

“ At your pleasure, my Lady,” muttered Danae, with 
a wrathful glance which the Prince took for one of 
reproach. 

“Fear not, little one,” he said pleasantly, “The 
Lady is not angry with thee, but she does not know 
the island of the blue sea and the white rock and 
the grey olive as thou and I do. What do they call 
thee ? ” 

“ Eurynom^ of the Andropouloi, lord.” 

“The Andropouloi! Is the island as full of them 
as ever ? Why, thou art surely the daughter of Petros’s 
sister Theano ? I remember she was to marry an 
Andropoulos soon after I left Strio.” 

“ Stephanos is her husband s name, lord — sword- 
bearer to the Despot.” 

“Why doesn’t she call you Despoti mou, instead of 
Kyrie f ” asked tlie Lady sharply. 

“Probably because to her there is only one Despot 
in the world. Tell the Lady whom you mean when 
you speak of the Despot, child.” 

“ He of Strio, lord,” with evident surprise. 

“Just so. But here there are two other Despots, he of 
Themia, which is myself, and he of Klaustra, who is ” 
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“My dear Romanos! She will think you are in 
earnest.” 

“And am I not, my most beautiful? But come, 
child, tell me whether the girls run about over the 
roofs in the spring evenings in Strio as they used 
to do?” 

Danae was horrified. “But no one knows about it, 
lord — especially no man.” 

“Not even the lad who hides in a doorway to get 
speech with one particular girl? If not, how do I 
know?” 

The memory of certain experiences of Angelika's 
made Danae hesitate to repeat her negative. She hung 
her head miserably, and the Prince laughed. 

“ Aha, little one ! There was a certain pretty Praxiime 

twenty years ago ” The Lady withdrew herself 

slightly, with a little motion of disgust, and his laugh 
became embarrassed. “Well, she drove me from Strio 
and cost me my father's favour, so perhaps the less 
said about her the better. Go back to the old women, 
little one, but grow not into a Fate or a Grey Sister 
like them, and take good care of the little lord. Sing 
him the island songs, that he may grow up with the 
sound of the sea in his ears.” 

“Your foot is on my head, lord,” responded Danae, 
in a choking voice, as she turned away. Her whole 
heart went out to this handsome, tired-looking brother 
of hers, who had loved the stones of Strio throughout 
twenty years of exile. How gladly would she have 
fougljt and died to win him his principality, and how 
willingly now would she submit to contumely and 
harshness to save him from the clutches of the beautiful, 
cold-hearted, discontented woman at his side, who was 
livW on his very life-blood! 

“That girl won't be bad-looking, when you have 
brushed her up a little, Olimpia,” said the Prince, in 
French again, when she was gone. The same little 
shudder of repulsion as before answered him, and he 
turned round quickly. “Alas, my beautiful one! you 
should not have married Apolis the poet if you did not 
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expect him to diacern beauty wherever it was to be 
found.** * 

You are right I should never have married Apolis 
the poet — nor Romanos the Prince either/* she answered, 
in a strangled voice. ‘‘Nor would I have done it if I 
had dreamt how it was to turn out.** 

“ I thought, we had agreed it was useless to enter upon 
this subject again for the present,” said the Prince, with 
polite weariness. 

She fired up at once. “ Agreed ? I never agreed. 
You said it was useless, but how can it do any good 
to leave things as they are ? The longer you delay to 
^knowledge me publicly as your wife, the more difficult 
it will be. Even now, how will you account for the two 
years that I have lived concealed here ? ** 

“It is more than difficult. It is impossible/* he said 
through his teeth. 

She glanced at him with mingled terror and indigna- 
tion in her eyes, and he I’aised his hand soothingly, 

“ Do not mistake me, my most beautiful. It is quite 
possible for you to leave this house, force your way into 
the Palace — the guards shall have orders not to stop you 
— and lay the proofs of our marriage before the Council, 
calling in those good, kind-hearted meddlers ’* — the sneer 
was terrific — “ Princess Emilia and hor mother-in-law, 
to vouch to your words. Thti result is simple. Exit 
Romanos, Prince of Emathia, and entcT the Englishman, 
Prince Maurice Theophanis, with his wife and his sister 
and his 8i8ter*s husband, to succeed to all the honours 
your husband lays down.** ^ 

“ You know I don*t want you to lose your kingdom. 
For what other reason have I submitted to this two years* 
concealment ? But how can things ever be better ? What 
hope is there that you will ever find it safe to acknow- 
ledge me as your wife ? ** 

“Ah, now my beloved is becoming more reasonable! 
Listen, then, my little dove. I have a hope — a great 

hope — that I mav be able to accomplish your wish ^and 

my own — very shortly. This railway imbroglio must be 
settled first. At present Scythia and Pannonia are bid- 
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ding against one another for the privilege of traversing 
your husband’s state, while he merely intimates that the 
price offered is not high enough. They are raising their 
offers. I have already had a shadowy hint of the bare 
possibility that my position may be made permanent 
instead of merely renewable after five years — even that 
it may become hereditary.” 

“ Who offers that ? ” she asked, with a gasp. 

“ Ah, that I can hardly tell you at present. But you 
see, my Olimpia, the frightful delicacy of the situation. 
The merest breath of suspicion would blast irretrievably 
this charming prospect — and incidentally your husband s 
whole career. Wait until the proposal is made definitely, 
until the bargain is completed, and instead of the mere 
temporary nominee of Europe, Romanos the First is 
acknowledged ruler of Emathia in his own right. Then 
is the moment for him proudly to present his Princess 
to an admiring world, and to announce that the succes- 
sion is already secured in the person of a remarkably 
vigorous infant heir.” 

The Lady’s troubled features relaxed into an involun- 
tary smile. ‘‘ Ah, that would be magnificent ! ” she said. 
“ You swear it, Romanos ? that there shall be no more 
delay, no more of this vain entreaty on my part, but 
that the moment your position is assured you will 
justify me to the world?” 

** I swear it ! by all the natural objects to which poets 
have ever appealed to ratify their vows.” 

His lightness jarred upon her. '‘Do you think is 
any pleasure to me to lower myself by these continual 
appeals to you ? ” she demanded. 

“ I hope so, my soul, for you can hardly imagine it is 
any pleasure to me. Ah, beautiful one, not more tragedy, 
I b^ech you! Smile and look lovingly upon your 
poet. The Prince has enough of seriousness outside.” 

She repressed with an effort the words throning to 
her lips. “Very well, I will say no more. But 1 must 
tell you this, that my father is more than ever dis- 
satisfied with my position here. He writes that he 
proposes to visit Therma, and hopes to induce you to 
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acknowledge me publicly. If you refuse, I knpw he 
will wish to take me away with him.” 

“He may wish, but you will not go. When you 
vowed yourself to me, Olimpia, you put it out of the 
power of your father or mine to part us.” 

‘‘ But, dearest, his patience is sorely tried. You know 
he only consented to keep the secret of our marriage on 
condition that it was announced as soon as you were 
established in power, and the announcement has been 
put off so long and so often. His honour is his dearest 
possession, and he fears a stain upon it.” 

** Tlieii let him remain at home until he is summoned 
ti> his daughter’s entry into Therma as Princess. No, 
Olimpia, I am not joking. Make your father under- 
stand that if he even shows himself in Emathia while this 
negociation is proceeding, he will set tongues wagging, 
and the mischief will be done. He must not come.” 

“He hints that he has soniething to communicate 
which would make it easier for you to acknowledge 
the marriage,” she faltered, cowed by his tone. “He 
meant to t(dl us about it after the acknowledgment, 
but now ” 

“ Holy Spiridion ! let him write it, then. Anything 
to make the announcement easier will be welcome enough 
to me, the saints know. But no visit at present. 1 see 
what it is, Kyria Olimpia, you are dull ! Shall I bring 
Theophanis and his brother-in-law here to tea when 
they come ? ” 

“And their wdvcs?” she asked pointedly. 

He flushed with annoyance. “The ladies, with un- 
usual discretion, have not proposed to accompany their 
husbands on this visit. It is purely on business — this 
railway business. Notlung less would drag our two 
virtuous Englishmen from their herculean labours at 
Klaustra to this frivolous place.” 

“ You may bring them to call on me if they know the 
truth — ndl otherwise.” 

Prince Romanos swore under his breath. “Some 
demon of obstinacy seems to possess you to-day, Olimpia. 
I thought you were satisfied.*^ 
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''Forgive me, my husband. Surely it seems a good 
thou|;ht, to bring the Englishmen here and tell them the 
truth under a promise of secrecy ? They are honourable 
men, and would watch over Janni*s rights if anything 
happens to you and me.” 

"You are incorrigible, Olimpia. Don’t you see that 
those two men are the very last to whom the secret 
must be revealed ? Theophanis is my rival, and bound 
for his own sake to take advantage of any slip on my 
part.” 

'‘But he is so honourable, Romanos — punctiliously, 
quixotically honourable, as you have often said yourself.” 

He moved restlessly. "That’s all very well, but he 
may be secretly plotting against me all the time. And 
to give him a hold upon me now — it would be sheer 
insanity. I told you it was the railway business they 
were coming to discuss. Doesn’t it occur to you that 
these good simple fools would never willingly consent 
to allow either Scythia or Pannonia to gain the power 
over us that the concession would give them ? ” 

" But what do they propose you should do ? ” 

" They have some idea of an international guarantee, 
which would merely mean that we should have ten 
nations claiming control over our affairs instead of 
one. No, if they like to construct the line entirely 
from their own resources, and so keep it all in the 
family, as one may say, I am quite willing. It will 
leave Emathia independent, and keep them from in- 
triguing against me by using up their money. But 
won’t. So they are coming to argue about it, and 
I shall have to ply them with fair words and try to 
hustle them back to Klaustra before the negociations 
come to a head.” 

" But do you think it safe to give Scjrthia or Pan- 
nonia the control of the line?” 

“ I should not, if they had not something supremely 
desirable to offer in exchange. You know what that 
is, and you should be the last person to have scruples 
about it,” 

"Yes, let me see,” she said meditatively. "You are 
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contirnied in the absolute possession of Emathia, and 
it is secured to your heirs. “ And — she paused — ^ you 
marry the third cousin twice removed of the Emperor 
of Scythia. You intend to murder me, I suppose ? For 
I warn you, Prince Romanos Christodoridi, that I will 
not accept a divorce, nor will I go tamely away dis- 
graced. I aia your wife,’' her voice broke, “and for 
my child’s sake, I mean to be acknowledged as your 
Princess.” She burst away from him in a passion of 
tears, and ran into the house. 

“Now how in the world did she manage to hear of 
that little point?” demanded Prince Romanos of him- 
self, as he rose reluctantly to follow her. “The most 
delicate matter of all — to reap the benefit without pay- 
ing the price. She will ruin everything in this mood. 
Olimpia! Olimpia!” he raised his voice, “you are 
cruelly unjust to me. I insist upon your hearing what 
I have to say.” 
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CHAPTER III 

THE LITTLE LORD. 

Even when the first strangeness had worn off* Danae 
remained an incongruous element in the Lady’s secluded 
household. As a Striote, speaking the island patois, 
she was a predestined adherent of the Prince in the 
eyes of the two old women, and therefore an enemy 
of their mistress, and to make things worse, she was 
ignorant of the standard of ‘‘European” culture to 
which they had painfully attained. Life within the 
bounds of the garden, mitigated only by a saint’s-day 
visit to the nearest church, was miserably confined after 
the active existence to which Danae had been accus- 
tomed, and she scandalised her custodians by her 
exploits in climbing trees and scrambling up walls. 
Old Despina went out every day to do the household 
shopping, in the course of which she managed to pick 
up and bring home to her mistress an extraordinary 
variety of gossip reflecting on the Prince, but she 
would never take the girl with her. Danae’s longings 
to make closer acquaintance with the crowded streets 
and the enticing shops were in no way satisfied by the 
short walks to church in the company of Mariora, both 
of them so closely swathed in their shawls that nothing 
of their faces could be seen. But Despina assured her 
mistress that the girl was such a savage that if she was 
allowed into the town she was sure to make a scene of 
some kind, or at least to attract attention by her staring 
and her uncouth remarks, and as the Lady was above 
all things desirous to escape notice until the moment of 
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her vindication arrived, Danae was sentenced to 'remain 
within the grounds. 

Even the thought of the punishment in store for the 
Lady would not have enabled the girl to endure the 
confinement but for the society of the baby. He was 
a notably joyous child, the brooding sorrow of his un- 
happy mother leaving him untouched. Danae and he 
took to one another at first sight, and she became his de- 
voted slave. With sublime inconsistency, she saw in him 
the heir of the Chi istodoridi. He was named Joannes, 
after the patriot Emperor who had fallen on the walls 
of Czarigrad in the vain attempt to repel the final on- 
slaught of the conquering Roumis, and from whom the 
Christodoridi were descended in the female line, and 
Danae told herself proudly that he should yet sit upon 
his ancestor’s throne. His preparation for this exalted 
future should be her task, and hers alone. Released 
from the baleful influence of the Lady, Prince Romanos 
might be trusted to make his Imperial marriage and 
safeguard his own career, but Danae would carry off 
Janni to Strio, and bring him up a fearless climber and 
a daring seaman, as became a son v)f the sea. Wliether 
the Prince allowed her quietly to take po.ssession of his 
son, or whether she was obliged to act without consult- 
ing him, she hugged herself vlaily in the thought that 
the Lady would have no voici^ in the matter. Nay, 
from her prison the unfortunate mother should be 
permitted to see her child in the distance, growing up 
without knowledge of her and happy in liis ignorance. 

It was impossible for the Lady to be unaware gf the 
feelings with which Danae regarded her, though* she 
found the girl’s island Greek almost unintelligible. 
Sullen looks, deepening into positive hostility when 
Janni was taken to his mother, could not be mis- 
taken, but the Lady set them down to an excessive 
loyalty to the house of Christodoridi, and jealousy of 
the foreipier who had married into it. Eurynoiti6 
suffered from home - sickness, no doubt, and that was 
why she was always so cross. Kindneas was wasted 
on her, since one could not import her native rock 
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bodilji into Therma harbour, and after one or two 
careless attempts to break down the nurse-girrs enmity, 
her mistress shrugged her shoulders and left her to her- 
self, secure in her devotion to Janni. Danae breathed 
more freely when the Lady ceased her efforts, for was 
she not a witch? and kindness from her could only 
be looked upon with suspicion.^ But it was possible 
that her indifference was merely a ruse, and therefore 
Danae exhausted all her store of charms to protect 
herself and the baby. Mariora caught her one day 
stealing into the kitchen to rub her finger on the 
sooty side of a saucepan, for did not everyone — save 
foreigners and atheists — know that a dab of soot behind 
a child’s ear was the surest means of averting the 
evil eye? But Despina and Mariora laid aside their 
difierences to drag the culprit into their mistress’s 
presence, and accuse her with one voice of laying spells 
on the illustrious little lord — a charge which Danae 
found particularly galling from those who ought to 
have shared her Orthodox beliefs had they not been 
corrupted by European incredulity. The Lady would 
have been merely amused, had not the remedy been 
such a dirty one, but as it was, Danae received so 
severe a scolding that Despina ventured hopefully to 
ask leave* to give her a good beating. The Lady looked 
annoyed. 

No,” she said ; “ if Eurynom^ cannot do what she 
is told, she must go back to her island. I am not 
going to take the responsibility of teaching her common 
sense. Her uncle is the person to do that. You may 
go, Eurynom4.” 

“ Alas, Lady mine I ” lamented Despina, “ you have 
lost a chance. There is great evil in this wicked girl’s 
heart towards you, and I would have beaten it out 
before it grows into deeds.” 

My good Despina, what harm can a wretched nurse* 
^rl, who could not even make herself undesNitood out- 
side, do to me? It is the Prince’s fancy that she 
should attend on the little lord, and I should be sorry 
if he thought I had a prejudice against her* If he 
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sees for himself that she is troublesome, he wjll tell 
Petros to take her away.” 

Danae, lingering shamelessly to listen at the door, 
stamped her foot as she hurried away, boiling over 
with rage. 

** So it, Lady ! so be it 1 ” she muttered. “ I 
can do you no harm, can I? And I can’t talk your 
mincing foreign Greek ? You will find before very 
long that I can ! I make my bow to you, my Lady. 
You will know me better when I bring my Jannaki 
to the window of your dungeon, and teach him to 
spit upon you ! ” 

Danae could not have explained why her mistress’s 
indifference wounded her more than active dislike 
would have done, but so it was. The company of 
the two old women, with their taunts and nods of 
triumph, was equally intolerable, and she never rested 
until she had found a liiding > place for herself and 
Janni where they could be by themselves. It was 
close to the house, so that she could hear at once if 
she was called, in the grove of ilex-trees which masked 
the approach to the kitchen premiBes, The branches 
of one of the trees grew close to the ground, and to 
Danae it was child’s play to clamber into them with 
Janni girt closely to her with a shawl. Once well 
above the ground, she climbed higher and higher until 
they were quite concealed by the foliage from any- 
one below', reaching a convenient forked branch where 
she could sit in comfort, and where she broke away 
the twigs cautiously to give herself a view over# the 
garden. In spite of all her care, it was not long 
before her two enemies divined that she had some 
hidden refuge, and began to hunt for it. Shaking 
with laughter, and holding up a warning finger in 
front of Janni’s rosy face, she would hear them 
shuffling among the stiff dead leaves below her, peer- 
ing rou0d» the tree -trunks and scanning the lower 
branches keenly. They knew that she must be in 
the wood, unfortunately, for the first time that she 
took Janni up the tree the climb made liim |fractiou8« 

I 
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and she was obliged tossing to quiet him, so that it 
was n5 use denying the fact when Mariora demanded 
where she had been, making that noise so close to 
the house, but when they required further particulars, 
she assumed an expression of idiocy that was abso- 
lutely impenetrable. The old women were equal to 
her, however, and one unfortunate day, descending her 
tree hastily in answer to Mariora's loud summons from 
the kitchen door, Danae almost fell into the arms of 
Despina, crouching among the dead leaves. Then indeed 
there was a moment of triumph for the Lady's two 
faithful attendants. Gleefully they haled Danae by 
main force before their mistress, and charged her with 
endangering the little lord’s life and limbs by taking 
him to the top of the tallest tree in the gardens. She 
was voluble in her denials, but the tell-tale leaves 
and pieces of bark, traces of her hurried descent, which 
decorated her hair and clothes and the shawl in which 
Janni was wrapped, belied her words, and her mistress 
was the more disturbed because of her former confidence. 

“I knew you were disobedient to the servants and 
disrespectful to me, Eurynom^, but I thought I could 
trust you to take care of the little lord,” she said. 
‘‘This is too much. Your uncle must deal with you. 
I can stand no more.” 

With huge delight Despina and Mariora dragged 
their prisoner away and shut her up in the wood-shed 
until Petros should arrive with the Prince. Janni's 

E iteous wailings for '' Nono,” which could only be calmed 
y ^divided attention from his mother, troubled them 
not a whit, but they added fuel to the fire which burned 
in the rebellious heart of the girl who crouched exhausted 
on the ground after a wild and futile attack on the 
door. If Danae had felt before that she did well to be 
angry with the Lady and her household, she would 
now gladly have seen them all lying dead before her. 
Her wrath was still hot when the two qid women 
reappeared, and with various kicks and pincnes, which 
were returned with interest, pulled and pushed her 
into the presence of her judges. Her cap, with its 
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rows o£ silver coins, was half ^om off, the man^ little 
plaits of her hair ragged and dishevelled, as she stood 
with sullen face and heaving breast before the Prince ; 
but Janni, seated on his father's knee, held out his arms 
to her with a delighted *‘Ah, Nono!” The girl's face 
changed as if by magic as she started forward to take 
him, out Despina and Mariora held her forcibly back, 
and the Lady took instant possession of her son — a 
precaution which he resented by a violent howl. 

“ Give him your watch to play with," she said hastily 
to her husband, “ or we shall not be able to hear our- 
selves speak. Eurynom6 is the only person who can 
manage him when he gets into these passions." 

Obediently Prince Romanos dangled his watch by 
the chain before his son’s face, held it close to his ear 
tliat he might hear it tick, and finally relinquished it 
to him to suck — as is the wont of inexperienced fathers 
confronted with a crisis of th(^- kind, until the howls 
subsided sufficiently to allow liis wife to make herself 
heard. 

‘'You understand," she said to Petros, who stood 
deprecatingly by, “ that this is not the first time your 
niece has behaved badly. I have borne with her as 
long as I could, but we have had no peace since she 
entered the household. She is a most extraordinary 
girl. Why can't she do what she is told ? Is it your 
island independence?" 

“If it please the Lady, I think some demon must 
have taken up his dwelling in her," said Petros help- 
lessly, and Despina and Mariora exchanged triump^hant 
glances. 

“She had better go home at once. The little lord's 
life is not safe while she is here," said the Lady 
decisively. 

“ Will it be safe when she is gone ? " asked the Prince, 
with a desperate effort to rescue the watch, which Janni, 
now grpjnng black in the face, was attempting to 
swallowr 

“ All-Holy Mother I you will kill the child, lord ! " 
shrieked Danae, tearing herself from her warders and 
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rushinff forward. A moment’s struggle and the watch 
was once more in its owner’s possession, and Janni in 
his nurse’s arms, crowing with delight as he grabbed 
at the coins in her cap. 

** See how fond the child is of her ! ” said the Prince 
to his wife. Is it true, Eurjmom4 that thou wouldst 
have killed the little lord ? ” 

“ Lord, I would die for him,” replied Danae fervently. 

“ You see, Olimpia. There must be some mistake.” 

“ I can never have her about him again.” 

‘‘ My most beloved, you don’t understand our island- 
people. The women make the most devoted nurses in 
the world, and have died for their charges, as she says. 
She is a wild creature who does not understand 
civilised ways, but I would trust her with the child 
through anything. Let Petros speak to her seriously, 
and I’ll be bound you will see a great change in her.” 

‘^If Petros can make her understand that she is to 
do what she is told, and that Janni is to be brought up 
in my way, not hers, I might think of it.” 

Surely, my Lady, there is a way of making women 
understand, and I have never known it fail,” said Petros 
unctuously, with a glance at his master’s riding-whip. 
The Prince laughed uncomfortably. 

“No, no, friend Petraki, we are not in the islands 
n«W. Give the girl a good talking-to, that’s enough,” 

Petros looked at the Lady, whose delicate brows 
were drawn into a slight frown. “Leave it to me, 
lord. Does not the girl come from my place ? Is she 
to bjing disgrace on me by angering the mistress I 
brought her to serve ? In five minutes she shall kiss 
the Lady’s foot and ask pardon — yes, and promise 
amendment. Follow me, wretched one.” 

“Well, don’t be too hard upon her. Follow thine 
uncle, little one, and fear not. The Lady and I will 
come to thy help if he beats thee.” 

“He will not, lord.” The words were uttered with 
such concentrated fury that Prince Romahos turned 
rather uneasily to his wife as Danae, with head held 
high, followed the retreating form of Petros. 
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“That is really a very remarkable girl, Olimpi^. Our 
women are usually kept in better order.” 

‘‘Then I wish Petros had not chosen the exception 
to bring here. If you knew the trouble EurynomI has 
made in the house, you would not be so horrified by 
the thought of her getting a beating. She thoroughly 
deserves it, and no doubt, as her uncle says, it is the 
only argument that people of that type understand. 
I have stood endless unpleasantness, but when it comes 
to risking Janni’s life ” 

“My beautiful one, you are agitating yourself need- 
lessly. Rather than bring a tear into the eyes of my 
Princess — ” he stole a glance at her to see how the 
word was received — “the girl shall go back to her 
place to-morrow. But if she is really penitent, and 
promises to do better, is it not well to have one about 
the child who is truly devoted to him ? ” 

“And who recalls to you, lord, those happy days 
of your youth in Strio ? ” said the Lady, imitating 
sarcastically Danq^e s island-speech. “ Well, as it seems 
quite certain that Petros is not beating her, do you 
think we might venture to have tea ? ’ 

Behind the screen of trees, Danac was facing Petros 
with blazing eyes. “If you dare to lay a finger upon 
me, I will tell everything to the Lord Romanos,” she 
said hoarsely. 

“I am not such a fool, my lady. I will leave my 
lord your father to do the beating when you are 
packed back to Strio with the work undone that you 
came for.” ^ 

“ And why is the work undone ? ” Danae recovered 
herself after a momentary pause of consternation. 
“ Because you were not ready ! I have been waiting 
eagerly to do ray part, but you have never called 
upon me. You may be sure, insolent one, that the 
Despot shall hear the truth, whatever he may be 
pleased^ do to me.” 

The hereditary tendency to obedience in Petros re- 
sponded immediately to the hectoring tone. “Indeed, 
my lady, I am to blame, but it has not been my 
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fault. This is the first time that I have seen you 
alone/to make the final arrangements.” 

''Is everything arranged on your side?” demanded 
Danae, unappeased. 

‘^Everything, lady mine. The helpers are secured 
— and indeed it was not difficult to find them. There 
are those in Therma as well as in Strio who hate 
the Lady. And it will be well to do it soon — ^this 
week — while the English lords are here. The Lord 
Romanos will have less time for coming here, nor 
will he so easily remark my absence. Moreover, he 
will have less opportunity for inquiring into the 
matter afterwards.” 

“ That does not concern me,” said Danae loftily. “ It 
is your part to leave no traces. You have a boat 
ready at a suitable place, able to sail at any moment ? ” 

“ A boat, my lady ? ” Petros was taken aback. “ Why 
a boat ? ” 

Danae stamped her foot. “ Fool 1 to carry off the 
Lady to Strio to her prison, of course. And how 
are the little lord and I to return thither, pray ? Did 
you think the Lord Romanos would willingly part 
with his son ? ” 

“ My lady ” — Petros looked at her with cunning eyes 
— “you are wiser than I. I have indeed been remiss, 
but the boat shall be ready. How could my lord 
your father be other than delighted to receive the 
beloved wife and child of his illustrious son ? ” 

“ She is not his wife ! ” cried Danae. “ His wife must 
be Orthodox and of royal blood. She is neither.” 

“ X et the little lord will be welcomed and honoured as 
the heir of the Christcxioridi ? ” insinuated Petros humbly. 

Danae felt as though a pitfall had opened before 
her feet, but she faced him undaunt^ly. “ That 
does not concern you, friend Petros. The Despot 
will do as he pleases. I have not felt obliged to share 
with you the secret instructions he gave 

“And I did not expect it, my l^y. Only — there 
are some who would willingly make everything secure 
by killing the Lady instead of merely carrying her off.” 

c 
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The chronicles of the Christodoridi included a not 
inconsiderable variety of cold-blooded murdefs, but 
Danae blenched. Nevertheless, she endeavoured vigor- 
ously to justify herself, realising that Petros was 
gloating over her lioiTor. 

What is that to us ? You have the Despot’s orders 
to bring her to Strio, not to kill her. To remove 
her evil influence from the Lord Romanos is a good 
deed, but to slied blood would be to bring sin upon 
our souls. Moreover, I, at least, would sooner have 
the witch in captivity, where I knew her to be secure, 
than set her malicious ghost fioe to haunt me.” 

" Great is the wisdom of Kyria Danae ! ” said Petros, 
with extreme respect, ^'and her words shall be obeyed. 
Take this, my lady/’ he handed her a minute wedge 
of iron, and hide it safely. The time we choose must 
be when Despina has gone to do her shopping, for the 
fewer witnesses the better, and therefore you must 
tind means to let me know if she has not been out 
yet any day when I attend the Lord Romanos hither. 
Then I will keep her in talk wdiile she lets us out, 
and you must slip the wedge into the hole of the 
lock, so that the bolt cannot shoot home. The rest 
you can leave to me.” 

Danae considered her instructions. “ It will be diffi- 
cult to get near the gate, but I will manage it somehow. 
You liave made arrangements for getting the Lady 
unpeixjeived to the boat?” 

“Is it for me to share with you the secret instruc- 
tions I have received from my lord your father, lady?” 
asked Petros sulkily — then, with a spasm of genifitiity, 
“ But all the Despot’s thoughts are yours, as we know. 
Does the idea of a moctk funeral procession, with 
yourself and the little lord among the mourners, please 
you, my lady ? ” 

“Excellent!” cried Danae. “Nothing could be 
better.’^ 

“Then all is well, and all is ready. Therefore return 
now, Eurynomd, and kiss the Lady’s hand, and promise 
her to benave better in future.” 
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« I not do it ! ” cried Danae, her anger reviving. 

Then you return at once to Strio, my lady, and the 
plan falls through. No vengeance on the Lady ! ” 

“ Even for that I would not do it,'’ she said wrathfully. 
‘‘But to save my brother and Janni from her evil arts — 
she pushed past Petros, and marched doggedly to the' 
tea-table. “ Grant me pardon, Lady mine. I will not 
risk the little lord’s life again,” she forced herself to say. 

“ On your knees, Eurynom4 ! ” said Prince Romanos 
sharply, conscious of his wife’s raised eyebrows, and 
the girl obeyed sullenly. The Lady held out a delicate 
hand with obvious lack of eagerness, and Danae kissed 
it and dropped it as if it had been a hot coal, retir- 
ing awkwardly enough at an imperative sign from her 
brother. 

“ I can’t congratulate you on your proUg^es manners,” 
said the Lady lightly. 

“No one is better fitted to improve them than your- 
self, my beloved Olimpia. And at least she is staunch, 
and would give her heart’s blood for Janni.” 

“What is the danger at which you are always 
hinting ? Is there something new ? ” 

“ There is always a certain amount of unpleasantness,” 
he replied evasively. “And this visit of Theophanis 
and his brother-in-law will stir up their supporters. 
My beautiful one, it is my particular wish that you 
have a proper guard for the present — inside the garden.” 

“ To guard the Princess — or the I^xdy ? ” she asked 
coldly. 

uttered a furious exclamation. “ Olimpia, you 
are enough to drive a man mad ! Do you think I 
have invited Theophanis here to hand over the crown 
to him ? It will task all my powers to hoodwink 
him and Glafko as to the promising negociation which 
is to end by seating you beside me on the throne, and 
would you have me ruin everything by making him 
aware of your existence now?” 

“ Perhaps you are also hoodwinking me on the same 
subject ? No, I will have no guards within these walls. 
Here, at any rate, I need not see the pointing finger, 
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or hear the things your people say of me. Any danger 
that may threaten Janni or me is entirely due to your 
refusing, in defiance of all your promises, to acknow- 
ledge us, and I will not accept further protection at 
your hands while the concealment lasts.” 

Olimpia ! ” Prince Romanos had thrown himself on his 
knees, in an attitude that would have been impossibly 
theatrical in any other man. '' You wrong me deeply ; 
I call all the saints to witness to it. Believe me, you 
should not remain in concealment another hour, if the 
necessity were not urgent. It is your throne and 
mine — Janni's tlirone, our son’s throne — that is in 
danger. Trust your husband,” he leaned forward and 
enfolded her hands in his — ^‘or if not your husband, 
trust the poet to whom you pliglited your troth on the 
marble terrace among the orange-trees.” 

do trust/ you,” she said wearily, allowing her 
hands to rest in his — “because I must. I remain here 
because I have nowdiere else to go. I have wounded 
my father grievously for your sake by begging him 
not to come. You may send 3^011 r guards liere if j^ou 
will tell them the truth about me. But within these 
walls everyone must know that J am the Princess and 
your wife.” 

“It is impossible,” he murmured gloomily. 

“So I thought. So it will always be when I urge 
you to make the truth known. You have no inten- 
tion whatever of acknowledging it.” 

“ My most beautiful and best beloved, 3"ou are cruelly 
wrong, and I will prove it to 3"ou. If 1 place in ^^our 
keeping the most sacri^d treasure of oui- house, handed 
down for hundreds of years before the birth of John 
Theophanis himself, will you l^elieve me then ? If 
anything should happen to me, you have only to 
produce that jewel to show that I acknowledged you 
as my honoured wife, and as rightful Empress of the 
East. ^Ah, my beloved, you are yielding! I will not 
ask you to see me again until I can put the treasure 
into your hands, and you will own how much you 
have misjudged your Apolis.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE GIRDLE OF ISIDORA. 

It was about ten o’clock in the morning, and Despina 
was clattering things furiously in the kitchen as she 
collected baskets and other aids to shopping, for she 
was late in starting. The Lady sat in the morning- 
room opening on the verandah, writing a letter which 
seemed, from her frequent pauses, to be difficult to 
frame, and Danae was playing bo-peep with Janni in 
and out of the window. Above tlie child’s shouts of 
laughter came the imperative sound of the door-bell, 
and Danae caught him up in her arms, and followed 
at a discreet distance in Despina’s wake as she went 
to open the door. 

“Aha, old mother, you won’t be able to start just 
yet!” she cried mockingly, as the Prince rode in, 
followed by Petros, for Despina would never delegate 
even to Mariora the duty of keeping the door in her 
absence. 

“May he that is without and afar^ fly away with 
that* girl! If I catch her, I’ll teach her saucy tongue 
a lesson ! ” muttered the old woman furiously. 

“I should recommend a red-hot skewer,” was the 
soothing suggestion of Petros, as he flashed a glance 
towards Danae to show that he had understood her 
intimation. “A monk at the Holy Mountain told me 
that the worst of scolds could be cured by marking 
a cross on her tongue with it, if the proper prayers 
were said at the same time.” 


^ /.e., the devil. 
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Despina requited his sympathy with another ecurse, 
and Danae laughed as she follow^ the Prince, who had 
taken Janni in his arms. He gave the child back to her 
as they reached the house, and she sat down again on 
the verandah while he greeted his wife. Reading in her 
eyes the question she was too proud to ask, he unbut- 
toned his tunic, and took out something wrapped in 
linen which had been concealed there. Danae, her 
curiosity aroused, watched him with eager eyes while 
he unrolled it, but she sang mechanically to Janni the 
while, lest her interest should be observed. One by one 
he released from the protecting folds a series of circular 
plaques of gold, gleaming with jewels and translucent 
enamel, while the Lady looked on, puzzled and a 
little disappointed, and Danae’s breath came quick and 
fast. 

** Byzantine, I suppose ? ” said the Lady, fingering one 
of the plaques ; “ and not intentionally comic ? 

** Wait ! *’ said Prince Romanos sharply. He was 
fitting the plaques together by means of the little 
gold hooks and chains attached to each, until they 
formed a small portrait - gallery of severe - featured 
saints, with jewelled halos and dresses. He held it up. 
^*If the people in the streets as J passed had known 
that I was bringing this to you, Olimpia, they would 
have torn me limb from limb. It is the girdle of the 
Empress Isidora.'" 

Danae gasped, in spite of herself, at the sound of 
the name, which was the only word she understood, 
but she had already guessed what the jewel 
Handed down in the Christodoridi family was a met- 
rical version of the exploits of tlio famous, and in- 
famous, Empress, in which the girdle figured largely, 
and Danae could liave named each ill-mvoured saint 
from memory. And this treasure, the badge of Orthodox 
sovereignty, her infatuated brother was now handing 
over to the schismatic woman who had bewitched 
him! Even the Lady, who knew nothing of its 
legendary fame, was impressed as she took it into 
her hands. 
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" It 08 a magnificent thing ! ” she said. Why have 
you never shown it to me before?” 

Because I have never had it in my possession, or 
even set eyes upon it, till now. In fac^. , I did not know 
that it was still in existence. For your possession of it, 
my most beautiful, you may thank Prince Theophanis, 
or rather Lady Eirene, his wife.” 

*‘You will hardly ask me to believe that Princess 
Theophanis has acknowledged the justice of your claims 
so far as to send you this by her husband ? ” 

“Very far from it, my dearest. She has no know- 
ledge of its present whereabouts, and if you are to keep 
it, she had better not know.” 

But to whom does it really belong ? ” 

‘*To the head of the descendants of John Theophanis. 
That, my Olimpia, is your husband, as the inhabitants 
of Emathia testified by their free vote. But the girdle 
has been preserved since the fall of Czarigrad in the 
family of the Princess Eirene, and I have reason to 
believe that she regards it as her own property.” 

‘'And you have contrived to rob her jewel-case 
during her husband's absence here?” asked the Lady 
lightly. 

"Your poet does not go to work quite so crudely, 
Olimpia. No, it seems that it is ten years or more 
since anyone saw the girdle. Before her marriage the 
Princess was detained in a sort of honourable captivity 
at the old Scythian Consulate here, from which she 
escaped to join Theophanis. Unfortunately for her, 
kiiowing that the Scythian Imperial family were 
most anxious to possess the jewel, in order to sup- 
port their claims to the heritage of the Caesars, she 
contrived a hiding-place for it, from which she had 
not time to rescue it when the opportunity of escape 
came. There it must have remained ever since, for 
even when the Consulate was burnt by the Roumi 
mob before the bombardment, the walls in great 
part remained standing. But just lately she saw in 
the papers that we were clearing away the ruins to 
make the new boulevard, and immediately hurried 
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her husband off to make inquiries. Knowing ]\(aurice 
Theophanis, you won’t be surprised to hear that he 
chose me, in strictest secrecy, as the recipient of his 
inquiries — for which I should imagine his wife will 
have a word or two to say to him when he gets home. 
It seems that Princess Eirene managed to pick a large 
stone out of the wall with her scissors, and hide the 
girdle in the rubble behind it. As she had htted the 
stone in again neatly enough to escape the observation 
of the spies who surrounded her, I thought it was 
very likely the treasure was there still, but I said a 

f ood deal to Theophanis about fire and plunderers. 

^e visited the ruins, and Glafko — who has a plaguy 
exact mind — located as nearly as he could tlie spot 
where the Princess’s room had b(^en. In tlieir presence 
I promised the workmen a largo reward if they found 
anything, and fearful penalties unless they gave it 
up, and then 1 carried our friends ofi‘ to a review. 
The walls were duly knocked down, and nothing was 
found. But Danilofi*, the chief of police, used him- 
seli to b(^ em[)loyed at the Scythian tkmsulak^ in the 
old days, and he had visited the s]'ot tlu‘ night before. 
He found the girdle and brought it to me, wrapped 
up in odds and ends of paper, and he and I cleaned 
it and polished it ourselve.s. N(> one else on earth 
dreams where it is.” 

“ That girl outside will know,” said the Liidy, without 
looking towards Danae. 

“ Nonsense ! she doesn’t understand French. All she 
knows is that I have brought you a present of jeweH<^y 
to-day — surely a very natural thing to do. It is not as 
if she had ever heard of the girdle and its history.” 

'*And the obvious thing, to her, would be that I 
should put it on at once.” She passed the glittering 
links round her waist, confining the folds of the loose 
flowing gown of rich wine -colour she was wearing. 
Before she could snap the clasp into place the Prince’s 
hand stopped her. 

“Wait, Olimpia. I mu.st tell you that they say the 
girdle brings ill-luck with it.” 
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The /Lady laughed, and fastened the clasp. will 
risk the ill-luck if it makes me Empress,” she said. 

Prince Romanos gazed at her in unfeigned admiration. 
“ Olimpia, you are magnificent ! You look the Empress 
to the life. May I yet see you wear the girdle at our 
coronation in Hagion Pneuma!” He knelt and lifted 
the edge of the wine-coloured robe to his lips. “Hail 
to the Orthodox Empress ! ” he said fervently in Greek, 
and Danae thrilled with horror at the sacrilege. Were 
there no bounds to her brother’s infatuation ? 

The Lady blushed slightly at the fervour of her 
husband’s tone. Perhaps she also saw, as she looked 
dreamily far beyond him, the dim splendours of the 
great cathedral of Czarigrad, rescued from the Moslem 
and restored to Christian uses, and crowded with re- 
joicing people assembled to welcome back the descend- 
ant of John Theophanis to the throne of his ancestors 
— saw herself in imperial robes beside him, and Janni, 
grown a goodly youth, acclaimed as the heir of the 
Eastern Empire. Then she shivered a little, and 
unfastened the clasp again. 

“Don’t speak Greek; it is not safe with the ^irl 
about. You have made me almost afraid of letting 
even Despina know that I have the girdle, yet she has 
my keys. I will put it here,” she opened a drawer of 
h(jr bureau by a spring, and laid the jewel inside it, 
Danae watching her every movement, “until I can 
make an excuse to get them and hide it in the safe. 
And now tell me what it is you want me to do for you 
in iji^urn for it.” 

“Most beautiful and beloved, will you not believe 
that your poet brought you a gift solely that he might 
feast his eyes upon your beauty adorned with it, and 
your pleasure ? ” 

“ Not for a moment,” said the Lady decisively. 

“Ah, hard-hearted one! will nothing move you? 
Well, then, dearest, I claim your promise made the 
other day. You will allow me to quarter a guard for 
you within these walls?” 

“ I made no promise I ” she said quickly. 
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'*Not in words, I own, but it was implied, intreturn 
for the gift I hoped to bring you, and have now brought. 
Listen, Olimpia; I am in a very difficult position. 
Theophanis and his brother-in-law have made this 
week a perfect hell to me. The shifts and excuses to 
which I have been driven to baulk their curiosity are 
really humiliating to look back upon. I am compelled 
— simply for the sake of averting the suspicions I saw 
beginning to spring up in their minds — to appear to 
fall in with their scheme for the railway route. Of 
course it is exactly opposite to the one on which your 
hopes — our hopes —depend, but I must throw them off 
the scent for a week or two, or until I can get things 
definitely setthid. Theophanis and Glafko are returning 
home fairly satisfied, but to make things quite smooth 
I was obliged to volunteer to go part of the way with 
them, to see a place where there would be difficulty in 
getting the line through. It is a Moslem colony — evkaf^ 
land, a mosque and a cemetery — and any sensible 
person would liave seen at once that it was an insuper- 
able obstaxjle to their pet route, but they want to ne- 


gociate about it, relying on Glafko s iiifiuence with the 
Koumis, I suppose, and — in a moment of thoughtless- 
ness, I confess — I proposed enthusiastically to go with 
them and see what could be done."' 


“ Which means that you will be away from Therina — 
how long ? ” 

Four days, not more ; three, if I am lucky.*' 

“And you have never gone away before without 
sending Janni and me into safety at Thamnos fi»0<&!’* 
“ My dear Olimpia, this is such a short time. And 
the notice was so brief ; I start with them to-day, and 
there was no time to arrange anything. Then consider 
what is to be gained — the fulfilment of our dearest 
liopes. You on the throne beside me, Janni acknow- 
ledged heir of Emathia — safety and recognition, in 
short, if I can only keep those two meddlesome English- 
men in the dark till my great coup is made.” 


^ Or wakf^ land set apart for religiouB uses. 
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‘‘ AndP your police are not capable of protecting this 
house against the mob, even with the help of the soldiers 
outside ? ” 

“ It is not the mob I am afraid of, but those who are 
your — our — enemies for political, dynastic reasons/* 

She raised her eyebrows. “ The Theophanis family ? ** 

“ Let me beg you not to consider me altogether a lool, 
Olimpia. No, not the Theophanis family. But you are 
aware that your existence is not entirely unknown in 
the city ; you have often complained to me of the fact. 
I have reason to believe that it has reached the know- 
ledge of the very people with whom I am carrying on 
m3^ secret negociations. They may not know your real 
position, but they are quite capable of seeing in you and 
Janni a possible obstacle to the realisation of their aims, 
and in that case you and Janni would be sentenced to 
disappear. Now do you see what I mean ? I may have 
been brutal, but you have forced me to speak plainly.** 

The Lady frowned, paying little attention to his 
excuses. In plain words, then, you think that oppor- 
tunity will be taken of your absence to murder your 
wife and son?’* 

“ I don’t think it will be so, or I should not go, but I 
think it is possible that such an attempt might be made. 
Consider Janni, Olimpia, if you will not consider yourself.” 

^‘I am considering myself,” she said quickly; *‘or 
rather, I am consideiing the dignity of your wife. The 
Princess of Emathia may be pardoned a little pride, 
Romanos — may she not ? But Janni is in danger, you 
say#^ Well, then, I well yield as far as this. You may 
‘post your guards round the house at night. Arrange 
matters with Despina, and let me hear nothing of them. 
They must be gone before I come out of doors in the 
morning, and they must only arrive after dark — I will 
not walk in the garden late. I will not see or be seen 
by any more of your subjects till you acknowledge me ; 
that piece of pride I keep. But we shall be protected, 
according to your wish ; for I suppose even you do not 
expect a murderous attack to be made upon us in the 
daytime?” 
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'‘No, I think that ought to be enough,” Jjie i^id 
reluctantly. “I shall be a little happier in my mind, 
knowing that the garden is thoroughly patrolled. 
Accept your poet’s gratitude, my Princess, and vouch- 
safe him a gracious farewell. I have innumerable things 
to do before I join Theophanis and Glafko this afternoon. 
They start tias morning, with a patriarchal paraphernalia 
of tents and baggage-mules, for the fancy for exploring 
their proposed new route forbids their making use of 
the railway, and I catch them up, travelling light. But 
I dare not stay longer.” 

“ And poor Despina will be distracted by the delay in 
her marketing,” said the Lady lightly. She took her 
husband’s arm, and walked with him into the garden, 
Danae following with Janni in her arms, and the little 
iron wedge which Petros had given her clasped tightly 
in her hand. Tlie Lady remained out of sight of the 
gate, but while his father was speaking to Despina, 
Janni clamoured to see the horses, and Danae carried 
him to watch the riders mount. She hardly knew how 
she could contrive to slij> the w^edge into the lock, for 
Despina, fuming with impatience, was clearly in a 
desperate huny. To add to her irritation, the horse 
which Petros rode began to dance hither and thither, 
apparently desiring to go anywhere raliier than through 
the gate, and in his efforts to control it, l^etios cau^t 
his spur in the old woman’s embroidered apron, and the 
stuff only yielded with a jagged t(uir. Then the horse 
went through the gateway with a bound, and Petros was 
left sitting on the ground with an expression of^uch 
intense astonishment that even Despina, vrhile reviling 
him loudly, could hardly help laughing. 

“ Come oil, Petraki I What’s the matter ? ” cried his 
master, turning round. 

“ I knew something would happen when we met that 

? riest just as we were starting, my Prince,” moaned 
*etros lugubriously, noting with the tail of his eye that 
Danae, venturing as far as the doorpost in sympathetic 
curiosity, had slipped the wedge into the hole. 

“If you hadnl; been so clumsy, nothing would have 
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happen^, fellow,” snapped Despina, contemplating her 
rumed apron. “ I didn’t meet a priest, so why should 
I be unlucky?” 

'' And I did meet him, and nothing has happened to 
me,” said Prince Romanos gaily. ‘‘ Get yourself a new 
apron with that, old mother, and don’t croak. Make 
haste, friend Petros,” as the sentry brought up the horse, 
which he had captured ; “ or shall I send the police for 
you with an ambulance ? ” 

“ O my Prince, I think I can get to the Palace,” said 
Petros, rising witli many groans, ‘‘ but after that ” 

“ You will have to goon the sick-list instead of coming 
into the country with me. That’s where my ill-luck 
comes in,” said the Prince, as his retainer hoisted himself 
with tremendous difficulty into the saddle. 

'‘Take the little lord in, Eurynora6,” cried Despina 
wrathfully. “ How often have I not told you that no 
modest girl goes peeping out of gates, and there you are, 
absolutely outside ! You’re a bad one, and I always 
said so.” 

Danae obeyed, too much excited even to give Despina 
as good as she gave, so near and clear to her mind was 
the culmination of the plot. Her brother was going 
away somewhere, and Petros had contrived to avoid 
going with him, and the door could be opened by anyone 
who knew the secret of the obstructed lock. Moreover, 
the saints— so she gratefully phrased it — had put in her 
way the means of escape from the fears of Janni’s future 
in Strio which had been suggested by the words of 
Pet»fts when last they met. With the Girdle of Isidora 
in her possession, she could bargain for his safety with 
her father. Prince Christodoridi was an unsatisfactory 
person to bargain with — she recognised it quite dis- 
passionately and not without admiration — since he 
never kept any promises that were not strictly in ac- 
cordance with his own interests, but with the treasure 
of the family in her hands, it would be hard if Danae 
could not manage to bind him down to tolerance of 
Janni’s presence, if not to actual recognition of his 
rights. To leave the girdle where it was, for her 
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brother to bestow on some other schismatic wonjan, was 
a thought which only suggested itself to be scouted. 

The morning passed quietly. Despina went out with 
her baskets, shutting the gate with a tremendous bang, 
since the lock was difficult to manipulate. The Lady 
compassionated her on having to start so late on such a 
hot day, and called Mariora to carry her chair and table 
out of doors. The favourite spot on the lawn in front 
of the house was not sufficiently shady to-day, and only 
the thick foliage of the ilexes afforded tolerable shelter. 
The Lady sat down to finish her letter, with Danae and 
Janni playing on the ground beside her, and Mariora 
returned to her work. As the day grew hotter and the 
air and the hum of insects more drowsy, the child became 
sleepy and fretful. 

“ Carry him indoors, Eurynomd,*’ said the Lady, look- 
ing up from her writing. It is early for his sleep, but 
the excitement this morning must have tired him. I will 
come and sit beside him while you have your dinner.” 

“It is done as you command, my Lady,” responded 
Danae, with unusual meekness, and she lifted the child 
to carry him into the house. On the verandah she 
paused. There were sounds at the gate. The Lady had 
heard them too, and risen from lier chair, just as Mariora 
rushed through the hall from the kitchen. 

Fly, my Ladj^, hide younself ! Murderers ! ” shrieked 
the old woman. “ I will keep them back 1 ” and she 
pushed her mistress violently inside the house and ran 
towards the gate, brandishing a ehr^pper. The Lady 
turned to snatch Janni out of Danae's ai*ms, but ^ew 
back suddenly. 

“ Hide him, my Eurynomt^, save him ! You love him, 
I know.” 

“ They will do you no harm, Ladj^” responded Danae 
confidently, “ nor the little lord either.” 

“ What do you know about it, girl ? Listen ! ” as the 
clash of w’^eapons and a terrible sobbing shriek reached 
their ears. “Ah, my poor Mariora! Take him, hide 
him — you have some place. I will go and meet them 
and give you time.” She pressed a passionate kiss on 
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Janni's gleepy eyes. " Save him, I charge you, Eurynom^. 
Go, go quickly ! ” 

Overmastered by sheer force of will, Danae fled through 
the hall and kitchen and out into the ilex-grove, seeing 
nothing but the tall red figure stepping out with un- 
covered head into the blinding sunshine. A clamour of 
words followed her, menaces and evil names, then the 
Lady*s voice, very clear and distinct in her foreign 
Greek. 

I am the wife of the Lord Romanos. If you kill me, 
you kill your Princess.'* 

Again that clash of steel, and Danae's stubborn heart 
misgave her. Pausing only to wind her shawl firmly 
round Janni and herself, she began to climb, hurriedly 
and furiously, and never ceased until she had reached her 
eyrie, where no one could see her from below. She 
found a cradle among the branches for Janni, and tied 
him there safely before she ventured to look out of the 
window she had made for herself. On the lawn lay a 
prostrate figure in a red gown, dreadfully still, with a 
deeper red spreading from it to the grass, and men in 
the uniform of the Prince's guard were searching eagerly 
among the trees. Others came rushing out of the house 
as she watched. 

Not a soul there ! Where are they ? " was the cry. 
“ What is the use of killing the she -wolf if the cub is 
left alive ? " 

Then Petros was false ! More than that, it came upon 
Danae like a blow that her father had planned this 
murder all along, and deliberately made use of her to 
furtfier his plot. In the sudden revulsion of feeling she 
forgot her own hatred of the Lady, and the ignoble part 
it had led her to play. Janni was alive, left to her 
charge by his murdered mother, and she would save him 
if she died for it. Sick and shaking, she crawled back 
to where she had left him, and found him peacefully 
asleep. Seating herself in a fork of the branches beside 
him, she loosened her dagger in its sheath. If they were 
tracked to the tree, no one should touch him while she 
remained alive. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE BRAND OF CAIN. 

DANAtl woke from the sleep or stupor that had over- 
come her to find Janni patting her face. 

“Wake up, Nono, wake up!"' he was saying, as he 
was wont to do in the early morning. “ Breakfast ! '' 

With a horrible spasm of fear, she covered his mouth 
quickly with the shawl, fearing his voice might have 
been heard, then listened apprehensively. But no sound 
came from below, and Janni w^as struggling to get rid 
of the shawl, and insisting, in his own language, which 
only Danae understood, that lie was very liungry, and 
would shortly roar if breakfast was not foithcoming. 
Judging by her own sensations ihat some liours must 
have passed since she had climbed the tree, she ven- 
tured toj, crawl Imck to her point of vantage and pe^r 
cautiously forth. The dreadful red form still lay where 
it had fallen, marring the peaceful beauty of the gar- 
den with its rigid lines and clenched hands, but of the 
muixierers there was no sign. Could they have guessed 
that she and Janni were hidden in the groundsT and 
be lying in wait in the house, ready to pounce upon 
them when hunger should drive them forth ? Danae 
shook from head to foot as the thought occurred to 
her, but a howl from Janni brought her back to him 
in a panic, and made action inevitable. Quieting him 
with promises and entreaties, she let herself down from 
the tree, and starting at every sound, crept through 
the bushes and reconnoitred the kitchen door. There 
was no one to be seen, and she ventured inside. Every- 
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thing WM thrown nhout and broken, but lib oiie wm 
th^re. Sicking off her slippers, she -crept through the 
hall to the front of the nouse. Curtains had been 
roughly pulled down, pieces of furniture dragged from 
theu^ places, evidently to make sure that no one was 
hiding behind them, and all receptacles ransacked. The 
sight of the bureau standing open gave her a shock, 
but she saw at once that the secret drawer had hot 
been discovered. Approaching noiselessly, she touched 
the spring, and the Girdle of Isidora, in all its antique 
and sacred beauty, lay before her worshipping eyes. 
With a sudden impulse she snatched it up, and fastened 
it with trembling fingers round her waist, hidden by 
her long coat and apron, leaving the drawer open. 

A distant wail reminded her of her charge, and she 
returned hastily into the kitchen to look for food. 
Some milk she was able to rescue from a broken crock, 
but there was none of the white bread which was 
always bought for Janni. Surely Despina ought tp 
have returned with her purchases by this time ? Danae 
ran out towards the gate, avoiding with a shudder 
the tumbled heap which showed where Mariora had 
made her gallant and ineffectual stand on behalf of 
her mistress, but recoiled hastily. Almost at her very 
feet lay Despina, dead among her baskets. She had 
been attacked from behind and cut down as soon as 
she wai inside the gate. With iron resolution the girl 
crushed down the desire that seized her to run away 
screaming — ^anywhere, anywhere, away from those three 
eorpaea, Janni remained alive and dependent on her, 
aou Me must take care of him. Setting her teeth, 
she stepped forward gingerly until she was able to 
seize one of the baskets. Happily, it was the one 
containing the bread, and she hurried back to Janni, 
and brought him down from the tree and fed him. 
She found a hiding-place in the bushes, close to the 
spot where the L^y had sat writing that morning, 
and tried to get the child to sleep again while she 
thought things out. How she was to place him in. 
safety she could not tell. She did not even kndW' 
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way iHt the Palace, aod besides, her brot W might, 
epfen now have started on his expedition, fioreover, 
%6re was the disquieting fact that the murderers had 
all Worn the uniform of the guard, which seetned to 
l^ng her round with fresh perils. The guard were 
iShen in the plot to destroy the Lady and her son, 
a>iid to go to the Palace would be to walk straight 
into their clutches. Worse still, they were to provide 
a detachment to garrison the garden that night, so 
ttie Prince had told Despina when he announced his 
approaching journey before he rode out, and they would 
no doubt use the opportunity to place the three dead 
bodies inside the house, and remove all traces of the 
tragedy from the outside. They were not to come near 
the house itself, nor to see anything of the inmates, so 
their ordtjrs ran, and therefore the horrible business 
would in the most natural way remain undiscovered 
until Prince Romanos returned to Therma and came 
to see his wife. 

And in the meantime? Danae’s heart sank. Her 
brother would be away three or four days, as he had 
told Despina, and it would fall to her to keep Janni 
safely concealed and fed for that time. The slightest 
sign of their presence, tlie faintest wail from the child, 
and the murderous crew who had killed his mother 
would be upon them. There would be no more milk, 
even if she could make the bread last which she 
found in the basket, and Janni was not accustomed 
to bear privation silently. Nor was a tree an ideal 
sleeping-place for three or four nights, especially when 
any movement in the branches might botra^ your 
presence to bloodthirsty enemies below. Slowly a plan 
grew up in Danae’s mind. She and Janni would escape 
from the garden while there was time, before the guard 
arrived that evening. The gate was out of the ques- 
tion owing to the presence of the sentry, but the wall*, 
was easy to climb, especially where trees grew dose 
to it Imnae had no mind to trust herself in lliermer, 
but she knew, by longing observation from her tree- 
which way lay the open countxy^ and there it 
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mimt possible to find villages where she and «)r4^ 
ninght be shdtered until she could manage to e6m- 
municate with her brother. Crawling out of her con- 
cealment, she picked up the letter which the Lady, 
had b^n writing, and which had fallen to the j^ound, 
folded it and hid it in her dress. It would a 
credential should she be forced to approach Prince 
Eomanos through a third person, less likely by far to 
arouse suspicion or to provoke danger than the famous 
girdle. Then she ventured back into the house to 
collect a few clothes for herself and Janni, which she 
made into a bundle with the rest of the bread, and 
hid among the trees at the point she thought best 
for crossing the wall. Returning to fetch the child, 
she was horrified to hear violent blows upon the gate. 
The guard had arrived early — the mob of the city 
were attacking the house — the conjectures, both equally 
alarming, chased one another through her brain as jshe 
caught up Janni, and rushed with him once more to 
the tree of refuge. But before she could mount it 
she heard her brother's voice. 

** Open the door, Despina ! it is I. The lock will not 
work. Unfasten the bolt. Are you all asleep ? 

Saved as by a miracle! Danae left Janni on the 
ground, and ran joyfully to the gate, where she 
struggled vainly with the lock, while the Prince 
demanded impatiently why the door was not opened. 

It is I, lord — Eurynom^ ; and the bolts are not 
fastened, but the key will not turn." 

** The key ? What are you doing with the key ? 
Where is Despina? She knoivs how to open it." 

“Alas, lord ! I found it in the door. An evil fate has 
overtaken Despina." 

“Holy Basil! what do you mean, girl? Call Man- 
ora, then. What has happened? W3l you fumble to 
all eternity?” 

“ Lord, there is no one to call.” In spite of herself, tears 
were very near Danae’s voice. “ There came men 

“Men? what men? What did they do? Open : 
door, girl ! What of my wife — of the Lady ? ” 
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"The little lonJ is safe, lord.*’ 

The words were spoken very low, and they were 
downed by the noise of a vigorous assault on the door. 
Il^dently Prince Romanos had called the sentry to his 
nelp, for the stout planks gave way with a crash, and 
he Burst in. " Where is your mistress ? ” he cried fiercely, 
sei^ng Danae by the shoulder. 

.:“She lies there, lord. She has not moved,” she 
faltered. 

A doctor ! fetch a doctor ! ” cried Prince Romanos to 


the sentry, " and, Christos,” to the guard who was hold- 
ing his horse, " the police — no, the chief of police. He 
is to come alone. Show me where your mistress is, 
Ec^nom^. You say she has fainted ? ” 

He passed the bodies of the two old women without 
heeding them, dragging Danae with him at a pace 
which almost whirled her ofl* her feet, until he re- 
leased her with a suddenness that sent her stagger- 
ing among the bushes. He had seen the rigid red 
figure on the grass. For the moment Danae thought 
he would have fled, unable to face it, but he pulled 
himself together and went on, treading with fearful, 
uncertain steps. He was kneeling l^eside his dead wife, 
laying a hand on heart and brow, assuring himself of 
the awful truth, and then he broke into a wild lamen- 
tation which thrilled Danae to the core, for its rough 
island Greek showed her tlie primitive Striote under 
the mask of the denationalised European. 

" Alas, Olimpia, my fairest ! Dear love of my heart, 
whom I wooed under the orange-trees in the twili^t, 
who shouldst have sat beside me on the throne ! Be- 


loved, thou hast left mo too soon ; thou, who didst lay 
a healing hand upon my tortured brow, shouldst have 
worn with me the diadem of New Rome. Like a shy 
proud fawn wast thou when I first beheld thee, fearing 
to hear of the love to which thine own heart leaped 
out in response; like the stricken deer wounded by 
tiie huntsman do 1 see thee now. In thy glory did 2 
behold thee last, beautiful exceedingly, worthily aprar* 
^ed-^not Helen’s self could have excelled But 



!tid^ tiiouJU^ low; crael Charo^ has sz^tehed Uiee 
from me, who wast my eyes, my soul, my life;? pay 
all ” ^ 

Dauae could bear no more. Her brother was unPon^; 
Bcious of her presence, and she burst through the bushes 
and across the lawn to the spot where she had left 
Janni. Catching him up, she hastened back and tried 
to put him into his father’s arms. 

"See, lord, you are not left wholly desolate. There 
is yet one to love and that loves you.” 

" Take the child away ! ” said Prince Bomanos angrily. 

" But, lord, your little son 1 ” 

" Take him away. What do I care for him ? It is 
his mother I want — not a baby that cannot speak.” He 
turned again to the Lady’s body. " Sweet, hast thou no 
word for thy lover ? How has he sinned that those lips 
are closed and silent which have so often overflowed 
with words of love ? But no, it is neither his sin nor 
thine, but the iniquity of those who sought to strike 
him through thee 

A howl from Janni, whom the indignant and per- 
plexed Danae had been vainly endeavouring to console 
for his father’s repulse, broke into the lament. 

" Will you take that child away, girl ? Is this a 
scene for his young eyes? Take him to the nursery, 
and keep him there until I send for you.” 

"You bid me go, lord, and take with me the little 
lord?” demanded Danae, thrilling with outraged pride 
and affection on behalf of her little charge. 

" Yes, go, in the name of the All-Holy Mother of God, 
and leave me alone with my dead ! ” 

* " I go, lord ! ” said Danae impressively, but she doubted 
whether he even heard her. He was bending over his 
wife again. 

"Most beloved, open those lips but for an instant, 
and me to whose cursed treacheiy I owe this blow. ; 
list.i^y spirit visit me at night, my beautiful one, and 
keep vengeance ever in my mmd. If there be one left 
ahve:;<tf those who slew thee—” : ^ v 

/ The familiar voice, raised in a half chant, grew v 
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m.'ldkluiae’s eare. She was stalking majei^icaUj^kaaoss 
%» grasB, hushing the protesting Jknni in her arms, 
and uatening gr aeoily for some word of recall. No one 
should say wie had stolen away secretly, but if she was 
^driven out she would go. His son, his heir, was nothing 
rto l^rince Romanos in comparison with the dead body of 
, the schismatic woman 1 He would leave him without 
protection in the house, till the conspirators returned 
and finished their deadly work ! Very well, then ; he 
should see no more of Janni until he h^ learnt to value 
him properly. Danae would at once save the child and 
punish the father. Mingled with her loftj^ resolves was 
pethaps a vague idea of averting retribution. The 
death of the lady was without doubt in some measure 
due to her ; she would blot out her guilt by saving the 
Lady’s son. 

Prince Romanos did not call her back, and when 
she looked round from the edge of the wood he was 
, still kneeling over his wife’s body. Her heart hardened 
against him, and she picked up the bundle she had 
left under the trees and went on as far as the wall. 
She climbed up easily enough, and dropped the bundle 
over, then returned for Janni, and wound him closely 
in her shawl. The ground outside was happily soft, 
for on this side the garden adjoined a large piece of 
land belonging to the Prince which he had planted 
with trees, with the intention of making it into a park 
in future, and she was able to let hersdf down safely 
by her hands. She had often longed to explore this 
piece of woodland, and when it was once crossei she 
would be well away from the city. She started very 
happily, beguiling the way by conversation with Janiii, 
though after a time it occurred to her that there was 
nothing very interesting in the rows of young trees and 
the growing shrubs. Janni was heavy to carry, too, 
when it was not a question of merely rambling about 
the garden, but she held on stoutly, sustained by het 
mingled motives. 

' Sitting down at last to rest at the top of a hill up 
Wiikh uEe had laboured w4th considerabte 
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look^ lliefc the way she had come. The sea ih ■ 
ihe distjahce gave her a mooient^s wild loBging for 
Stario, but there would be no safety there for ^nni, 
she saw that now. Bather must she look nearer, to 
the new Therma, with its streets of tall white houses 
crossing and recrossing with mathematical regularity, 
and the Emathian flag flying over the Palace, the 
^ition of which she could easily distinguish now, 
dominating the broad road leading from the great 
square called the Place de TEurope Unie. But betweeh 
the Palace and herself was the villa among its woods, 
witti her brother mourning over the tragedy she had 
helped to bring upon him, and she wondered hopelessly 
how the tangle was ever to be unravelled, how she 
could keep Janni in her own charge, and yet see him 
restored to his proper position. But her desultory 
musings were suddenly focussed into a keen and 
pressing anxiety. Among the young trees between 
her and the wall of the garden something was moving. 
At first it looked like a bright bird ^ing low, but 
as she watched it she realised that it wets the gay 
fez and golden tassel of a man of the Prince’s guard. 
There was no need to ask herself who it could be. 
Petros had guessed that she had fled with the child, 
had tracked her path, and was following hard on her 
heels, that he might finish his evil work, and make 
sure of the victim who had been snatched from him 
in the morning. 

Terror lent wings to Danae’s tired feet, and catching 
up daani, she hurried on down the hill. There wap 
no time to look for villages, and what village would 
shelter her against the demand of a servant of the Prince ? 

stumbled along wildly, looking hopelessly round Idr 
sbme luding-place that might enable her to evade the 
pursuer. But he had reached the top of the hill while 
shd was still full in view, and his shouts of “ Eurynom4 ! 
stop, girl!'* his adjurations and threate of vengeance, 
came to, her famtly on the wind, though she strove to 
shut hmr ears to them, l^ed as she was, and burdmied 
Hdth ^^d, she had no hof>e of oiltdistimci^ ‘ 
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iSibe struggled on, though it seemed to hel that be 
now m close that she could hear his heavjr foot- 
Then, as she reached the foot of the hill, and 
ilh contrived glade opened before her, she saw 

<me single chance of safety, for there were the figures 
dl men and horses under the trees. Two men wearing 
European clothes, and evidently not Emathians, were 
Walking up and down impatiently, as though waiting 
for somebody, and behind them were four horses under 
the charge of two armed guards. There was no doubt 
in Danae s mind as to the identity of the strangers. 
They must be the Englishmen whom Prince Eomanos 
had told Despiiia he was to meet and accompany on 
their journey— and therefore they were an additional 
danger. The single subject on which Danae and the 
two old women were in agreement was that of the pre^ 
posterous baselessness of the claims of the schismatic 


Englishman who dared to put himself forward as heir 
of the Eastern Empire by right of direct descent from 
the Emperor John Theoplianis. When the Orthodox 
position was triumphantly vindicated by the election 
of Prince Romanos, who could trace his lineage only 
in the female line, to the throne of Emathia, he had 
relegated the rival claimant, so Dannie Hmily believed, 
to a species of honourable imprisonment in a remote 
part of the principality. Here he could amuse himself 
by playing the ruler under strict supervision, and was 
even allowed to visit Therma on asking permission. 
Judging him by herself, however, Danae had no faith 
in his gratitude for this considerate treatment, and 
saw in him merely another menace to Janni’s safety if 
he discovered who he was. But the danger of Petros 
hot on her heels was more pressing, since she had alwkys 
understood that Englishmen were easily to be deceived. 
Yet how, in any case, was Petros to be kept from-, 
publishing the perilous truth? Her quick scheming 
brain worked at tremendous pressure during the last 
Stated minutes of her stumbling run. 

**Come back, girl! Will you min everythiiag?” she 
; heard Petros cry, as he made a final |i*tt^pt to head 
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her orf, wd only found himself at the tqp of a sld|^ ' 
too steep to descend He was obliged to go round, 
and she reached the two Englishmen, who hm paused, j 
astonish, in their walk, and threw herself panting 
at the feet of one of them, a keen hard-faced man with 
noticeably blue eyes. 

" Mercy, lord ! justice ! protection ! ” she sobbed. 

“ This is Prince Theophanis, if you want to speak to 
him.'*" The blue -eyed man indicated his companion, 
and Danae transferred her plea to him almost mechani- 
cally, her tired arms loosing their hold of Janni, who 
slid to the ground and began to investigate the strangers* 
boots with much interest. 

“ Save us, lord, this poor child and me, from the 
evildoer who pursues us ! He will tell you that he is 
my uncle, but it is not true. I have nothing to dq 
with him, nothing whatever.** 

“ Why, it is Petros ! ** said Prince Theophanis in 
surprise, as the guardsman made his appearance, hot 
and angry. “ Do you say that this girl is your niece, 
friend Petros ? ** 

‘‘Why should I say it, lord, when it is not true? 
Thank the saints, she is no kin of mine ! ** 

He stopped abruptly, and Danae could have cried 
aloud with joy. She had Petros in her power; he 
was afraid of her, or he would have contradicted 
her words. He was waiting for her to tell her story ; 
obviously, then, he did not wish these strangers to 
know of his treachery to his master, and she might 
use ker hold over him to save Janni. With an admir- 
able transport of gratitude, she flung herself down 
and kissed the ground before the Prince's feet. 

“ Ah, lord, what power is yours since even this wicked 
wretch must tell the truth in your presence I You 
will permit your suppliant to lay her woes before 
you ? 

"Tell me your trouble, by all means, if I can lidp'. 
you, but don’t kneel there. What is your name ? 

"{<ard, it is meet for me to kneel at your gractoua . 
leet. and ilus child witii ine.” She captured . 
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faitbcis, and piade hiiw embrace the Prince’s boo^, then 
fittii up fimd jpoufM forth her tale. " Lord, my name 
is Kidliop^ Vlasso, and I dwell in Therma ^th my 
i^iistor and her husband, who is in the Prince's guard— 
a ^mrade of that ruffian there. He it was who led 
my brother-in-law into the Jove of strong drink — not 
mastika, lord, but raki and such horrible tilings — so 
that he would come home and frighten and grievously 
i^buse iny sister and me. But last night he was like 
one possessed of a demon, and after beating us both, 
he dragged my unhappy sister out of the house by 
the hair of her head, and beat and kicked her till she 
died — the neighbours all looking on and fearing to 
interfere. Then, terrified lest lie should kill us also, 
I snatched up the child, my nephew, and fled away, 
put of the street and the city, seeking only safety. 
But why this evil wretch should have pursued us I 
know not, save that it can be for no good reason." 

‘‘You come from the islands, as he does, and he 
meant to take care of you, perhaps?" suggested the 
blue - eyed man. Danae repudiated the suggestion 
with terrified vigour. 

* “Nay, lord, I have never been out of Therma in 
my life. I speak but as the people in our street 
speak." 

“Well, friend Petros, what have you to say ?" asked 
Prince Theophanis. “ Why were you chasing the 
girl?" 

“For no pleasure of my own, I assure you, lord,” 
responded Petros, with excellent indignation. "^The 
ungrateful minx may say what she likes, but I came 
merely because I was* sworn by the holy cross to do 
it, and I wish I had never promised. All the morning 
1 was busy helping — busy, I mean — ” he paused, 
embarrassea. 

“Helping the murderer to escape, I suppose?" said 
ijie blue-^yed man, and he brightened up. 

“Hiere is no deceiving the Lord Qlafko, I know 
that of old. Well, lord, my unhappy comr^e found 
to entreat me to seek out tnis girl aa^ the 



child, hij^ m4, aad see tiia;ti they did tiot starve, so | 
tracked them as far as;,this. Vour excellencies, can 
see that compassion alone made me do it. The girl has 
the tongue of a demon, and the brat is too young to 
urork. 1 have nowhere to put them, but I came, and 
you see my reward.” 

'"The girl will be wanted as a witness, surely?” said 
the Prince. 

Petros shrugged his shoulders. *' Oh, as to that, there 
will be witnesses enough,” he said. But it will relieve 
me of her. The police will clap her into prison and keep 
her safe.” 

My Prince ! ” cried Danae frantically, you will not 
let them throw me into prison, and rob me of the child 
entrusted to me with her last breath by my dying 
sister ? ” 

She stopped abruptly, for the dramatic instinct was 
leading her into possible pitfalls, but the two English- v, 
men were consulting apart for a moment, and had not 
noticed the slip. An Emathian prison, though better 
than in Boumi days, was not an ideal training-school 
for a respectable girl. 

‘‘ The place is overrun with servants already,” said the 
blue-eyed man. 

‘*One more would not make much difference. Zoe 
might find work for her in the nursery, and the child 
is about your boy's age. Make a good playfellow for 
him,” 

^*H’m l we had better leave that to Zoe,” remarked 
the bluftt eyed man, with distinct hesitation, child 
from the slums of Therma ” 

‘‘ Lord,” interposed Danae tearfully, aware that her 
case, was being discussed, ‘'you will not give me up 
to him?” 

" 1^, lord,” said Petros, with the air of one conferring 
a vast benefit, “ why not take the girl to serve in your 
house ? She has been taught to work, and a good 
beating now and then will Keep her up to it If her 
vdtpeoC; ^ be needed, 1 will get a letter wri^ep 
to I should be glad to let poor comra^ 
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lOMitr that idte and the child were safely aVay from 
WB dty, and not getting into, mischief.” 

“We will see,” said Prince Theophania “Will you 
come to Elaustra, Kalliop^, to serve my wife, or my 
sinter, the Lord Olafko’s wife, as they shall decide? 
You can bring the child with you, of course.” 

Danse bowed her head again at his feet. “Your 
handmaid could ask no better, lord,” she said. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE SPY. 

*‘You understand, then,** said Prince Theophanis to 
Petros, “that I will take the girl into my service for 
the present, but that if she is required as a witness, 
the police have only to let me know, and the Princess 
will see that she is sent down under proper escort to 
Therma ? ** 

“ The Lady Eirene will hardly thank you for burden- 
ing her with such trash, lord,’* said Petros, with the 
familiarity of old acquaintance ; “ but my poor com- 
rade will kiss the icons for you night and morning, 
in gratitude for your protection granted to his son. 
When .th^ matter has been forgotten, he will obtain 
pardon from the Lord Romanos, and come and claim 
the child.** 

“ Ah, by the bye, what has happened to Prince 
Romanos ? ** asked the man called Glafko quickly. “ He 
was to join us here at three, and we have waited nearly 
twQ hours.’* 

H “Truly, lord, I know not. I have not seen my master 
JBince the early morning, when I was thrown from my 
horse while in attendance upon him, and he graciously 
excused me from duty for the rest of the day.*’ 

Danae listened with delight. Petros was a worthy 
feUow-conspirator, after all. He was taking pains to 
round off her story neatly, and pro\ide against any 
€%Bmce allusion to the fact of his having been seen out 
in tills direction. 

“ You pursued the girl all the way froni Therma alters 



.g^(ix^g a said the Mue-eyed maa.% “Truly, 

yi^ are a jpout-Kwrted fellow, friend Peteos!” 

Petros looked down, with admirably simulate cori- 
fufidon. “ Perliaps I may have been glM to get the day 
to myself, lord/* he admitted. “ There was the promise 
tb iny poor comrade — and I could not broach the matter 
to my master, lest he should feel compelled to hand 
NovOr to the police one whom he would much prefer to 
protect.** 

“Exactly. Prince Romanos knows nothing.** But 
Danae detected a mocking undercurrent in the blue- 
eyed man*H speech. He was suspicious al)Out something, 
sne saw, and slie wished she had not told that purpose- 
less lie about the islands. However, since it was told, 
it must be maintained. 

“ If I might venture to offer counsel, it would l>e that 
the Lord Theophanis and tlie Lord Glafko should ride 
on to the end of to-day *s short stage, and wait for the 
Lord Romanos at the inn,’* said Petros respectfully. 
“Since he is late, he will doubtless ride fast thither by 
the road, but if not, 1 shall meet him in my return to 
Therma, and can tell him where they are.” 

“ I suppose we can’t do better,” said Prince Theophanis, 
beckoning to the guards to bring up the horses. 

“Many be your yeais, friend Petrakil*' said Danae 
triumphantly, prudence forgotten for the moment. 

“ Wait, my lady, only w^ait ! *’ he responded, witli 
heartfelt wannth. The blue-eyed man called Glafko 
was watching them closely, so that no more was 
possible. ^ 

“Logofet,** said the Prince, as the guards came up, 
“ you had Ix^tter walk, and let the girl ride your horse 
as far as the inn. To-morrow we can find her a place 
on one of the mules.** 

The man called Logofet obeyed without demur, much 
to I>anae*8 astonishment, for she had expected nothing 
better than to trudge alongside holding a stirrup. The 
l^rds Mrere Thracian Emathians, she knew by their 
drea^ and e(|uipment, and she was prepared to regard 
them, as Exarchists, as rather worse Uian ordmary sehis- 
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maiacs^fbut, tiiey seemad to treat women . better 
th^ staunch Patriarchiats to whom she was accustomed* 
She w6s just making up her prejudiced little mind that 
this wfijs due to poorness of spirit, when she was forcibly 
undeceived. She had never mounted a horse before — 
there were none in Strio — and when Logofet swung her 
into the saddle, it was with such unnecessary force that 
she went over on the other side. Happily his comrade 
was there, and caught her. 

“ Fool ! ” he growled, as he restored her to her place. 

" If the Prince had seen thoe ! 

‘"The devil fly away with the Prince and the girl 
too!'* snarled Logofet. '‘If I had known we were to 
be ruled by women, I would never have joined thee, 
Gavril." 

“ Peace ! thou art a wild savage from the hills,*' said 
Gavril contemptuously, " and both the Prince and I can 
do very well without thee, if the honour of serving him 
and Glafko is not enough for thee. There ! Glafko looks 
round. Thou hast delayed us both with thy foolishness, 
and we shall not again be chosen to attend the Prince.” 

“ So much the better ! ” muttered Logofet, inciting the 
horse to a disquk‘ting prance as he led it. “ Hold tight, 
girl ! Is it not enough for thee to be taken to Klaustra, 
where kitchen -wenches must be treated like queens, 
that thou shouldst try to dismount every step of the 
way?” 

Horribly frightened, and much encumbered hy the 
necessity of holding Janni firmly on her knee, Danae „ 
did her best to obey, but the horse s movements under 
LogofSPs leading made her perfectly sick with terror, 
until she cried out a despairing appeal to be allowed 
to walk. The Prince and his brother-in-law turned 
instantly, and Lo^fet received a sharp rebuke, while 
Gavril was ordered to lead both horses. Thus relieved, 
Danae succeeded in maintaining her position for an 
hour or more, until, as dusk was falling, they reached, 
a wayside inn, the inner courtyard of which was full 
horses a^d mules and guards and servants. Those of: 
;^e lajtter who wore the livery of Prince Romanos we^ey 
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and their beaets from th€|r^> so 
tl&t Siere was tnudfai confusion. ^ 

"No sign of him yet, Wylie,” said the JWnee to his 


" but here is a messenger, I imagine,” as one of 
tile IRierma guardsmen swaggered up with a note. 

: % " He says he can't come — sudden severe personal 
^reavement,” said the Prince, after reading it. 

" Ah, he's playing us false, as I expected. Well, let us 
et rid of his fellows, and then I will commend Miss 
iliop^ Vlasso to the special care of the landlord’s 
wife. I mean to keep an eye on that young lady.” 


"What maggot have you got in your head about 
this luckless girl ? ” asked the Prince, when he and his 
brother-in-law met at supper. They spoke English, as 
was usual when they were alone together. 

"I presume that even you can see there’s something 
remarlcably fishy aViout her. Why did she and friend 
Petros, after breathing such violent mutual hostility, fall 
like lambs into the same story, and back each other up ? ” 
"Because it was true, I suppose. But I see. You 
think they were lx)th in the plot, and that the hostility 
was only a blind ? ” 

"And very badly carried out. What makes me 
certain is the girls denying that she comers from the 
islanda If ever I heard an island voice, it’s hera” 
"But her ancestors may have come from there.” 
"But she has the type of face. Look here, well 
ask Armitage wlien he comes. If he doesn’t say it 

is an island type ” 

" Yes, but if he does, what does it prove ? ” 

"That she and Petros are acquainted, and probably 
related, in spite of her strenuous denials.” 

"I suppose you mean me to understand that she 
was an accomplice in the sister’s murder, and that 
we are helping her to fly from justice ? ” 

"!By Jove! I shouldn’t wonder,” cried Wylie. "No, 
I hadn’t thought of that, though it did cross mv mi^ 
that the phuanthropic Petros was in all prowbility 
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the murdferous husband of the story. We are certainly 
introducing a novel element into our home circle.” 

‘‘ But that’s absurd. We won’t take her with us.” 

“ What are we to do — leave her here ? That’s exactly 
what I don’t want to do. You don’t see my point. 
What will you take that there has been no murder 
at all ? 

I don’t see what you mean.” 

Well, listen, I will send a man back to Therma 
to-night to bring out the earliest issues of the papers 
in the morning. If the girl was concerned in the 
affair the fact will have come out by this time. By 
her account, the thing was public enough. But if 
there is no murder in the papers at all ? 

" Because it has been hushed up ? ” 

‘*No, because it never happened. Because the story 
was ingeniously contrived to furnish a reason for the 
girl’s foisting herself on us, and going with us to 
Klaustra.” 

But why burden herself with the child ? ” 

“To make it look more natural, I suppose. How 
can I tell what’s at the back of their minds? But 
you can see that Romanos has contrived to make 
us introduce of our own accord the spy who is to 
keep an eye on us.” 

“We send her back with compliments, I suppose ? ” 
“Not a bit of it. We take her home — the little 
serpent ! — and cherish her in our collective bosom, 
keeping a sharp look - out as to her possibilities of 
stinging. - In other words, we’ll put her where she 
can see everything — in the nursery, if I can get Zoe 
*0 agree — and take good care that she tells nothing 
but the truth. The more she lives in our very midst,, 
the easier it will be to supervise her correspondence 
and her comings and goings.” 

“ I don’t see making things easy for her, Wylie.” 

“Why, what harm can she do, provided she tells 
the truth ? We have nothing to be ashamed of. And 
surely it’s better to have our spy labelled, than not 
to know who could be trusted and who not?” 

E 
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** Wylie, I don’t like it. The child — it Ajcurs to 
me — what if there is some design against your boy?” 

Colonel Wylie’s face showed signs of wavering for 
a moment, then regaincjd its decisive lines. Can’t 
help that, Maurice. If Zoe and I and Linton can’t 
looK after the child, why, we deserve to lose him. 
At any rate, there’s no plan of substitution, for this 
baby would be a puny creature beside him. But 
I’ll warn Zoe, of course, and get her help in keeping 
a watch on the girl. We must sift this thing to the 
bottom, for it’s all part and parcel of the disloyalty 
which I am convinced Romanos is plotting, and which 
you won't believe in.” 

*‘And if the papers confirm the girl’s story in the 
morning ? ” 

Why shouldn’t he have had the whole thing made 
up and inserted ? No, perhaps that’s a little too much. 
I will beg the young woman’s pardon if it is so.” 

But the papers were entirely on Wylie’s side in 
the morning, containing not a word of any such 
tragedy as JJanae had descriln^d. On the other hand, 
the landlord’s wife Ixickoned him mysteriously aside, 
and expressed it as her opinion that Ihere was some- 
thing very queer al)out that girl who said she was 
going to Klaustra to wait on the Princesses. She had 
cned out in the night so loud as to wake the servant- 
girls who slept with her, and one of them who under- 
stood Greek said that her cries were all of knives and 
blood, and her own share in some dreadful deed, llie 
others had teased her to tell them al)out iV but she 
refused to say a word, and they were now sending her 
to Coventry in consequence. The news was perplexing, 
for W’ylie could scarcely believe the girl to be sucn 
a practised plotter as even to support her story by 
the simulation of nightly terrora In the faint hope 
of clearing up the mystery, he tried to take her by 
surprise. 

“ Why did you call out in the night that your sister’s 
deatli was your fault, Kalliop^ ? ” he asked her. 

The questioning of the girls had prepared Danae for 
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farther 'cariosity, and she answered demurely, “Alas, 
lord ! it is true. I stirred up my sister to scold her 
husband when he came home drunk, or she would 
have received him meekly, and he would not have 
killed her.” 

He was not prepared with further questions, and she 
retired in mild triumph, to take her place with Janni 
on one of thf mules. Wylie’s obvious suspicions put 
her on her mettle. She was far too clever to make 
palpable efforts to disarm them, but set herself to learn 
all she could of her new surroundings, that she might 
provide against further attempts to take her by sur- 
prise. From some of the guards who could speak 
Greek she discovered, much to her astonishment, that the 
position of the Theophanis family was by no means 
that of dependants upon Prince Romanos. They were 
the recognised rulers of the northern or Slav portion 
of the principality, raising troops and administering 
justice, though in subjection to the Therma Government. 
Dana^^s assertion of their inferior lot was laughed to 
scorn, and she was informed, to her great indignation, 
that the brunt of the struggle for freedom in the 
Hagiamavra p^insula, the glory of which she had 
always believed to be her brother s peculiar possession, 
had been borne by them. Why they had allowed 
themselves to l^e defeated in the 'pUhiscite that followed, 
when their followers would gladly have manipulated 
the voting in their favour, no one quite knew, but it 
was understood that they had weighty and cunning 
reasons fo/ accepting temporarily a subordinate place, 
from which they would emerge as undisputed masters 
of the whole of Eraathia. Danae’s heart leaped when 
she heard this. To the glory of saving Janni should 
be added that of unmasking the plot which threatened 
her brother’s rule, and she would return to Therma 
doubly a deliverer. 

Information regarding the family life of her heredit- 
ary foes was equdlly easy to obtain. Prince Theophanis 
arwi the Lord Glafko were inseparable friends, neither 
taking any action without consulting the other. It 
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was shrewdly suspected that this complete unity was 
not altogether to the taste of the Lady Eirene, the 
Prince’s wife. Her title to represent the Imperial line 
was equal, if not superior, to his, and she was believed 
to advocate a much more energetic policy than that 
pursued by her husband and his friend. But much less 
nad been heard of her views and wishes since the death 
of her little son at the time of the apparent collapse 
of the family fortunes, and the guards considered that 
she had learnt to accept the inferior place proper to 
a childless woman. Her sister-in-law, the Lady Zoe, 
ranked far higher in the estimation of the Emathians, 
since in the veins of her son ran the blood not only of 
the Theophanis Eniperor.s but of their adored Glafko, 
whom they har^dsomely credited with having led them 
to victory in Hagiainavra. To Danae s ears this feeling 
supplied only the crowning proof of the impiety and 
heresy of the Slavs among the Emathians. They could 
welcome a mere ordinary Englishman, schismatic to 
the backlx)ne, without one drop of royal blood, as the 
ancestor of their future Emperors! Little did they 
know that the child she held in her arras could trace 
his descent through a succession of Despots of Strio 
and Venetian Patricians of unbroken Orthodoxy, un- 
til A chill seized her as she remembered Janni s 

schismatic mother, but after all, that mother was dead, 
and the obvious course was to declare that she had 
been Orthodox from her youth up. 

A new idea for Janni’s future suggested itself to 
Danae’s active mind on the journey. The TSliild had 
taken a great fancy to Prince Theophanis, and held out 
his arms whenever he came near — an invitation which 
the bereaved father could never neglect. The jealous 
pang which seized Danae at fii'st soon gave place to 
approval. If Prince Theophanis should wish to adopt 
Janni! The ironical prospect of his bringing up his 
rival’s son to supplant himself, and unconsciously 
destroying the prospects of his own nephew, gave her 
the keenest delight. She spared no pains to deepen 
thejondness of the man and the child for each other, 
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but it was impossible to find out whether the Prince 
had any such thought as she desired in his mind. 

‘ Ah, lord, take care of himT* she said impulsively 
one day, as he bent to lift Janni before him on his 
horse. “He is greater than he seems.” 

A whimsical smile crossed the Prince s face. “ And 
are you also greater than you seem, Kalliop4?” he 
asked her. 

“I am only a poor servant-girl, lord. Do not mock 
me!” she entreated, covering her very real confusion 
by a hasty retreat. 

“There’s something mighty queer about her, whatever 
she is,” said Wylie, looking after her. “ If she has been 
coached in all she says, the plot is too deep for my poor 
brain.” 

“ It was awfully good of the plotters to send us this 
little chap, at any rate,” said the Prince. “I wonder 
whether Eirene could bring herself to take to him ? ” 

“I don’t know whether she could, but she certainly 
won’t. No, I beg your pardon, Maurice ; I had no right 
to say that. When she sees how fond you are of 
him ” 

“ That would make no difference,” said Maurice 
sharply. 

“Well, we can’t tell. Don’t force the idea on her. 
She may think of it for herself. I’ll take the little 
chap and Kalliope straight to Zoe when we get in, so 
that your wife can just come in and see them casually.” 

“ Thankp, Wylie. You and Zoe are really frightfully 
good 

“ Oh, shut up, old man 1 I thought we agreed long 
ago that there was to be no more of that sorb of thing. 
It’s little enough we can do to make things easier for 
you — and your wife, and we’re heartily glad to do it.” 

Danae, unaware of these arrangements, was rather 
taken aback on her arrival at the Konak at Klaustra. 
The place had been the abode of the Eoumi Governor 
in the days before liberation, and had been adapted 
to European use by the erection of a second storey 
on three sides of the hollow square of buildings sur- 
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rounding the paved court. The central portion, faoing 
the gateway, was evidently the residence the Prince, 
and a lady in black stood at the top of the steps, with 
a background of gaily dressed servants. She came 
forward to welcome her husband, and bestowed also 
a greeting — not a specially cordial one — on Wylie, who 
saluted in return, and reined his horse round as soon 
as Prince and Princess Theoplianis had gone indoors. 
Danae was preparing to dismount and follow them, 
but he told her hastily to stay where she was, and 
turned the mule. The buildings on the left-hand side 
of the square formed another dwelling, of less pretensions, 
and here also a lady was waiting on the steps. Before 
Wylie could dismount she ran down to him, and Danae 
watched their greeting with curiosity and interest. The 
Lady Zoe was not beautiful, nor particularly young, 
but she was unaccountably reminded of another couple 
she would fain have forgotten — Janni’s mother and 
Prince Romanos, now sundered for ever through her 
instrumentality. 

‘'And where is the autocrat?’' inquired Wylie gaily 
of his wife. 

“Just inside. I would not let Linton bring him out 
here, lest Maurice sliould see — and he reminded 

“Of course. Let’s go in and pay our respects. Oh, 
by the bye, Zoe, what do you say to starling an under- 
study for him ? We have picked up i-ather a jolly 
little waif of about his age, and brought him along 
with his nui*se.” ^ 

“ Graham ! what an extraordinary thing t5 do ! A 
child that you know nothing of ? Show him to me 
at once. He looks clean, at any rate,” she admitted 
reluctantly, “ and he has rather a dear little face. Are 
you sure he liasn’t been anywhere where there’s 
infection ? ” 

“I can only say that he hasn’t come out with any- 
thing between Therma and here. The girl is tremend- 
ously careful of him, too, but I don’t know anything 
about his surroundings before we got him. It is a queer 
business altogether.” 
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“Lady, my little lord is tired and hungry,” said 
Banae piteonsly, as Janni’s eyes Ibegan to wrinkle up, 
and his mouth to open, while the lady addressed as 
Zoe stood undecided. 

“ Poor little man ! so he is.” She took him into her 
arms, and the impending yell collapsed as if by magic. 
“ He shall share Harold’s supper, at any rate. Come in, 
nurse. What is your name ? Kalliop^ ? Have you 
had charge of him long?” 

“Since he was bom, my lady,” lied Danae with her 
usual hardihood, resisting the impulse to snatch her 
darling from the stranger’s arms, and following meekly 
up the steps,. At the top stood an elderly English 
maid holding a child of about Janni’s age, and dark- 
haired like him, but more strongly built, and with his 
father’s deep blue eyes. 

“ Hasn’t he grown ? ” demanded the mother ecstatically, 
as Wylie took the child, with a kind word to the maid. 
“ He gets more like you every day. You must see it.” 

“Never was such a likeness, sir,” corroborated the 
nurse dutifully. “And so knowing, bless his little 
heart ! ” 

“ Here’s a companion for him. Let’s see what they 
think of one another,” said Wylie, waiving judiciously 
the question of likeness. “Put yours down here, Zoe. 
Nonsense! why shouldn’t they like it?” 

His wife had demurred, and as it proved, with reason, 
for when the two children were set face to face upon 
the divan, their first acknowledgment of each other’s 
presencef^ a^fter one horrified stare, was a simultaneous 
yell, Danae flew to the rescue of her charge, and the 
English nurse of hers, and Wylie stfxd astonished, while 
his wife laughed. 

“ They will make friends over their bread and milk,” 
she said. “Come, Kalliop^.” 

Mounting the steps to the roof of the original 
buildings, they reached the modern rooms, fitted up 
in Engush style, which formed the home of the Wylies. 
Danae glanced round with something like awe at the 
appointments of the nursery. She had thought Janni’s 
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nurseiy tA the villa "European'' in the extreme, but 
it had been nothing like this. Wylie brought in a 
second high chair from another room, and the two 
nurses were speedily engaged in feeding their respective 
charges with bread and milk. Very quickly Danae 
observed, to her confusion, that Janni's table manners 
were not producing a favourable impression. He 
grabbed at the .spoon, filled his mouth too full, and 
choked, to the great scandal of his neighbour opposite, 
who commented on his behaviour obviously, though 
unintelligibly, in the nurse's ear. 

" There, tliere. Master Harold I he don’t know no 
better,” she said reprovingly, turning to the parents 
to add admiringly, *‘Did you ever see anybody so quick 
to notice things, ma’am ? ” 
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THE EDUCATION OF KALLIOP^. 

Before the meal was over, Danae became aware that 
the number of the spectators was increased. Prince and 
Princess Theophanis had come in quietly, and were 
watching the children as they ate. 

Not a bad little chap, is he ? ” said Maurice at last. 

His wife shrugged her shoulders. “ Not a bad -looking 
child, certainly. But no look of race about him.” 

Danae understood the tone, if not the words, and 
bristled angrily in Janni's defence. But the Prince was 
speaking again. You wouldn*t like us to take charge 
of him, I suppose, Eirene, as Zoe and Wylie have their 
own ? ” 

‘'Maurice!” She turned upon him with poignant 
reproach. ' To take Constantine’s place ? ” 

“ No, nonsense ! No one could ever take Con’s place. 
But I thought it raiglit be an interest for you, to have a 
child about^the house.” 

“ Whatiinterest could there be for me in any ordinary 
child like that ? He would not be a descendant of John 
Theophanis.” 

The name caught Danae’s attention, and she looked up 
so sharply ^at Wylie noticed it. “ What do you know 
of John Theophanis, Kalliop4 ?” he asked her in Greek. 

“ He was the great Roman Emperor, lord, the blessed 
martyr from whom the Lord Romanos is descended/’ 
she replied. Princess Theophanis turned quickly. 

" The Lord Romanos ! ” she cried. “ Girl, that upstart 
can only trace his descent from the Emperor’s daughter. 
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Here in fchie room are the true descendants of John 
Theophanis, my husband and his sister descended from 
his elder son, I from the younger. And this child — ” 
her voice grew harsh — “ is the sole representative of the 
line in his generation. Do you understand ? Tell me 
what I have said.’* 

*‘That you are all descended from John Theophanis, 
lady,*’ said Danae sullenly, '‘and that this child is his 
rightful heir.” But her hands were on Janni’s shoulders, 
though her defiant eyes wandered from little Harold’s 
face to that of the Princess. 

My dear Eirene ! ” said Zoe, laughing uncomfortably, 
for there was a sense of something electric in the 
atmosphere. “Is it really necessary to require a con- 
fession of the Theophanis faith from every wretched 
servant-girl who comes into the house ? What does it 
signify whether she believes in our claims or not ? ” 
“If you are inclined to belittle your child’s rights, 
ZcKJ, I am not,” said the Princess coldly. Evidently her 
husband felt the moment w^as not propitious for urging 
his wishes, for the matter dropped, Bui when Zoe and 
her hustiand were alone together, Wylie sliowed that he 
had not forgotten it. 

“That girl has some closer asscK^iotion wdth the name 
of John ITieophanis than merely her Piinee’s descent, 
Zoe,” he said. “ Find out all you can al)out her — 
without letting her see that you are cross-(|uewStioning 
her, if possible. I don’t know* wdiat to make of her. ’ 

“ But what is there suspicious al)out he^, Graliam ? 
She seems devoted to the child.” ' 

“ Yes, but the whole thing is m <jueer. I had better 
tell you exactly what we know^ of her.” He related the 
story of their first meeting, and mentioned the points 
which had struck him at various times as suspicious, his 
wdfe listening with close attention. 

“ But I don’t see how it tits in,” she said at last. “ If 
she is a spy, why hamper herself with the child ? ” 

“ Tliat s what Maurice said. And then it struck him 
afterwards — I don't want to frighten you, Zoe — that 
there might be some design against Harold But 1 don’t 
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see it. Still, surely the very purposelessness of bringing 
a baby with her would tend to make her less likely to 
be suspected?” 

‘‘But what design could there be against Harold? 
Graham, what have you heard ? You must tell me.” 

“ My dear girl, I have heard nothing. It is simply that 
there were the usual rumours in Therma that Romanos 
was trying to negociate a royal alliance, and I suppose 
it is possible that the interested parties might wish to get 
rid of a^ny other aspirants to the throne.” 

“ Bv kidnapping Harold ? ” She paused in sheer horror, 
then laughed. “ You mean that they hope to deceive me 
by leaving that poor little shrimp in his place ? I think 
that is really rather far-fetched. At any rate, I promise 
you that Linton and I will keep a very wide-open eye on 
Janni and his nurse, and if any wiles can get the truth 
out of her, it shall come to light. Then you still think 
Prince Romanos is not to be trusted ? ” 

“ His whole manner was most unsatisfactory. Putting 
off and putting off, slipping out of things and drawing 
red herrings across the trail. Of course, if the story of 
the projected Scythian marriage is true, one can under- 
stand it ” 

Zoe interrupted him. “ I don't think you need be afraid 
of that, Graham. Tliink how long the rumours have been 
going on. Besides — I can't give you my authority, 
because it was told me in confidence — but I have every 
reason to believe that no such marriage can possibly take 
place.” • 

“ Then the mystery is deeper than ever — unless he 
is coquetting with the idea in the hope of getting some 
good out of it. But in that case he ought to let us into 
the secret. What are you to do with a man who won't 
play fair to his own side ? ” 

“ But suppase you disapproved of the secret ? It seems 
to me that he is very wise — from his own point of view. 
But it is horribly tireaome, of course — not bein^ able 
to trust him, I mean. Oh, Graham, what about Eirene's 
girdle ? Were you able to get it back ? ” 

“No, unfortunately. ]^erything seemed all right 
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and abova^board. The wall might never have been 
disturbed since the day she hid the thing, but there 
was merely an empty hole. And one can’t help remem- 
bering, you know, that the Sc 3 ^hian Imperial family 
would do anything to lay their hands on the Girdle of 
Isidora. But then, according to you, there’s nothing in 
that idea——” 

“ Nothing at all, I firmly believe. But I think Prince 
Eomanos is capable of a good deal in other ways — 
which makes me not at all anxious to have a tool of his 
in the house. So I shall watch pretty keenly to catch 
Kalliop6 tripping,” 

“ Begging your pardon, ma’am, might I speak to you 
a minui^ ? ’^said Linton on the threshold, and Zoe joined 
her. She had a heap of little clothes on her arm. “ I’m 
sorry to disturb you, ma’am, but I thought I should like 
you just to see these. They are what was just taken oft 
of that little boy Johnny. That nurse of his is singing 
him to sleep now — a thing I never have allowed in my 
nursery, nor never will — and he as naughty as possible, 
a fine contrast to Master Harold; so IVe put his bed 
in her room.” 

*'But the things look very nice, Linton — and very 
clean,” said Zoe, fingering them in some perplexity. 

‘‘That’s just it, ma’am. Look at the stuff — and the 
trimmings. And all English-made — leastways European, 
as they call it. It’s my belief, ma’am, that child has 
been stolen, and from a good home, too.” 

Zoe gasped. The variety of explanations of which 
Kalliop^ and her proceedings were capable was becom- 
ing bewildering. Under Linton’s stern eye she recovered 
herself quickly. 

“ Well, Linton, we must take great care of him, and 
make sure that she does not carry him away anywhere 
else, while we watch the papers and see if any child has 
been lost. I will talk to Kalliopd, and try to find out 
something more about her, but we must be careful not 
to let her see she is suspected.” 

Unfortunately, Linton was not a person who found it 
easy to disguise her feelings, when they were of an 
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unflattering character. Her whole demeanour, to Dana^’s 
quick eye, was instinct with suspicion, and the girl im- 
proved the opportunity given her by the night to put 
her defences in order. The next morning, while Linton 
was busy in the nursery, Zoe came as usual to sit on 
the wide verandah when her house-keeping duties were 
done, to look after Harold, and naturally found Danati 
there, keeping an eye on both children. After trying 
in vain to lead up to things gradually, she asked a 
direct question. 

“ Why does Janni wear European clothes, Kalliop^. ? ” 

The girl turned with a flash of bright eyes and white 
teeth. “ I wondered when you would notice it, my lady. 
My sister was in the service of a great Frank lady be- 
fore her marriage, and the lady has always sent Jannaki 
the clothes that her own little boy has outgrown.” 

“He must grow very fast. The clothes look nearly 
new.” 

“So much the better for Janni, my lady.” 

“ Why do you call Janni ‘ my little lord ' — kyriaki 
mou ? ” asked Zoe, changing the conversation abruptly. 

“ But I don't, lady. Why should I ? ” 

“You called him so to me last night.” Zoe's voice 
had hardened, imperceptibly to herself. Danae gave 
her one glance out of her black eyes, then laughed 
confusedly. 

“ It was only foolishness, lady. Does he not wear 
the little lord s clothes ? And we are proud of a first- 
born son iup-” she had all but said “ in Strio,” but substi- 
tuted just in time — “ in the islands. He is often called 
the little lord by the women.” 

“ Then you do come from the islands ? Why did you 
tell my husband you had never been there ? ” 

“Because I never have, my lady. I have always 
lived in Therma, but my family come from the islands. 
I suppose that is why that wretch Petros sought us out,” 
she added hardily. “ Being island-bom himself, doubt- 
less he wished to hear the island-talk again.” 

Zoe reflected for a moment. The explanation was 
glib enough, but it did not altogether satisfy her. 
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“Do yo'i ah.ays tell the truth, Kalliop4?” she asked 

“ O my lady, I never told a lie in my life 1 ” replied 
the unblushing Danae, with virtuous indication. Her 
hostess abandoned the unpromising field of inquiry, and 
began to talk about the children. 

They are very much of an age,” she said. 

“But the Lord Harold is much fatter,” said Danae 
politely, yet with an air that implied size was by no 
means everything. 

“ How well you have caught his name, Kalliop^ 1 
Have you ever heard it before ? ” Danae's eyes were 
uncomprehending, but she declined to give herself away 
by answering,, and Zoe went on. “ His first name is 
Maurice, after my brother, but we could not have two 
Maurices, so we called him Harold, after a dear friend 
of ours who nearly lost his life in trying to help us in 
Hagiamavra. Sometimes we call him Childe Harold, to 
distinguish hiiri. You have heard of Byron’s poem ? ” 

Any other Greek girl would have kindled to enthu- 
siasm at the name of Byron, but Danai* remained woe- 
fully perplexed, though she muttercid, in a hopeless 
attempt to save appearances, that she knew the poem 
well. Then, perceiving that she had made a blunder, 
she dashed into a bold confidence. 

“Lady, I will tell you a great secret. I feared at 
first, but now I know that 1 can trust you, since you 
received my Jaimaki kindly, and gave him a place with 
your own child. Once I told the Lord Theophanis that 
the child was greater than he seemed, which' ipade him 
laugh, and doubtless the Lord Glafko believed I was 
speaking falsely. But it is true. Janni is not my 
sister’s child. Her hoy died, and this is the son of the 
great Frank lady in whose house my sister served, as I 
told you.” 

Danae stopped suddenly. In the Lady Zoe’s eyes 
there was a look of dawning comprehension. Was it 
possible that the scandals agiteting Therma had reached 
her ears, and that she was within an inch of guessing 
the truth ? The girl plunged wildly into further 
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inventicm. “ He was her yoimgest child, lady, and she 
had children enough before. She desired to make a 
long journey with the great lord her husband, and they 
did not wish to take the child, for they were to be 
away for two whole years. So she sent for my sister 
to Czarigrad, and entrusted the little loi*d to her, with 
money for his food and clothes, and started with her 
husband. Tliat was how the little lord came to us.” 
‘‘And how long ago was this?” 

Danae embarked on elaborate calculations with the 
aid of her fingers. “Eight — nine weeks, my lady.” 

“ But you told me you had been with him from his 
birth!” 

“ Well — almost from his birth, lady,” conceded Danae 
pleasantly. 

“ And where is his mother now ? ” 

“ I know not, my lady. How can I tell ? ” 

“ But were you not to write to her ? ” 

“ Nay, my lady. Who of us could write ? ” 

“But she could not leave her child without making 
some arrangement — What is her name?” 

“ That also I know not, lady mine. My sister knew.” 

“ But this is absurd ! No one could have been so mod. 
What about the money she paid to your sister ? ” 

“ It was hidden somewhere in the house, lady. Per- 
haps my brother-in-law found it, or Petros.” 

“ Does Petros know anything al)out the Frank lady ? ” 
“ I cannot tell, my lady. Why should he ? ” 

Zoe gave up her (j[uestioning for the moment in despair. 
“ Then all tfiat you told me about the clothes was false ? ” 
“ Well, it was not quite true, my lady.” 

“ But I thought you never told lies ? If you say 
different things on different days, which am I to believe ? ” 
This seemed a new idea to Danae, and she pondered it, 
“ Whichever pleases you best, lady,” she said at last. 

“ But what I want is the truth. Can’t you understand, 
Kalliop4, that I prefer an unpleasant truth to a pleasant 
falsehood ? ” 

“You may think so now, my lady, but you do not 
know,” said Danae in a tone which clearly promised Zoe 
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imoiniiity from unpleasant truths so far as it lay with 
her. 

** I can*t make anything of her ! ” Zoe told her husband 
afterwai^. She k very pretty, and ahe aeema to have 
taken a fancy to me, but I am beginning to think you 
can't believe a word she says/' 

" Her flights of fancy are certainly surprising," agreed 
Wylie. 

Yes; as if any mother could be so unnatural! But 
meanwhile, who is the child, and what are we to do about 
him '/ And another thing, Graham : I don't believe the 
story of the Frank lady a bit. There is a great likeness 
between Kalliope and the child — I have seen it several 
times. They both remind me of some one else, too, but I 
can't think who it is. It is most mysterious." 

Well, the likeness — if it is not a mere imagination of 
yours — makes it probable that the tale of the Frank 
lady is only invented to add to the child's importance. 
Otherwise " 

“ You think we ought to put the whole thing into the 
hands of the Therma police ? ” 

“Not while she tells a different story every day. I 
still think that it's to the secret police we owe her pres- 
ence here at all. Therefore I shouhl say wait a little, 
and see if we can arrive at any residuuni of truth by the 
time her invention is exhausted." 

“ But it's so dreadful to feel that everything one. asks 
her leads her to tell fresh falsehoods!" lamented Zoe, 
“She doesn’t seem to have an idea that it’^ wrong." 

This was quite true. That falsehood siiquld be a 
sin — as bad as eating meat on a fast-day, oi* neglecting 
to salute an icon — was absolutely incomprehensible to 
Danae. Moreover, the fact that her new acquaintances 
so regarded it did not in the least raise them in her 
estimation. She thought of them, not as occupying a 
pinnacle of lofty if austere morality, but as fools, and 
the impression was deepened by a conversation she held 
with lanton, who laboured faithfully to awaken her to a 
sense of her lamentable moral condition. They had been 
watching f ixjm the verandah tne stream of claimants and 
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suppliants who sought the presence of Prince Theophanis 
every morning, and Danae remarked on this accessibility. 
So far as she could see, his guards let them enter im- 
partially in the order of their coming, and no one obtained 
first place by means of a bribe. 

“ Well, I should think not ! ” cried Linton, in vigorous 
if colloquial Greek. Colonel Wylie would have some- 
thing to say to any man who took a bribe.” 

“ Do the Princ ) and the Lord Glafko divide the presents 
that are brought, or does the Prince keep them all ? ” 
asked Danae. 

“ Presents ? what presents ? ” 

"‘The presents that they will not suffer the guards 
to take.” 

Linton snorted. “ You don’t know what you're talk- 
ing about, my girl. Neither the Prince nor my master 
have anything to do with presents. What is needed for 
the household is honestly bought and paid for, and the 
people are beginning to understand it.” 

Danac' laughed. “ The great ones take their commis- 
sion on the taxes, then ? ” 

“ You seem tc» think the lloumis are still here, Kalliop^. 
The taxes are collected by the Hierma Government, and 
the Prince merelj^ sees that it's done. And little enough 
gratitude he gets for all his work, and the peace and 
order the Colonel keeps with his police. This tumble- 
down old place, and nothing more.” 

“ You would liav(* me believe that this is all kept up 
upon nothing ? ” with open incredulity. 

“ The Prince spends out of his own pocket to do it.” 

Danae laughed freely. “That is very fine — to talk 
about. The money returns to him somehow, of course. 
He is laying up a great store — or the ladies spend it 
upon jewels.” 

“ My lady's jewels could be bought with a hundred- 
pound note any day,” said Linton indignantly. “The 
Princess has a better show, but they came to her from 
her own family. And the one thing she prizes most of 
all has been stolen, and she can't get it l^k — a waist- 
band Mrith pictures of saints all over it.” 

F 
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** Theie English people are mad/' was Danae's incon- 
sequent rejoinder. “Or else you must think I am, to 
expect me to believe such things. I am not a child, to 
be deceived with fairy tales.” 

She left Linton rather abruptly, and went to play with 
the children. It was disquieting to remember that she 
had brought the Girdle of Isidora under the roof of the 
person who considered herself its rightful owner. On 
the night of her arrival, she had hidden it cunningly, 
with the Lady's unfinished letter, inside her mattress, 
and now as soon as she could steal away, she went to 
make sure that it was safe. She would have liked to 
make Zoe an accomplice by entrusting it to her, but 
something told her that in that case the Princess Eirene 
would very quickly receive it again, and she pushed it 
sadly back into its hiding-place. 

“1 could bear to see my own lady wearing it,” she 
said to herself, “ but not the evil-eyed one.” 

For ever since her first sight of Eirene, Danae had 
been convinced that she regarded little Harold with an 
evil eye. It was quite natural, since he stood in her own 
son 8 place, but it was also strongly to be resisted. For 
several days Linton and lier mistress were perplexed 
by the overpowering smell of garlic which hung about 
Harold. Garlic was a forbidden delicacy’^ in the nursery, 
and when Danae felt an irresistible craving for it, she 
was obliged to seek the hospitality of the kitchen. But 
Harold’s hair and pinafores were strongly scented, and 
the smell was obvious in the room itself. Jt was Wylie 
who at last discovered a clove of garlic placed on the 
lintel of the door, and Zoe, watching while Linton was 
out of the way, caught Danae rubbing the child’s head 
and shoulders with it. The offender was impenitent. 

“ It is to avert the evil eye,” she said. “ Everyone 
knows it is the best thing — almost infallible.” 

“You are never to do it in future,” said Zoe. 

“Then the Lord Harold will pine away and die, 
my lady.” 

“ Nonsense ! I won’t have it, do you hear ? ” 

“As you will, lady,” reluctantly. “But at least I 
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will say Skordonf sJcordon/^ whenever the Lady 
Erene comes in. I will do what I can, though that 
is not nearly so much good.” 

It was in the faint hope of breaking Danae of some 
of her superstitions that Zoe began to teach her to 
read. She would not have suspected in the girl any 
desire for such an accomplishment, if she had not caught 
her poring diligently over a torn newspaper held upside 
down. Linton could read, and therefore Danae owed it 
to herself to pretend to be able to do so. She received 
her mistress’s offer without enthusiasm. 

“Of course 1 could read as well as anyone when 
I was a child, hut I have forgotten it,” she observed 
airily. 

But when the lessons had continued some few days, 
she astonished Zoe by looking up and remarking, “I 
told you a lie the other day, my lady. I. never got 
beyond theta at school.” 

“ Then you were at school, Kalliope'i ? Where ? ” 

“ Only for a week, lady — in Tortolana.” 

“ Tortolana ? But that is one of the islands — near 
Strio?” 

“ Yes, my lady.” Danae looked up smiling, and then 
realised the admission she had made. She grew crim- 
son to the very tips of her ears as she bent over the 
book again, and Zoe bemoaned herself afterwards to 
her iiusband, 

“Oh, Graham, I thought she was getting a little 
more truthful, and now I find she has been deceiving 
us all this time, and never meant to confess it! But 
if she does come from the islands, Petros may be her 
uncle after all, and there may not be a word of truth 
In any of her stories. What is one to believe ? ” 

“ What is one to do, rather ? ” said Wylie. 

“Yes, about Janni. If his poor mother should be 
looking for him 1 — and yet there is nothing in any of 
the papers about a lost child. And if she is away on 
a journey, it is no good putting a notice in a Therma 
paper 


^ Qarlic. 
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**None whatever. But think, if she gets anxious 
because of getting no news, she will put the matter 
into the hands of the Therma police, and a reward 
will be offered for tidings of the little chap. You 
must reineinbcT that our friend Petros knows where 
he is, and I think we may be quite sure he won’t be 
backward in claiining that reward if it is offered. So 
don’t woiTy yourself.” 
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ROOTED IN DISHONOUR. 

Yes, Petros knew where slie and Janni were, and the 
recollection caused grievous anxiety to Danaci She 
could not believe that he would sit flown meekly 
under the defeat she had inflicted on him, and hia 
continued silence, as time went on, became ominous. 
How lie could liave accounted to J Vince Komanos for 
the complete disappearance of his son and the nurse- 
girl was a mystery, and so was the Princes acquies- 
cence in it. Even if Janni was not to be acknowledged 
as heir, his father would surely wish to have him 
brought up under his own eye, and in this case Petros 
would presumably be sent to fetch him away without 
unnecessary publicity. 

“ luady ” — desperation drove Hanae at last to appeal 
to her mistress — ‘'if* the thrice accursed Petros came 
hither and demanded my little lord and me, would 
you give us up to him ? 

Zoe looked at her searchingly. “ Why should he, 
Kalliop^. ? What right has he over you ? ” 

“None, my lady; none whatever. His fathers were 
the dirt beneath the feet of ours.” 

Zoe frowned, but the fear of embarking the girl 
upon a fresh venture of fal8eh<x)d kept her from asking 
further questions. “ If he has no authority over you, 
Kalliop^, and is not sent by anyone who has, the 
Prince would certainly not give you up to him.” 

For the present Danae s anxiety was relieved. Her 
brother's interest in Janni could not be admitted unless 
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he had decided to acknowledge him publicly, and her 
own father was the only other person whose authority 
she owned. But Prince Christodoridi was not in the 
least likely to leave his island fastnesses for the sake 
of anything so unimportant as a daughter, and if Petros 
should have the hardihood to produce a letter from 
him — well, Danao would deny its authenticity and 
everything he alleged, let him assert it as much as he 
liked. From which it is evident that her views of 
truth had not yet reached a very high standard. 

Confiding in the moral suppoii of her hosts, and in 
the material protection of the guards who, under Wylie’s 
orders, patrolled the approaches to the Konak night 
and day, Danae permitted herself to regard her position 
as practically a permanency, and to plan how she might 
best take advantage of it. She looked back with some- 
thing like contempt on the little savage who had left 
Strio on a barbaric mission of vengeance, and was 
inclined to plume herself on having deliberately made 
use of her father’s plottings to overthrow his own 
schemes with regard to her. How keen had been her 
insight into human nature when she sought help from 
Prizice Theophanis and Glafko, how shrewd her cunning 
in hiding her identity and taking a humble place on 
the outskirts of their circle! For already s])e was in 
a fair way to realise the ambitions which her father 
had crushed down with such a heavy hand, and Strio 
had no place — or at best a very minor one, in her 
dreams for the future. She was almost inclined to 
ro^et the promise, in strict accordance with local 
eti(|uette, which she had obtained from Prince Cliris- 
todoridi, that in no case should Angelika be married 
before her. The regret was not due to any pity for 
poor Angelika, who had none of the consolations of 
change of scene she herself was enjoying, but to the 
conviction that if Angelik4 was permanently sundered, 
not only from Narkissos Smaragdopoulos but from 
all possible suitors, she would make things so unpleasant 
at home that her father would be driven in self-defence 
to recall his elder daughter and provide both with 
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husbands forthwith. But there would be considerable 
difficulty in the way of his finding her, and in the 
meantime things might happen that would prevent 
her returning to Strio at all— save as a European'" 
lady with no intention of remaining there. 

In Danae"s own opinion, she was now well on the 
way to becoming ‘'European.” Was she not learning 
to read, and making valiant eflbrts at reproducing 
deltas and epsilons whenever she could find a blank 
wall and a piece of blackened stick ? Then in manners 
she was conscientiously modelling herself upon Zoe, 
much assisted by Linton, who had formed the habit, 
after hearing or her connection with the islands, of 
alluding to her as a “ fisher - girl,” and excusing her 
lapses from strict propriety for that reason. In Danae s 
former world, great ladies as well as fisher -girls had 
stormed when they were angry, over-eaten themselves 
on feast-days, and spent long hours of leisure in gossip- 
ing and eating sweets, but things were different here. 
Some effort towards self-restraint began to show itself, 
and was warmly encouraged by Zoe, without any idea 
of the motives which were actuating the girl, and 
with a disconcerting blindness towards her “ European ” 
aspirations. When Danae received her first month's 
wages, and her mistress suggested that a little attention 
to ner wardrobe was advisable, two whole days of 
sulks followed the prompt thwarting of her desire to 
buy European clothes. Zoe’s horror at the suggestion 
she could not understand, not realising in the least 
what a picture she made in her Greek dress, with her 
splendid hair hanging down almost to her knees in the 
two thick plaits which now replaced the multitude of 
tiny braids which had taken hours to do. But Linton, 
who was a Philistine of the Philistines, and disapproved 
of national costumes as theatrical, used to allow her 
to put on one of her gowns when her mistress was out, 
and Danae would sweep about in it, admiring the 
fcwpling folds over her shoulder, and bitterly resentful 
01 her own short skirts. Otherwise she was submissive 
enough, embroidering herself an apron in the character- 
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istic Stno pattern, and adding what coins remained 
over to the store that decorated her cap. 

It was not often that the girFs self-complacency over 
the improvement in herself was disturbed, but however 
resolutely she might put it behind her, it was not 
possible entirely k) forget the tragedy in which she 
had borne a part. Assure herself as she might that 
Janni was perfectly happy, and far healthier than he 
had been at Therma, she could not escape (Xjcasional 
rude reminders that his present position of dependence 
on his father’s enemies was due to her. On Sunday 
afternoons it was Zoe’s habit to come into the nursery 
and read aloud to Linton, whose eyes were not as good 
as they had been, but who did not like to be reminded 
of the fact. True to lier desire for Danae ’s moral ad- 
vancement, the good wotiian herself suggested that the 
reading should l)e in Greek, and Danae listened with 
more or less edification. One day, however, she rose 
suddenly from fanning the children as they slept on the 
divan, and knelt down beside Zoo. 

Lady, is it true what that book says — that what is 
done can never be undone ? ” 

*‘A thing done can never l^e as though it had not 

been, Kalliope. flut what sort of thing ?” 

*‘But not if one goes on pilgrimage, my lady — to 
Jerusalem, even to bathe in the Jordan ? If one 

gives crowns and jewels to the icons ? ” 

“ Nothing can undo a wrong once committed, KalliopA 
We may repent of it, and it may be forgiven, but not 
even God Himself can take away the consequences.” 

'‘But if it was atoned for, lady mine, and — and 
forgotten ? Can one never say, ‘ That is done with ’ ? 
May it rise up at any time to torment one ? ” 

“ That is our punishment. But, Kallioj>4 — ” Zoo looked 
into the girl’s face and took the hands which were 
clasping her knees — "you can have no such terrible 
thing in your life, my dear child. But if you are 
plaiming anything of the kind, then sk^p. It is as 
you say, one can never get away from it.” 

"It is so; it is so.’’ Danae rose and wrung her 
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hands. ‘‘It returns, and one cannot escape it. The 

Furies pursue even those who had least ” She 

checked herself hastily, but the tears rolled down her 
face as she went slowly out of the room. Before her 
eyes, as vividly as though it lay before her feet, she 
saw the rigid form of Janni’s mother prone upon the 
grass in her red gown, with the deeper red spreading 
beneath her. 

But when Zoe and Linton saw her again, the fit of 
remorse had gone by. She was as unconcerned and 
impenetrable as if she had not a care in tlie world — as 
difierent as possible from the girl whose mental ag(^y 
had impressed them both with the misgiving that there 
might after all be a dark shadow in her past. They 
watched her with lynx-eyes for a time, jealous lest the 
faintest contamination should approach Harold, and the 
next time Zoe found that iJanae had told her an untruth 
— now a less frequent occurrence than at first — she spoke 
sharply and without reflection. 

“Take care, Kalliope. I cannot keep you in the 
nursery unless you tell the truth.” 

“Why, my lady? What will you do with me?'* 
asked Danae, with much interest. 

“Send you to help in tlie kitchen, I suppose,” said 
Zoe reluctantly, thinking how unsuitable such a fate 
would be for the brilliant creature before her. The 
girl s face darkened with passion. 

“ You would send rny little lord to the kitchen ? ” she 
cried. 

“ Of course not. He rtays here.” 

“ He stays nowhere without me, my lady. If you try 
to separate us, I shall take him in my arms and run 
away again as I did before. I will never give him up.” 

“ This is absurd, Kalliop^. He is no relation of yours, 
as you have often told me, and you have no rights over 
him. Until his own parents claim him, we are his 
guardians, and must do our best for him.” 

Danae was trembling with anger. “ He is mine,” she 
controlled her lips sufliciently to say. “I saved him 
when his mother was killed ” 
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'‘His mother? Oh, Kalliop4, you said she was 
abroad ! 

“I am mad ! I know not what I say !” cried Danae 
furiously. “ If you take away my little lord, you take 
away my heart, my soul. But he shall not be taken 
away ! ” 

“ 1 don’t want to take him away. I should bo miser- 
able if I had to separate you. But if it was necessary 
for his good and Harold’s ? How could I leave them in 
chaise of a person who didn’t tell the truth ? ” 

“But I always tell the truth unless I can’t help it.” 
In her anxiety Danae condescended to excuse herself. 

‘‘ Which means unless it is inconvenient, or dangerous, 
or humiliating. But tliat’s just it, Kalliop^. You must 
learn to tell the truth without fear of consequences. 
You would like to see Janni grow up brave and truthful, 
like an English boy — like what I hope Harold will be ? ” 

“I should not like to see him grow up a fool,” said 
Danae smartly. Then she was frightened by what she 
had said. “ 0, my lady, you are right, and I am very 
ungrateful. Make my little lord what you please; it 
laip only be good. And I will try to mould myself as 
wa wish, but do not talk of separating me from him, 
lor he is my very life.” 

The instinctive suppleness of the Greek natuie revolted 
Zoe, but she said no more, hoping that the girl felt more 
than she would allow. As a mattcjr of fact, Danae was 
consoling herself with the reflection that once Janni had 
received a general education suitable to his birth — such 
as he would gain in Harold’s company — it would be 
quite easy to add any little extra polish in which he 
might be deficient. Nothing could be farther from her 
wishes than that he should grow up with the conscien- 
tious scruples which beset these extraordinary English. 
She felt herself wasted as a spy upon them, and nothing 
but the conviction that they could not possibly be so 
OTen and sincere as they seemed kept her from boredom. 
Sooner or later she would discover that the Princess 
Eirene, at any rate, was engaged in some intrigue 
against Prince Romanos, involving her husband and 
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his family, and this would justify her watch. Then 
would come that magnificent moment, the goal of her 
aspirations, when, in gorgeous European clothes pro- 
vided by her own exertions, Danae would appear at 
her brother's palace, leading Janni, a noble stripling, 
by the hand, and it would burst upon the astonished 
Prince Romanos that he possessed not only a promising 
heir, but also a sister eminently qualified to preside over 
his court. Few people would have considered that very 
second-rate and rather Bohemian assemblage as an abode 
to be desired, but to Danae the dream of leading it, in- 
triguing in it, and initiating Janni into its devious ways, 
was perfect bliss. As for the English, it might be con- 
venient to have them for enemies, and she did not object 
to them as private friends, but as allies they were em- 
phatically not to be desired. 

About this time her acquaintance with the despised 
race was extended by the arrival of a visitor at the 
Konak. As she w’^as helping Linton to prepare the 
guest-rooms in the old part of the building on the 
ground-floor, she gleaned some interesting information 
about him beforehand. He was Lord Arinitage, little 
Harold's godfather, and — so she learned with extreme 
interest — a former suitor of the Lady Zoe’s. 

“But why did she not marry him?" she demanded. 
“ You say he was a Milordo, and rich, with a whole ship 
of his own, and the Lord Glafko is poor." 

“ Because he wasn’t the man for her," returned 
Linton sharply. “ She could turn him round her 
little finger." 

“Then he has not cruel eyes, that seem to pierce you 
through, and a mouth that shuts like a trap ? " inquired 
Danae curiously. 

“ That he hasn't. But " — ^as Linton realised suddenly 
what the question implied — “if you mean that the 
Colonel has, it strikes me you are forgetting your place, 
my girl. The Colonel is a real gentleman, and it^J not 
for you to pass remarks on him. Lord Armitage is 
pleasant and well-spoken, with a kind word for every- 
body, but a sort of boy that will never grow up." 
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“Oh, holy Antony r' groaned Danae despairingly, 
“these English! They are all children — all that I 
have seen* And now here is one coming whom the 
English themselves call a child! Does he bring a 
nurse with him, to put on his pinafores and feed 
him as you do the Lcjrd Harold?'’ 

“ I suppose you think that’s funny ? ” demanded the 
irate Linton. “ You take my advice, Kalliop^, and 
curb that tongue of yours, or it will get you into 
trouble, and serv(^ you riglit too. His lordship brings 
his sefiretary and his body-servant, as any nobleman 
would, and very likely some armed guards, as he 
comes by land. Though what he wants a secretary 
for is beyond me, for I should say he doesn’t write 
many mow. letters in the year than I do.” 

“ Iku'haps he is like me, and can’t write on paper, 
but only on walls or the ground,” suggested Danae, 
and was much pleased when Linton merely muttered 
angrily and wouM not deign a reply. 

Two days later slie was playing on the verandah 
with the children, when a young man came up the 
steps with a light springy step. Seeing her, he took 
off his hat liastily, and she saw to her surprise that 
he was not as young as she had thought. There was 
even giuy in his hair. 8he rase j)olitely and faced 
him. 

‘*CfOod-day, lady,” he stammered, and Danae was 
wickedly deliglited to detect that lie blushed. 

“Oo^-day, lord,” she responded, hoping fervently 
that Linton was not within earshot, to come forward 
and point out that she had no right to be called 
‘ lady.’ 

“Colonel Wylie — the Lord Glafko — told me to come 

up here — that I should find Princess Zoo ” he said 

confusedly. 

“The Lady Zoe was here just now, but she has 
been ^lled away,” said Danae, with great composure. 
“I think you will find her downstairs, lord.” 

“ Perhaps she will come back,” he said — evidently 
gaining courage, she thought “I must speak to the 
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little chap now I am here. I say, I didn't know there 
were two! How awfully queer not to have let me 
know!" 

“The little lord here is ward to the Lord Glafko,” 
explained Danae. “This is the Lord Harold." 

The newcomer took Harold into his arms in a dazed 
kind of way, said he supposed he had grown, and really 
his eyes were exactly like Wylie's. Then, apparently 
growing desperate under Danae's solemn gaze, he mur- 
mured something about some sweets which were in 
his luggage, and went down the steps again. 

“ Who is the island-princess you have got up there ? " 
he demanded eagerly when he met Zoe downstairs. 

“ The nurse-girl, I suppose you mean — Kalliop^ ? " 

“A nurse-girl ? Nonsense ! But all the islanders are 
kings and queens, of course." 

“ What makes you say she is an islander ? Has she 
told you anything ? " 

“ Not about herself. Is she given to lavishing 
confidences on strangers ? She hardly said a word 
to me." 

“She is particularly gifted in the matter of supply- 
ing information," said Wylie, who had joined his wife, 
“ Unfortunately it varies with time and circumstances." 

“No, no; we must not prejudice him against her," 
said Zoe. “ Rut do tel] me wliy you decided that she 
must come from the islands?" she asked eagerly of 
Armitage. 

“ Her face ! What more could one want ? That 
blue-black hair and marble complexion, and the pecul- 
iarly pure profile — it is the very finest island -type. 
You get it nowhere else, and it degenerates horribly 
ea^sily, even in individuals, under the influence of city 
life. Think of our friend Romanos. As a youth he 
must have been a perfect example of the type. Now 
he might stand for a rather battered Athenian of the 
rackety sort." 

“ Prince Romanos ! Why, that is the person Kalliop4 
is like, and little Janni too— I see it now ! " cried Zoe. 

“That is the type, of course. They tnay even come 
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from tite same island. I noticed a suggestion of 
dialect io ' her speech which I have caught much 
more faintly in his.” 

“You have made good use of your opportunity for 
studying her, old man,” said Wylie jokingly. 

“ Who could help it ? Considered purely as a picture, 
she is the most beautiful woman I ever saw in my 
life.” 

“ Now why do you say ' purely as a picture * ? ” asked 
Zoe quickly. 

Armitage rather looked embarrassed. “The soul is 
not there yet, you know. But when it comes it 
must be a beautiful one, to look out through those 
glorious eyes.” 

“That’s just what I feel about her,” said Zoe — “that 
she has no soul, I mean. But she is such a fine creature, 
I long to see the soul appear. Perhaps she is really 
a sea-nymph, not a girl at all.” 

“ But the nymphs could gain souls,” said Armitage. 

“ By taking them from other people ? ” said Wylie 
meaningly. “Don’t build up too much of a romance 
about the girl, old man, for whatever may be the truth 
about her soul, it’s absolutely certain that she has no 
conscience. We’ll tell you all about her — ‘ways that 
are dark and tricks that are vain’ — after dinner, and 
how she foisted herself and the child upon us.” 

“ I have an old man of the sea too,” said Armitage, 

“ and much less attractive to look at than yours. It is 
old Lacroix, as he chooses to call himself, nw secretary. 
Poor old chap, lie has a sad story — at least, I can’t help 
fearing it will turn out to be sad — but he shall tell it 
to you himself. He wants your advice, and I shall be 
glad to know what you think. I’ve taken an awful 
fancy ^ the old fellow, and it really is rough on 
him ” 

“As much of a ]x)y as ever!” said Zoe to her hus- 
band when they w'ere alone together. 

“Every bit as much. I suppose you are prepared 
for his falling in love with KaUiop^, Zoe ? ” 
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"Do you think it's very complimentary to me to 
suggest that he will fall in love with a nurse-maid — 
with my nurse-maid?” 

"Nonsense! here he is with an empty place in his 
heart, and you throw him into the society of ‘the 
most beautiful woman he has ever seen/ Ah, the 
thought has occurred to you, I seel What do you 
propose to do — get rid of the girl?” 

"How can we cast her adrift? No, what I sliould 
like to do, if he really cared for her, would be to 
educate her — train her for him,” 

"My dear Zoe, isn't that idea just a little high- 
flown? Do you recollect that Armitage is a peer of 
the realm, with a certain amount of position to keep 
up — even in these degenerate days — when you calmly 
propose to promote his marriage with a young lady 
of unknown parentage and confused views oi right 
and wrong? Do you even think it would be fair to 
him?” 

"Most unfair, unless he could awaken the soul in 
her. If he could ” 

"If he could, then all the worldly objections might 

f o hang? Well, I am not the person to object, since 
'rincess Zoe stooped to marry me.” 

Zoe put her hand over his mouth. " You were never 
to say that ! ” she cried. 

" But it is a fact. Well, then, we are to further this 
preposterous affair, are we? I suppose we shall know 
if Armitage is really smitten, because he will want 
to paint her portrait.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ON THE TRACK. 

DANAtt waH much exercised in her mind by the fact 
that Prince and Princess Theophanis dined with the 
Wylies that evening, and that after the meal, when 
they all repaired to the verandah, Maurice and Wylie 
made a careful inspection of the surroundings, evidently 
to see that there were no eavesdroppers at hand. They 
were plotting something at last, she was sure, and she 
crouched in the corner of the nursery window, which 
was as near to them as she could get, and listened 
eagerly to the scraps of conversation that reached 
her ears until disgust drove her away. She could 
hardly have expected tiiat they would speak in Greek 
for her special benefit, but she felt distinctly injured 
when she found they were using, not English, whidh 
she had begun to pick up, but f^iench. This was for 
the sake of Annitage’s secretary, M. Lacroix, a soldierly- 
looking elderly man in a threadbare dress suit, who had 
sat almost silent throughout the meal. Now, on the 
verandah, Annitage brought him forward, and insisted 
on his taking a chair in the midst. 

“ Before my friend says anything,” he said in his 
pleasant boyish voice, “I must tell you that he is 
really not Lacroix at all — nor my secretary at all, for 
that matter. May I present the Cavaliere Onofrio dei 
Pazzi ? ” 

“ Ah ! ” said Zoe sharply. Then, as the rest looked 
at her in surprise, she laughed with some embarrass- 
ment. I think we must have met a relative of yours 
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at the Dardanian court three or' four years sto, Cava- 
liez^ — Donna Olimpia Pazzi ? She was maid m honour 
to the young Princess of Dardania/’ 

“Ihat was my daughter, madame — and it is of her 
that I am come to speak.” He rose from his chair 
and stood before them, as though to give himself more 
freedom. “ Highnesses, and my kind host. Colonel 
Wylie, you will hear the story I have to tell, and 
give me your opinion on it ? May I be pardoned if I 
first say something of myself ?” 

"'Whatever the Cavaliere Pazzi has to tell us we 
shall be delighted to hear,” said Maurice courteously. 

"Highnesses — ” the old man spread forth his hands 
deprecatingly — "it is not for me to recall to your 
minds the War of Liberation, nor the fact that the 
hero-king. Carlo Salvatore, took from his own breast 
the cross of St Eustace and St Martha and pinned it 
on mine, after a day in which we had fought side by 
side. Suffice it that the royal house of Magnagrecia 
has been pleased to regard me with continued favour, 
I have never been rich, but while my wife lived she 
made our small income provide amply for our needs. 
But she died ” — he wrung his hands — " leaving me with 
an infant daughter, and the money, Highnesses — ” he 
threw his arms wide — " it vanished ! I am a soldier, not 
an economist — I confess it to my shame. My august 
sovereign and his gracious consort came to my aid, 
and provided for my child’s future. She shared the 
education of the young Princess Emilia, and was one 
of the ladies appointed to her household when she was 
married to the Prince of Dardania. It was by no will 
of mine that my child went forth into that barbarous 
country, but I could give her nothing, and her royal 
mistress promised to find her a husbtod of suitable 
rank, and provide a dowry. My little Olimpia parted 
from me with the tenderest of farewells, and I lived 
— yes, literally lived upon her letters. But by degrees 
there came a change in them. The eyes of paternal 
love are sharp. I suspected a love-affair, and not a 
l^ppy one. I entreated my child to treat me with 

o 
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^ length she revealed the truth* She 
loved a pei^n whose rank was such that they ^uld 
never hope to marry. I saw the danger of her position, 
and begged her to return to me. You will asE, High- 
nesses, why I did not insist, why I did not rush im- 
mediately to Bashi Konak and fetch her away. Alas ! 
I was ashamed, afraid, to do so. Behold me living upon 
my pension — ^the only portion of my income that could 
neither be anticipated nor alienated in my more lavish 
days. A modest apartment provides me shelter for 
the night; in the day there is the restaurant, the 
club, the promenade. But what kind of life would 
that be for a woman young, beautiful, accustomed to 
courts, who would, moreover, forfeit all expectations 
from her royal patrons if she quitted the Princess? 
Without a dowry who would marry her? Therefore 
I sent her good advice, but — oh, blame me. Highnesses ; 
you cannot blame me more than I blame myself — I 
allowed her to remain.’ Then I received a letter over- 
flowing with the innocent joy of a romantic girl who 
believes that she has obtained her heart’s desire. She 
was married. Her royal mistress wrote also, to assuage 
any anxiety that I might feel as to the marriage. It 
had been solemnised in her own private chapel, she 
herself and her mother-in-law had been present, every 
precaution had been taken to ensure its legality, but—” 
here came a tremendous pause — ‘*it was to be kept 
secret for the present in view of the circumstances of 
the bridegroom. My daughter would remain with her 
mistress, and no difference would appear until Olimpia 
could be presented to the world as the bride of Prince 
Romanos of Emathia.” 

** Romanos!” cried Princess Theophanis, her voice 
rising almost to a shriek. “ Maurice, Zoe, do you hear ? 
He is married, and to a Latin 1 ” 

** I knew about it,” said Zoe. 

“My dear Zoe!” said her brother. “Was it fair 
to keep a thing like that from us?” 

“I had no choice. She swore me to secrecy. It 
was (m the day of his election — she was worrit and 
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excited — ^there had been some absurd idea among the 
people of his marrying me, you know — ” she addressed 
the explanation to her husband — "and she could not 
stand it, poor thing. So she told me.” 

"And you kept it secret — depriving Maurice of his 
throne, endangering the rights of your own child!” 
cried Eirene. 

"I tell you there was no choice. She made me 
promise. And the election was over. It is not as 
if this had come out first.” 

"What does that signify? They would have swept 
Romanos from the throne, sent him back to his beggarly 
Strio. It would have been the turning-point. Zoe, 
I can never, never forgive you. Maurice’s future — 
the future of your house — was in your hands, and 
you deliberately cast it away.” 

"Pardon me, Princess,” said Wylie. "It seems to 
me that my wife was not free to act.” 

" Most certainly she was not,” said Maurice decisively. 
"When Prince Romanos and I submitted our claims 
to the choice of the Emathians, we pledged ourselves 
to abide by the result. When that had once been 
announced, we could not have taken advantage of 
Christodoridi’s marriage to oust him, even if it had 
come to our knowledge.” 

"Oh, you are mad, all mad!” cried Eirene bitterly. 
" I, who sacrificed my child in the cause of the house 
of Theophanis, I cry shame upon you.” 

Maurice’s face hardened. "We fought in Hagia- 
mavra for the freedom of Emathia, Eirene, not for 
our own aggrandisement. And we are intenupting 
the Cavaliere Pazzi in his recital. Pray, monsieur, 
proceed.” 

The Cavaliere bowed. " At your Highness’s gracious 
command. The news that the marriage had actually 
taken place threw me into a great diflSculty, Highnesses. 
My first impulse was to cross at once to Dardania, 
and snatch my daughter from a position likely to prove 
so compromising. But cooler reflection assured me that 
Bucb an action could only give rise to suspicions in 
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the highest dll^ee injurious to her. I wrote therefore — 
with all a father's authority, but I trust also with 
the natural sympathy of one who himself has loved — 
to desire her to obtain leave of absence from the 
Princess. A visit to her solitary parent would surely 
be the most natural thing in the world, and could 
be prolonged indefinitely until her husband fotind him- 
sellable to visit Magnagrecia and claim his bride from 
her paternal home. But alas! the love and obedience 
to which I had never appealed in vain in my child 
had turned traitor, and were now enlisted against me. 
My precaution precipitated the very evil it was designed 
to prevent. Olimpia’s letters expressed the strongest 
reluctance to comply with my request. The fear of 
offending tl\e Princess her mistress, of becoming a 
burden upon me — ah, well I perceived that these were 
only excuses; her true object was to remain as near 
her husband as possible. At last I resolved on the 
strong measures from which I had shrunk at first, 
and Wie her be ready, for I was coming to fetch 
her. What evil fate caused the arrival of that letter 
of mine to coincide with a visit of Prince Romanos 
to the Dardanian court ? When I received an answer, 
it was to tell me that Olimpia had accompanied her 
husband on his return to Ematliia, though the time 
was not yet propitious for him to acknowledge her. 
Then, when it was too late, I hesitated no longer, and 
went in search of my daughter, I found her in the 
island of Thamnos, just outside Emathian waters. Her 
husband had been obliged to visit Czarigrad, and durst 
not leave her behind at Therma. There was no prospect 
of his acknowledging her at present, so that dhe could 
not go with him. Highnesses, our interview was a sad 
one — it tears the heart to recall it. I besought my 
daughter on my knees to return witli me — ^to force 
the hand of the man who was risking her reputation 
for his convenience. She refused, she hfwi cast in her 
lot with him. Then I begged her to permit me to 
remain and confront him, to urge upon him the absolute 
necessity of postponing no longer the step which he 
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constantly assured her it was his firm intention to take 
in the near future. If he would call in the servants 
and the crew of his vessel, and declare before them 
that she was his wife — I would be content for the 
present with that. The state entry into Therma, the 
public recognition, might come later. But she refused 
to let me stay. Evidently she feared whit might 
happen if we met. She assured me solemnly that if 
I declared my conditions she would take sides with 
her husband, and agree with him that the time was 
not yet ripe. She and he and her personal attendants 
knew that she was his lawful wife, and with that she 
was content. Highnesses, she was not content. I saw 
it in her convulsed face, heard it in her agitated accents, 
but the husband now took the first place, and the 
father must yield. Sorrowfully I left my child, and 
since that day I never seen her.” 

“You heard from her, surely?” cried Zoe. 

“Did she remain in Thamnos, or accompany the 
Prince to Therma?” asked Wylie. 

“I did receive letters from her, madame. The letters 
were posted in Therma, Colonel, and she gave me 
to understand that she was occupying a villa on the 
Prince's property, not far from the city. To its actual 

r sition she gave me no clue — doubtless fearing that 
might again attempt to see her. The first letter 
I received after our unhappy parting begged me very 
earnestly to make no further allusion to the question 
of her recognition, but to think of her as an ordin- 
ary wife, married to a private person whose business 
obliged him to be a good deal away from her. She 
had perfect confidence in her husband, feeling sure that 
he would acknowledge her at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, and in the meantime she lived a rather lonely but 
by no means unhappy life. She amused herself with 
gardening and the study of the Emathian . language 
and her husband spent with her every moment tl^t 
he could snatch from the cares of state. At length 
she referred of her own accord to the subject she had 
begged me not to mention. If her child should be 
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a bay, «he vte sure the Prince would take that oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging her. The child was born. It 
was a boy, and it was baptised John, after the last 
of the Emperors, by the Greek rite. Olimpia assur^ 
me continually of her husband's delight in his heir, 
but there was no word of recognition. At last I lost 
patience, Highnesses, for what could happen that could 
provide a more favourable moment for the announce- 
^ ment ? I wrote to my child then that the Prince's 
perpetual postponement of his promise absolved me 
horn my engagement of silence, and that I wews in- 
tending to take steps to announce the marriage on my 
own account.” 

“ That was a dangerous thing to do, monsieur,” said 
Wylie. 

‘'It was, Colonel. I recognise it now, but it was 
at the time that rumours of an alliance between 
Romanos and a Scythian Princess were freshly mooted. 
I desired to cut the ground from under his feet, in 
case he should actually be meditating any baseness of 
the kind. But, Highnesses, I endeavoured to mitigate 
any harshness which my proposal might seem to 
imply. I was about to visit Therma, I told Olimpia, 
ana then I would lay before her husband a fact which 
would go far to remove any objections his subjects 
might be expected to entertain to the marriage.” 

“And pray, monsieur, what was that?” demanded 
Eirene, her pale face flushed, and her eyes glowing. 

“Simply, madame, that in the poverty-stricken vet- 
eran before you, you behold the great-great-grandson 
of Maxim Psicha.'^ 

“ Maxim Ghazi ? ” cried Wylie. “ But why not have 
used that weapon before, Cavaliere?” For the name 
of the great Illyrian hero of the eighteenth century, 
who had built up a short-lived Christian state in his 
native highlands, and but for his early death by 
treachery, would probably have succeeded in driving 
the Roumis from Illyria, was one to conjure with 
among both Greeks and Slavs in Emathia. 

“ I was not aware of its value, Colonel. It is only 
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the changes of these later years i^t have ta^ht the 
world there is any Illyrian question at all ThQ for- 
mation of one Balkan state after another, and finally 
the emergence of Emathia from Roumi tyranny, have 
revived in the Illyrians the national feeling that has 
slumbered for generations, and which the Roumis did 
their best to stamp out by promoting local and tribal 
feuds. I have 01 course always been aware of my 
descent from the son of Maxim Psicha, whose mother 
fled with him to Magnagrecia on her husband’s murder, 
and who married an heiress of the Pazzi and took her 
name, but it was not until last year, when a deputation 
of Illyrian notables visited me in my humble lodging, 
and invited me formally to place myself at the head 
of their struggle for freedom, that I recognised it had 
any bearings on present-day politics.” 

Wylie looked across at his brother-in-law with raised 
eyebrows, and Maurice spoke. 

“You may not be aware, monsieur, that I myself 
was offered the crown of Illyria at the beginning of 
last year, and invited to negociate a British protectorate 
over the country when I reiused it ? ” 

“I was informed so. Highness, but you will permit 
me to say that it was your British birth, to which 
the Greeks in Emathia object, and not your Greek 
descent, which has no interest for the Illyrians, t^t 
led to the offer. When you referred the deputation 
to Prince Romanos and the Assembly at Therma, they 
turned their thoughts from you to the descendant of 
Maxim Psicha.” 

“ Another opportunity lost ! ” cried Eirene. 

“ But you would have objected strongly to their 
adopting me on any other ground than as the heir 
of John Theophanis,” said Maurice. “At any rate, it 
is satisfactory to know why the offer collapsed so sud- 
denly. But I cannot imagine, Cavaliere, why Prince 
Romanos did not jump at your news. His subjects 
would not have objected to his marrying anyone who 
brought with her as a dowry the future adhesion of 
lUyria.” 
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^Alall M^ne&! the news was never tolA I re- 
ceived an urgent letter from Olimpia, entreating me 
,to write what I had to say, but on no account to come 
to Therma. The moment was most unpropitious, 
and my visit might do irreparable harm by setting 
people talking. I could well understand that the 
moment was unfortunate for my son-in-law, for the 
mimours of his impending marriage were becoming more 
definite. As you have no doubt seen, his photograph 
and that of the Grand Duchess Feodora were published 
together in the papers, and it was positively, though 
not ofiicially, announced that they were engaged. I 
did not wish to embarrass Olimpia by insisting on 
visiting her against her wishes, but I wrote very 
strongly pressing rny point, and refusing to commit 
my news to paper. I have had no reply to that 
letter. Highnesses — no further letter of any kind from 
my daughter.” 

His auditors were silent, and looked at one another. 
The inference was obvious, but no one liked to put 
it into words. At last Maurice spoke, 

** Pardon me, Cavaliere ; do I understand that you 
have had no news of Donna Olimpia from that day 
to this ? ” 

“ If they can be called news, I have had one or two 
brief notes from her husband — assurances that Olimpia 
could not write, but sent her love and implored me 
not to be anxious, and above all not to come to Therma. 
Nothing in her own writing — not even a pencilled 
signature. I wrote again urgently, demanding definite 
tidings of the nature of her illness, the opinion of her 
doctors — above all, some word from herself, failing 
which, I should start for Therma at once. What did 
I receive, Highnesses? A long letter purporting to 
be written by Prince Romanos at his wife’s dictation. 
Why do I say ‘ purporting ’ ? Because it was never 
dictoted by Olimpia. It was not the letter which a 
loving, ailing woman would send to the fond father, 
who was breaking his heart for her at a distance. It 
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was the letter of a poet trying to put himself in such 
a woman*s place, full of images that would not occur 
to her, of words that she would not dream of using. 
Highnesses, when I received that letter, mv mind was 
made up. I also have a soul capable of stratagem. 
I left behind me letters to be posted at my usual 
weekly intervals, and started for Therma by sea,’* 

He paused, to deepen the impression, then hurried 
on, his words seeming to overflow one another. "I 
said, Highnesses, that I possessed a mind capable of 
stratagem. To that let my proceedings on approach- 
ing Therma be witness. I sent my old soldier- servant 
on shore with my passport, and wearing clothes of 
mine, while I remained on board the steamer. No 
sooner was the name on the passport perceived than 
he was detained, and refused permission to proceed 
into the city. At the police-office he was photographed, 
his physical measurements taken, as though he were 
a criminal, and he was reconducted on board, informed 
that he would not be allowed to land. My worst 
suspicions were confirmed, but I have one consolation. 
Neither the photograph nor the measurements thus 
obtained will help the Therma police when they have 
to deal, not with old Filippi, but with me.” 

‘*I think you are very wise, monsieur,” said Wylie. 
“I understand also that Prince Romanos has never 
seen you? You decided, then, to make your next 
attempt to enter Therma by land ? ” 

‘‘No, that was my idea,” said Armitage proudly. 
“We met at Trieste, and the Cavaliere heard I was 
bound for Therma, and asked me to take him in the 
yacht, but I thought it would be much safer to get in 
by the back door. So I got him a brand-new passport, 
and they let him pass the frontier without the slightest 
suspicion as Lacroix and my secretary. I thought he 
might go on to Therma to see about rooms for me, and 
mflSie inquiries on his own account, and then when he 
has found Donna Olimpia, we can bring the yacht 
up and get her off in it.” 
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" Bat wluit do ;^a think has happened to her ?” asked 
Maurice. 

" Why, that she's imprisoned somewhere, of course.” 

*^Not likely,” said Wylie. “Unless she has altogether 
hrokeQ with her husband, he would have been able to get 
her to write to her father and beg him again not to come. 

1^, Tm afraid it’s worse than that ” Zoe pinched 

his arm, and he changed the form of his sentence 
suddenly. “ But after all, it's quite possible that she 
has refused to be bamboozled any longer, and he has 
shut her up somewhere lest she should spoil his 
matrimonial projects.” 

“Do you think he can have carried her off to 
Strio?” said Zioe. “Don't you remember that stagey 
old ruffian of a father of his? He said to me so 
evilly that Strio had dungeons as well as palaces, 
when he thought I aspired to the honour of being his 
dau^ter-in-law.” 

“But they are on the worst possible terms,” said 
Armitage. 

“ Do you know, I should say that Professor Panagiotis 
would be the best person to enlist on your side, Cavaliere,” 
said Maurice suadenly. “He is very keen on the 
Scythian match, but he can have no idea of the harm 
he has been doing.” 

“No, wait,” said Wylie. “Imagine the Professor's 
feelings when he finds out that he has been tricked 
all along — that the Scythian match can't take place, 
and never could have done. I don't think it would 
be for Donna Olimpia's safety for him to make that 
discovery, and I am sure it will lose Prince Romanos 
his throne.” 

“That last consideration would have no weight with 
me. Colonel,” said the Cavaliere. “Whether my son- 
in-law retains his position or not is a matter of 
indifTerence. My sole object now is to rescue my 
daughter from his clutches, and to carry off her and 
her child into safety — if it is not too late. After that 
forged letter I could believe him capable of sinking 
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to any depths of baseness. And if it is so, if he has 
repaid Olimpia’s confidence with treachery, then I will 
unveil his iniquity and hound him from his throne, 
if I have to tramp barefoot through Europe.” 

Eirene crossed quickly to where he stood. “Be it 
so ! ” she said, holding out her hand. “ We are united. 
We will make it clear what he really is, and drive hkn 
from the throne he has usurped.” 



CHAPTER X. 


THE PORTRAIT. 

The Cavaliere Pazzi had gone on to Therma, as what 
Armitage called his “ advance agent/’ to find out the best 
hotel and take rooms for him there, and discover which 
of the public buildings of the new city were worthy 
of being immortalised by Milordo’s brush. Happily 
the people of Therma were not likely to guess that 
their lofty stucco palaces were anathema to the artistic 
mind, which would have infinitely preferred the tumble- 
down Roumi relics they replaced, so that the Cavaliere 
would be able to pursue his private inquiries under 
cover of his architectural researches. Maurice and 
Wylie were much occupied with a vexatious matter 
which was disturbing the extreme north of their 
territory, at the point where it touched the Debatable 
I^nd. A Pannonian scientific expedition, duly author- 
ised by the Therma Government, which was conducting 
a geological survey of the district, had contrived in 
some way to excite the dislike of the inhabitants, 
who declared that the membei-s were looking for hidden 
« treasure. Natural cupidity combined with race-hatred 
to make the search as difficult as passible, and the 
Emathians put so many obstacles in the explorers’ way, 
and dogged their steps with such persistent malignity, 
as would have stirred even the mildest of scientists 
to revolt. These particular scientists were young and 
fiery, and demanded effectual protection for themselves 
and their pursuits, under the tlireat of holding up the 
North Emathian administration to the execration of 
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Europe, sending a deputation to Elaustra to argue the 
case against the representatives of the peasants. Wylie 
would fain have hurried at once to the disputed area, 
and settled the difficulty on the spot, but this suggestion 
did not meet the learned men’s wishea They wanted, 
not police protection, but a definite edict to secure them 
from molestation, and deprecated the untoward im- 
portance which would be attached to their mission 
if Wylie carried out his intention. The peasants were 
equally determined that the strangers’ proceedings ought 
to be stopped at all costs, and brought up relays of 
witnesses to prove that they were impiously and 
callously interfering with all manner of time-honoured 
landmarks. 

The game of accusation and contradiction went on 
merrily, wasting time day after day, and Armitage 
was left to his own devices and to the society of the 
ladies for entertainment. Thus forsaken, he conceived 
the idea of occupying his leisure by painting Danae’s 
portrait, and to Wylie’s intense delight asked Zoe’s 
leave to do so. True to her first resolution, Zoe con- 
sented, hoping to discover, during the hours occupied 
in the task, some clue to the enigma of the girl’s 
personality. 

As for Danae herself, she was highly flattered by the 
request, having long admired in secret the large paint- 
ing of Zoe which the artist had presented to her 
and her husband as his wedding-gift. Her ideas on 
the subject were not exactly in accord with Armitage’s, 
however, as was made evident when she presented 
herself for the first sitting robed in Linton's b^t black 
gown and a stiffly starched white apron, with her hair 
strained back from her face and piled into a kind of 
helmet on her head, in distant imitation of 2k>e’s coils. 
Zoe and Armitage gazed at her in speechless horror 
as she displayed herself with much pride, and were 
devoutly thankful for the sudden irruption of Linton, 
who had discovered the unauthorised use made of her 
Sunday gown, and lost no time in proceeding to recover 
it. Z^ herself presided over the transformation of tibe 
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Etnopeaa in^ i^e everyday Ealliop^, a change which 
had to be effected almost by force, for the mrl was sulk* 
ing furiously. She resented particularly the restoration 
4>f her hair to its usual massive plaits, for the uncouth 

g e secured with stolen hairpins had been a special 
umph. The Lady Zoe was obliged to do her hair 
loosely and fluff it out to make it look at all well, 
whereas she, Danae, had so much that she could hardly 
get it all up even when it was twisted as tightly as 
possible ! Her face was like a thundercloud when Zoe 


led her back at last, and Armitage, welcoming the gay 
dress and long plaits in place of the grotesque array 
which had affronted his horrified vision, had no chance 
of doing more that first day than obtain an excellent 
attitude for an embodiment of disgust. 

Tilings improved afterwards, though it was several 
days before Danae could be induced to appear save with 
an expression of restrained protest, and Armitage made 
one sketch after another, trying to find the best attitude 
for bringing out the points of the beautiful face and 
form. Danae was in no wise shy. To her mind the 
Christodoridi were the equals of any of the royal houses 
of Europe, and the conviction lent a stately assurance 
to her manner tliat puzzled Zoe and roused Armitage 
to fresh admiration. Pursuing her plan of training her 
handmaid for a loftier future, Zoe gave herself some 
trouble in the matter of choosing subjects for conver- 
sation during these mornings. She had thrown herself 
of late so completely into the actual life that surrounded 
her that Armitage was rather surprised to find how keen 
her interest in literary and artistic matters still remained. 
But he was fresh from London and the circles in which 
she had shone before her marriage, and he found it 
quite easy to believe that a brifliant woman of her 
achievements might find the society of Emathian 
country ladies, and the duty of leading them in the 
way that they should go, pall at times. Therefore he 
talked of books and pictures and historical events, 
following her lead, and Zoe watched Danae’s face to 
see how it affected her, and tried to dripr her into the 
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dij 9 CUSsion by asking her the right word in Greek for 
such and such a thing. But the result was disappoint- 
ing. The girl had no foundation of general knowledge 
on which to build. Names which would have brought 
a glow of enthusiasm to the cheek of most of her 
countrywomen had no meaning for her, and history 
was represented to her mind by the rude chronicles of 
the sordid and bloodthirsty squabbles of her Christo- 
doridi ancestors with the other island chiefs. When 
she could be induced to recite one of these metrical 
romances, then, indeed, her eye kindled and her voice 
became almost inspire^ but to her hearers the matter 
was hopelessly in^equate to the emotions it evoked. 
They could .not tell that she felt she had justified her 
descent from these rather unheroic heroes, and that the 
barbaric crimes and virtues which they supposed her to 
admire in her rulers were honoured family characteristics 
to her. 

After the sittings had lasted for a week, Zoe came 
upon Armitage turning over his portfolio with a per- 
plexed face. It was full of sketches of Danae of all 
sorts and sizes — whole-length, half-length, three-quarters, 
full face, profile, face turned away, some worked up 
almost into pictures, others the merest record of a 
moment's pose. 

** Not satisfied yet ? ” she asked him, smiling. 

“ How can I be ? ” he demanded, viewing with frown- 
ing brow a pencil drawing of Danae recounting with 
immense gusto the tale of a particularly black piece of 
treachery practised against an enemy by Prince Chris- 
todoridi's rather. “There's no soul in anyone of them, 
and it seems a kind of desecration to paint that face 
without it.” 

“ How can there be ? ” demanded Zoe in return. “ She 
hasn't got one — at least, that's what 1 am beginning to 
think.” 

“ She has, she has ! ” cried Armitage stoutly. “ I have 
caught glimpses of it — the merest glimpses— and it was 
gone again.” 

“They must Ijaye been the very merest glimpses, for 
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I have bien watching moat eagerly, and have neVer 
seen a «gn/' said Zoe. “ Why, even in this — ” she took 
tU) a sketch of Danae looUng down on Janni and 
wurold playing at her feet — in which she looks really 
sweet, there is not a hint of anything more than a kind 
of wild aflection. She would go through right and 
wrong without a qualm to get Janni anything he cried 
for.” 

‘'Or Harold either. She has a very real liking for 
you and Harold both, I believe, though in your case it 
IS mixed with a good deal of — of lack of comprehension.” 

“ Wliy don’t you say contempt at once ? That is what 
she feels, I know perfectly well. And no doubt we are 
all of us miserable failures according to her savage code 
— and Maurice, as the best of us, the worst failure.” 

“ No, I am the worst failure, I think. Prince Theo- 
phanis does at any rate rule, and with a strong hand 
when necessary. I potter about the world in a yacht, 
ready enough to help my friends, but without sufficient 
grit to annex a principality for myself. Oh, I have seen 
it in her eyes, 1 assure you, and it sets me wondering 
what exactly she would expect me to do on the lines of 
the villainous Despots she admires so much.” 

“Oh, murder us all, and Romanos too, and seize 
Emathia, I suppose — regardless of the edect on the 
Powers,” said Zoe. “And yet you still think the soul 
is there ? ” 

“ I tell you I have seen it. But I can’t say the look 
is characteristic. Still, I know exactly how it would 
cha^e the whole face. I could paint it now\” 

“Tlien do it,” said Zoe, with a sudden inspiration. 
“ Paint two pictures of her, one as she is and one as 
she ought to bo — as you and I would like to see her. 
That one I will put away, and when we are old and 
gray-headed we will look at it and see whether she has 
developed in accordance with it or not.” 

“ But you vrould not let her see it ? ” 

“Certainly not. One doesn’t want to add hypocriqr 
to the po( 1 * child’s obvious faults, and that would be a 
kind of temptation to it. No, she knows she must not 
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look at the picture until it is finished, and you can keep 
the second one out of sight. When she sees herself in 
all her glory, she will be quite satisfied, and in no danger 
of finding fault with the expression.’’ 

Armitage took the advice thus tendered him, and to 
Zoe there was something very pathetic about the smaller 
picture which grew under his hand in the neighbourhood 
of the large one. The splendidly handsome face, with 
its firm lips and scornful eyes, seemed to look down with 
contempt on its neighbour, into which, Zoe thought 
pitifully, the artist had painted the reflection of his own 
kindly soul rather than that of his sitter. If Kalliop4 
had a soul, it seemed to be buried deep beyond all means 
of reaching it ; there was no way of getting at the girl 
herself. These thoughts were in Zoe’s mind when she 
came to the sitting one morning, to be met on the way 
by Armitage, who was carrying his large picture with 
some difiiculty owing to a letter in one hand. 

“Wait one moment, Princess,” he said. “Kalliop(^ is 
not there yet, and I have just had a letter from the 
Cavaliere. You will like to hear what he says ? ” 


“Oh yes!” cried Zoe, “Has he discovered any- 
thing ? ” 

“He thinks so. He says he had little difficulty in 
finding the villa where his daughter used to live. The 
people all knew that Prince Romanos had prepared it 
tor a lady, who lived there in great retirement, and 
never went out. He used to visit her frequently, but of 
late his visits had entirely ceased, and tlie old woman 
who once did the marketing had also disappeared sud- 
denly. Also the sentries who used to guard the house 
on the outside had been removed — and all these thin^ 
happened at the same time, five or six months ago. Of 
course it might mean merely that Donna Olimpia had 

S )ne to live somewhere else, but the Cavaliere made up 
s mind that she had been murdered — and really you 
can’t wonder, after what he told us about her letters. 


He managed to get into the grounds one night with the 
help of a rope-ladder, and explored the i whole place 
thoroughly. The^ouse was clean and tidy, and there 
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were no stains of blood, which was what he had feared 
to find, nor was there any grave in the garden. But 
everythdng indoors looked as though the inhabitants had 
gone away suddenly, without having time to pack pro- 
perly. The furniture was all awry, and Donna Olimpia's 
gowns were hanging up in her wardrobe. In the nursery 
the little boy's toys and things were all left, and as far 
as he could tell the servants* clothes were all in their 
rooms too. What should you think it pointed to ? ** 

It looks as though they had been seized and carried 
, off somewhere without being allowed to take anything 
with them," said Zoe. “ Can it be Strio after all ? But 
it seems such needless cruelty on the Prince's part not to 
let tliem take their things." 

“ Well, I should almost have thought they must have 
been abducted by some one else who objected to the way 
in which the Prince spent his time ; but why they should 
take all the servants 1 don't know,” said Armitage. “ It 
seems unnecessary trouble, for if it was merely to ensure 
secrecy, I don’t suppose they would have stuck at killing 
them. But the Cavaliere seems to have agreed with you. 
He was remarkably lucky, for just as he was coming out 
of the house, he saw some one in the garden. It was a* 
tall man, wandering up and down on the lawn in front, 
throwing his arms about and groaning. He guessed im- 
mediately — which is more than I should have done — that 
it was Prince Romanos, tormented by remorse, and he 
went for him at once, and demanded what he had done 
with his wife and child. It really was Romanos, and he 
seems to have behaved rather well, all things considered. 
He didn’t appear to mind Pazzi's dropping in upon him, 
u-nd explained, with suitable expressions of grief, that all 
the inhabitants of the house, Donna Olimpia, the baby, 
•and three servants, had been carried off by diphtheria in 
the space of two days. How does that strike you ? ” 

As remarkable, to say the least.” 

“ So the Cavaliere thinks. He tried to comer Romanos 
in every possible way — ^about the letters especially. But 
he stuck to it that the first few were really written 
during his wi£e!s iliness, and contained her mesaagea. 
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The long one, which was supposed to have been dictated, 
he gave \ip at once, confessing that he had made it up 
in terror lest the Cavaliere should insist on coming to 
Therma, and add a public scandal to his private grief. 
Well, it seemed so impossible to shake his story, and he 
displayed such a friendly wish to keep his father-in-law 
in sight while he remained in the city, that the Cavaliere 
smothered his suspicions and accepted the story. They 
even visited .Donna Olimpia’s grave together the next 
day, and Pazzi might have come away satisfied if Prince 
Romanos had not made a bad slip. Something he let 
drop suggested to the Cavaliere that there was some 
uncertainty about the child’s death, and he nailed him 
there and then. Bit by bit it came out that the little 
boy had not died with his mother. His nurse had 
snatched him up in a fit of delirium and carried him off,* 
and was believed to have thrown herself and him into 
the harbour from the quay that same night. Their 
bodies had not been recovered, but a woman with a child 
in her arms was known to have drowned herself, and if 
those were not they, where are they ? ” 

“You know,” said Zoe inconsequently, “that I see a 
likeness in little Janni to Prince Romanos. What if 
he and Kalliope were the missing child and nurse ? ” 

Armitage started. “ If it could be ! ” he said. “ But 
no. You remember. Princess, that you thought Kalliop(S 
also was like the Prince. But there is nothing to 
account for that. And the Cavaliere says somewhere 
that the nurse was an elderly woman — a Boumi, by 
the description he has of her.” 

“ It is a most curious coincidence,” said Zoe. 

“ But nothing more, I imagine. Well, do you wonder 
it made old Pazzi suspicious ? However, he didn’t show 
it, but the moment he could shake off his affectionate 
son-in-law he went straight to Professor Panagiotis, 
who has promised to get at the rights of the matter 
by hook or by crook. So now the fat’s in the fire.” 

“ This may be very dreadful,” said Zoe, after a pause 
of dismay. “ I don’t think the Cavaliere ought to have 
spoken to the Professor before consulting us. Maurice 
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and Graliam would have gone to Therma and helped 
him to bring Prince Romanos to book. He would 
probably tell the truth when he found they knew so 
much, and were only anxious to help him. But now — 
oh, do warn the Cavaliere to take no open steps, what- 
ever he may discover, before letting Maurice know. 
One can never toll what Professor Panagiotis will do. 
I suppose he has an ideal in his mind, and goes straight 
for it, he cuts off* so many corners that anyone else 
would have to go round. I only hope the Cavaliere’s 
letter has not been read on the way. We never consider 
the post here safe, you know.'' 

“razzi waited until your brother’s own messenger 
was coming out, and sent the letter by him. That 
accounts for our not having heard from him before, 
I suppose. Oh, I will warn him till all is blue, but I 
should doubt if Prince Romanos will come through 
this time.” 

“Personally, one could hardly wish him to escape,” 
said Zoe, “ for however much poor Donna Olimpia 
was to blame, he must have treated her shamefully. 
You can’t wonder at her coming to Therma, for she 
knew only too well that she could not trust him out 
of her sight. Do you remember how lovely she was 
when we wore at Bashi Konak ? That must have 
been when they first met, of course, but slic had changed 
.very much when she told me about her marriage. And 
she was really devoted to him, poor thing ! ” 

“The man ought to be flayed alive!” muttered 
Armitage, in a tone so ferociously at variance with 
his usual sunny kindliness that Zoe was betrayed 
into a laugh. He looked ashamed, and took up his 
picture again. “ Well, Princess, we have kept poor 
Kalliop6 waiting a long time, but I thought you ought 
to know how matters stood.” 

“ Oh dear, I hope she won’t have looked at the other 
picture 1 ” cried Zoe, hurrying up the steps, but she was 
too late. Danae was standing beside the easel, con- 
templating her idealised portrait with a pleased smile. 

“ Am I really as beautiful as that ? ” she asked them 
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as they came up, with a naive frankness which betrayed 
no doubt of its answer. For the moment, in this 
softened mood, her egression was really not unlike 
that of the picture, Zoe thought. But as Armitage 
reached the top of the steps, she saw the second canvas 
in his hands. 

Ah, I thought this one was too small ! she cried. 
“Have you made two pictures of me, lord? But you' 
might have let me wear the European clothes for one 
of them ! Are they both exactly alike ? 

In his perplexity, Armitage was stiJl holding the 
larger picture, instead of placing it on the easel, and 
she came behind him and looked at it over his shoulder. 
Neither he nor Zoe ventured to say a word. Perhaps 
the girl would not notice the dilierence ! But even as 
Zoe watched, a change came over the smiling face, and 
an angry sob broke from the beautiful lips. Danae 
was. at the easel again, her little dagger in her hand. 
Fiercely she drove it into the canvas, slitting it across and 
across and round the edge, then stood confronting them 
for a moment witli stormy brow and heaving breast. 

“You shall not iiKXjk me!” she gasped. More she 
would have said, but her fury would not let her speak. 
She snatched off her coin-decked cap and trampled 
upon it, caught up her apron and tore it into ribbons. 
Then the dagger which she had hurled from her caught 
her eye again, and Armitage sprang forward to seize 
it, fearing she would do herselt an injury. His hand 
was actually on it, but she tore it away and struck at 
him as he tried to wr(*st it from her. Tlien, still in the 
same passion of silent rage, she hacked and hewed at 
one of her heavy plaits of hair, unheeding Zoe's 
entreaties, until it was severed in her hand, and flung 
it at their feet. Then the tension relaxed, and she 
pressed her hands to her eyes and fled sobbing. 

“ I ought not to have done it. How could she under- 
stand unless it was explained to her? Of course she 
thought I was trying to make fun of her,” said Armitage, 
holding his wounded wrist. 

“ She had no business to look at the easel when she 
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was told not*^ said Zoe practically. "You must let 
me tell Linton to bring some hot water, and we will 
tie up your arm. I am afraid she must have hurt you 
a good deal” 

" Oh, I shall bear her mark ! ” he said, laughing, but 
Zoe thought that there was more in the words than 
a joke. Twisting his handkerchief round his wrist 
while she called to Linton, he stooped and picked u]^ 
the severed plait from the floor. "What a pity!” 
he said. 

"Yes, the naughty girl has effectually spoilt her 
appearance for some time,” said Zoe. Armitage was 
smoothing the thick blue-blaxjk strands, and she took 
them from him with gentle firmness. “I shall keep 
this to make Miss Kalliop4 a wig when she needs it,” 
she said. " If she should take it into her head to cut 
off the other plait the next time she has a fit of temper, 
there will be nothing to fasten her cap to.” 

"Yes, indeed, ma’am,” agreed Linton. "Anything 
more like a pig with one ear than that poor ill-tempered 
girl as she rushed past me just now I never did see. 
And to show such a wicked spirit, when his lordship 
was taking her picture so beautiful ! I do hope, my 
lord, if I may make so bold, you’ll paint her with the 
short hair showing, as a lesson to her to keep her temper 
in hand for the future.” 

" But that would spoil my picture,” objected Armitage, 
who was an old friend of Linton s. 

" And if it did, my lord, what’s that to curing a fine 
handsome girl like that — and good wdth children too, 
as I must confess, though I wouldn’t say as much to 
her — of her wicked ways?” 



CHAPTER XL 


THE RETURN OF PETROS. 

Whatever course Armitage might take with regard to 
his picture, Danae was conscious that her outbreak of 
passion had set a barrier between her and the rest of 
the household. Even the children shrank from her in 
her black moods, and now Linton gathered them osten- 
tatiously under her wing, requesting Danae not to come 
near them until there was no danger of lier doing them 
a mischief. This was the nearest approach to scolding 
that she received, for Zoe, without even alluding to the 
cause of the disfigurement, helped her to rearrange her 
hair in two smaller plaits so that it was as far as pos- 
sible disguised. Armitage s bandaged wrist was a per- 
petual reproach to her, but she met with no reproof in 
words, though when she plucked up courage to apply 
to Wylie, who had found and confiscated her dagger, 
for its restoration, he refused without vouchsafing a 
reason. But though no word was said, and no punisli- 
ment inflicted, she was surprised, and even irritated, to 
find that she felt her guilt much more keenly than on 
a memorable occasion when she had pushed Angelika, 
then a child of four, off the fortress wall. AngelikiS 
happily fell into a rubbish heap, and beyond beinj^ 
half-choked with dust, suffered no harm ; but the inci- 
dent roused Princess Christodoridi from her usual pla- 
cidity, and she insisted that her husband should inflict 
a suitable punishment on his elder daughter, towards 
whom she suspected him of undue partiality. Strug- 
gling and screaming, Danae was held fart by tne 
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women - servants while her hair was cut off by her 
father’s dagger, and thereafter, a miserable little shorn 
object, she nad been held up to every visitor as a model 
of juvenile depravity until her mother grew tired of 
the subject — the injured Angelika meanwhile basking 
on the softest cushions, and enjoying the first taste of 
every dainty dish. The girl could recall even now the 
fierce thrill of resentment of the injustice that seized 
her when, just as her hair had almost grown again, her 
mother had rehearsed the whole story to a stray cousin 
from another island, though perhaps it was her father’s 
injudicious sympath}^ that brought her at last to feel 
as if she was the injured party and Angelik4 the 
aggressor. But now, assure herself as she would that 
Zoe and Armitage had mocked her cruelly and inten- 
tionally humiliated her, she could not bring herself to 
believe it, and the unaccustomed sense of guilt made 
her increasingly miserable. To use Linton’s phrase, she 
moped,” and the household seemed to have lost sen- 
sibly in light and colour while she hung about in 
secluded comers. It was a relief when, after three 
days of morose inactivity, she asked sullenly for stuff* 
and needles and thread, though she still sat solitary, 
making herself a new apron in place of the one she 
had torn up. 

The end of the verandah, whither she betook herself, 
was quite remote from the usual living rooms, and she 
worked as if for a wager, undisturbed by either Zoe or 
Linton, who thought that a period of reflection would 
do her no harm. Hearing steps in the court below her, 
she set them down to one of the servants posing on 
an errand, until a low hiss and the woi-d “Kalliop4!” 
reached her ears. LcK^king over the railing, she saw 
the guard Logofet, who haS never forgiven her for the 
reprimand he had received on the occasion of their first 
meeting, standing below. 

Your uncle 8 here, Kalliop(?,” he said with a grin. 

I have no uncle,” she cried angrily. 

*‘0h, that’s all very fine. He told me to tell you 
that your uncle Petros was here, waiting to speak to 
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you, and that it would be the worse for you if you 
didn't go." 

“ It's a lie. I have nothing to do with him." 

Oh, come now ! " Logofet assumed an air of virtuous 
reproof. “Didn't I hear him myself ask the Prince to 
find you a place, and the Prince wouldn't have you 
without his leave ? You take my advice, and don't tell 
any more lies, which no one believes, but just go and 
speak to him, ior he won't go away without seeing you." 

“ But how can I speak to him ? They won't lot me 
pass througli the gate at this hour." 

Logofet winked. Danae had already suspected the 
source of his excessive geniality, and now she was 
certain of it. “ They may not, my dear, but I will," 
he said, “ and I go on guard at the small door in a few 
minutes. Just cough three times when you come round 
the corner, and I’ll turn my back. If the Lord Glafko 
expects me to see in the dusk like a cat, why, he'll be 
disappointed 1 8o be a sensible girl, and do as you’re 
told." 

He stalked away with exaggerated steadiness, and 
Danae wondeied for a moment whether she durst claim 
the protection her employers had promised her against 
Petros. But after what had happened, her pride rebelled. 
And after all, he might only have come to assure himself 
that she and Janni were in safe keeping, and not to take 
them away. When the dusk had quite fallen, therefore, 
she slipp^ down the nearest staircase, which led into a 
smaller courtyard at the back of the main block, and 
seeing Ix)gofet’s figure dimly as he stood on guard, gave 
the signal coughs. The bulky form at the gate became 
intensely interested in a gleam of light from an upper 
w:indow, and she turned the well-oiled key and slipped 
out. Under the wall was waiting a man wrapped in a 
thick dark overcoat or kapota, and as Danae approached 
him he struck a match, revealing the face which had 
been the terror of her dreams for months. When he 
saw her, he chuckled irrepressibly, 

“ So it's true that you cut off half your hair 1 " he said* 
** I wondered whether I should find you tamed, my lady, 
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with the Lady Zoe making such a pet of you, and the 
English lord putting you into a picture, but I see you're 
the Despot’s true daughter still.” 

suppose you have been drinking with your friend 
liOTOfet, ’ said Danae icily. " Say what you have to say, 
ana go.” 

“ That's easily done, my lady. I want the little lord.'* 

" What do you mean to do with him ? ” 

** To restore him to his anxious father, of course,” with 
a chuckle. 

“ I don't believe it. You want to kill him, as you did 
his mother. I won’t give him up.” 

“ Oh yes, you will, my lady, and without making any 
fuss about it, because if you don’t, I shall simply go to 
Prince Theophanis and tell him the truth about both of 
you. Then the Lord Janni will go back to his father, 
and you to yours. Of course, if you are longing to get 
back to Strio, 1 have no objection, but it’s for you to say.” 

Danae shivered. Strio was bad enough to look for- 
ward to, but what she shrank from more was the 
prospect of her story becoming known. That the 
nature of all the lies and evasions and subterfuges 
she had employed should be publicly exposed, that she 
should stand forth as an impostor, the accomplice in a 
murder, the deceiver of her own brother and her kindest 
friends ! She pressed her hands together in agony, and 
Petros spoke again, insinuatingly this time. 

** It’s not my business, lady, I know, and the Despot 
would kill me if he guessed what I am saying, but 
there's no need to go back to Strio if you don’t wish 
it. The Lady Zoe will surely find you a husband if she 
has taken such a fancy to you, and you won’t catch me 
letting out anything. I’m only asking you to do what 
will benefit us all. The Lord Romanos is mad to get 
his son back, I see my way to sornetliing handsome for 
myself if I take him back, and you will be able to stay 
on here. Isn’t that fair ? ” 

“ My brother wants Janni back ? ” Danae spoke in a 
dased tone. “ But then how is it you have not come for 
him before ? ” 
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Petros laughed with some little confusion. ‘‘ Must I 
keep you here in the cold while I explain everything, 
my l^y? Isn't it enough for you to know that the 
little lord is badly wanted, and to hand him over?” 

I will do nothing unless I know why you want him, 
and why you have waited so long.” 

“ Holy Nicholas, lady ! you are your father over again. 
Well, then, the first thing the Lord Romanos thought of 
on the Lady's death was to keep everything quite secret. 
If he had lost his love, he need not lose his people's good 
opinion as well ; you see ? '' 

“ You are insolent ! *' flashed out Danae. The Lord 
Romanos acts as a wise man acts.” 

** Then surely, my lady, there can be no harm in his 
servant following in his footsteps ? At any rate, that is 
what he has tried to do. For when the Lord Romanos 
remembered the little lord, and found that he had dis- 
appeared, he was torn between his paternal affection and 
his fear of discovery. He longed to trace his son, but he 
durst not bring the police into the matter, lest they should 
find out too much, and therefore he entrusted the matter 
to me. Now, lady, knowing that you and the little lord 
were safe where I could put my finger upon you at any 
moment, could I leally be expected to bring the search to 
an end before it had begun ? That is not a wise man's 
way.” 

“ You allowed the Lord Romanos to believe that his son 
was dead ? ” 

“ Lady, although I am not a father, I can enter into 
a father's feelings. I watched my lord carefully, and 
brought him the news of a wretched woman — a !^umi 
whose husband had taken another wife — who had 
drowned herself and her child in the harbour. If the 
Lord Romanos had accepted the tale as a convenient 
ending to the matter, it should have ended there, but he 
displayed so much ^ief in thus losing the child as well 
as the mother that I gave him a little hope. The bodies 
had not been found, and there was no proof that they 
were yours and the little lord's. And that hope, ray lady, 
I have cherished cunningly ever since, bringing my lord 
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news of clue after clue, and investigating them at his 
command until they have turned out raise. I must have 
sampled the Tnastikxi of every wineshop in Therma since 
I saw you — * gathering information/ the police call it.'* 

“ And I suppose my brother is tired of false clues, or 
you would have visited the wineshops all over again ? " 

You don't think so poorly of me, lady, as to imagine 
I would let his Highness learn that he had been deceived ? 
No, I could have gone on as long again, as you say. I 
had even satisfied my lord your father by sending him 
word that after everything had fallen out exactly ac- 
cording to his wishes, it h^ been necessary for you to 
take a situation in the country, to avert suspicion, and 
I had several new and very fine clues ready to go on 
with. But wo were interrupted. The Lady’s father came 
to Therma.” 

“What! had he heard what had happened?” cried 
Danae. 

“ I know not, my lady, but I think he had made up 
his mind that the Lord Romanos had liad her removed 
becjause her presence was become dangerous. I know 
only that my lord called me, and vsaid, ‘ Friend Petraki, 
I am mined for ever unless we can find the little lord at 
once. If I have been a good master to you all these years, 
stand by me now.' Could I think any longer of my own 
advantage then, lady ? No, I did not hesitate to renounce 
my pleasant task of investigation, and naming only the 
reward I desired, I set foith to follow up the clue that 
led hither.” 

“ And what was the reward ? ” asked Danae, unmoved 
by the devotion so pathetically displayed. Again Petros 
appeared a little confused. 

“ Why, lady, you must see that I have felt myself in 
considerable danger these last few months. A man can 
never be quite certain that he has covered all his trcMsks. 
At any moment my lord might discover that I had some 
connection with the Lady's removal, and I know him weU 
enough to be sure that, without any chance of t^ing 
tales, I should pay the forfeit, though I followed him 
when he left Strio twenty years ago. My price is a full 
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pardon, therefore, and so I told my lord, confessing that 
I had killed an old woman in a quarrel. He swore by 
the All-Holy Mother that if I brought him back his son 
I might kill every old woman in Therma — provided I did 
it in decent seclusion — and I started at once,” 

Danae laughed in the darkness. “ Every old woman 
in Therma, do you say, friend Petraki ? There is pardon 
for that, but not for killing one Kyria Olimpia.” 

Lady, it is you who mistake.” Petros spoke slowly 
and meaningly. " In that deed I had no part, and can 
invoke without fear the most awful of all curses upon 
the villains who took part in it. You yourself heard 
the orders the Despot gave me, that the Lady who 
was leading his son astray was to be brought alive 
to Strio, there to be imprisoned where she could do no 
more harm. Those orders I did my best to fulfil, and 
I laid no hand on her. It was those with me — strangers 
whom I hired to help me carry out the Despot's behest, 
and who I now think must have been also in the pay 
of some one whose interest it was to get rid of the L^y 
— who slew her. That I struck down old Mariora I 
have confessed — she had often given me the rough side 
of her tongue, and she was going to raise the alarm, 
and I was afraid she would call me by name.” 

“ I see,” said Danae. Far be it from me to destroy 
your confidence in the Lord Romanos.” 

“ Lady, I am not one to tempt my lord to break his 
promise. When I quit this place with the little lord, 
you will not find me going straight to Therma. I shall 
leave the Lord Janni in a safe place, while I go forward 
and acquaint ray lord of his recovery. I know a wise 
man — a lawyer whose father was a priest — and he has 
drawn me up a paper for the Lord Romanos to si^, 
calling down upon himself if he breaks his promise 
such curses as no man living would dare to face.” 

Danae's attention had wandered. “Friend Petros” 
she said quickly, “ how can the little lord save his 
father from ruin ? ” 

“ I cannot tell, my lady. It seemed to me that perhaps 
the old man, the LacJy's father, desired to have the 
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child anif bring him up. Then he would promise to 
leave my lord undisturW, and keep the story secret, 
taking the Lord Janni away with him, so that it might 
never be known whose son he was/' 

“ If that is it " she paused a moment. “ You must 

have him, Petros, if it is to save his father, but I shall 
come too." 

The reply was not flattering. “ Holy George ! you will 
ruin evei^hing, my lady. Why should you come ? " 

“ Because I cannot stay here without him. The grand- 
father will only know that I am his nurse, and I shall 
beg him on my knees to take me with him. Then I 
can bring up the little lord in the right ways, as befits 
the son of John Theophanis. If he will not take me, 
perhaps I can manage to follow them somehow, and 
if not, I can but go back to Strio. That would be 
better than staying here and telling fresh lies " 

“ It is for you to command, my lady, but I knew not 
you loved the island-life so much." 

It is not for you to judge my doings. See, friend 
Petros," desperation made her conciliatory, “ you will be 
glad to have me to take care of the little lord on the 
journey and when you leave him. And I can support 
you, as you said, if it is necessary to swear that you 
had no part in tlie Lady's death." 

**That\ true," said Petros doubtfully; “but I meant 
to take the child under my arm and ride the first stage 
to-night. Now I shall have to see about another pony 
or a mule, and it’s too late to do anything. I shall 
have to waste another bottle of good raki on that beauty 
Logofet, too, to get him to let you pass to-morrow 
evening. But it’s quite likely I shall bring in the Lord 
Janni in better condition with you than without you, 
so I'll make the arrangements, and send you word by 
Logofet where to meet me. But mind, my lady, no 
playing me false, or you will be sorry you tried it." 

“I wish you had said that in Strio!” burst from 
Danae. “ The Despot would have sent you to feed the 
fishes." 

Petros caught her wrist " You may be as high and 
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mighty as you please, my lady, but I warn you once 
more not to trifle with me. I have too much at stake, 
and I swear by the All -Holy Mother and all the 
saints 

She tore her hand away. ‘'You forget yourself, 
dog! If I choose to make use of your escort on my 
journey, it should not lead you to presume. I shall 
be ready when you send me word.** 

She coughed three times outside the door, and it 
opened with a suddenness which suggested that Logofet 
must have been straining his ear at the keyhole. He 
tried to kiss her as she slipped in, and only his unsteady 
condition enabled her to escape. She hurried up the 
staircase quivering with rage and shame — not even 
able to account for the feeling which bade her choose 
an ignominious return to Strio rather than a fresh 
campaign of falsehood to enable her to remain at 
Klaustra. Everything was gone now, the new friends 
whom she had liked in her own curious way, the 
European culture she had been acquiring at such pains, 
the hope of a wider and freer life than Strio and a 
future Striote husband could offer, the half-acknow- 
ledged pleasure she had begun to take in Armitage*8 
gentle manner and frank boyish face. With a return 
of her old vehemence, she ran frantically along the 
verandah and burst into the nursery, where Linton 
was much embarrassed by the difficulty of giving both 
the children their supper at once. The spoon which 
was approaching Harold*s open mouth landed a dose 
of bread and milk on his pinafore instead, as Danae 
rushed in and threw herself on the floor, burying 
her face in the folds of Linton*s gown. 

“Oh, Sofia, I am the most wicked and miserable 
girl that ever lived. I am worse than a beast!** 

“There, there ! ** said Linton with creditable symMthy, 
“don’t take it to heart so much as all that, Kalliop^. 
It*8 well that you should see it for yourself, but there’s 
no use making a fuss about it. Show your repentance 
by doing, not by talking, is my motto. And you may 
as well help me with these precious lambs, for 1 canx 
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«K> much as hmr myself speak with Master Johnny 
screeching fit to take your head ofF/* 

Janni was loudly demanding food of Nono, and 
Harold was dissolved in tears over the untoward fate 
of Nin-nin*s last spoonful, so that the needs of the 
moment were pressing, and when the meal was over 
Danae helped to put the children to bed as usual. She 
seemed to have slipped back into her ordinary place 
after her three days^ exile, and Linton was too much 
relieved by her docility to do more than lecture her in 
general terms as she put on her spectacles to hem the 
sides of the new apron. Zoe glanced at them with 
delight as she stole in for a look at the babies after 
dinner, and laid a kind hand on Danae^s shoulder in 
token of renewed confidence. To her surprise, there 
were depths of tragedy in the eyes the girl lifted to 
her face. Danae saw, not the cheerful nursery, with 
its red curtains and its brazier and lamp, but the chill 
autumn evening and rough roads for which Janni and 
she must to-morrow exchange all this comfort and 
safety. But as no words followed, Zoe interpreted 
the glance as one of penitence, and Lilt nothing but 
pleasure in recalling it. 

The next day everything seemed to conspire to make 
it easy for Danati to fulfil her compact with Petros. 
Linton trusted her with the children as though she 
had never expressed a doubt as to her treatment of 
them, and Harold and Janni found their dear Nono at 
their service for uproarious games all day long. The 
games kept Danae from thinking, and they made the 
children tired, so that Linton swept them off to bed 
half an hour before the usual time. They both went 
to sleep " like angels,'* as she observed, and then, leav- 
ing Danae to watch over them, she hurried off to help 
Zoe in dressing for dinner. She never forgot that her 
real and original status in the household was that of 
ladies'-maid, but it was not often tliat her nursery 
labours allowed her to return to its duties. As soon as 
her mistress's door had closed behind Linton, Danae 
knew that the moment was come. She took Janni out 
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of bed, and dressed him without his even waking, then 

E ut on her own outdoor coat, twisted a shawl round 
er head, and went out on the verandah. The tipsy 
voice of Logofet greeted her immediately. 

“ Kalliop^, pretty little Kalliop6, 1 thought you were 
never coming. Your dear uncle is waiting for you and 
your brat round the third turning on the left — no, the 
right — no, it was the left, I'm sure of it — opposite the 
small door. You won't find me there, because I'm just 
going to sit down quietly and rest a bit, but you can 
let yourself out and in — no, you won't want to get in 
again this time, ha, ha ! Take care not to run across 
the Princess. She hasn’t come in from the hospital yet.” 

Hugging affectionately a large bottle, Logofet lurched 
away, and Danae, with a sick feeling at her heart, went 
back into the room and fetched Janni and the bundle 
of clothes she had put ready. She felt as if she did 
not care whom she met, but she instinctively shrank 
into the corner of the staircase as the back-door opened 
and Princess Theophanis came in, attended by a serv- 
ant with a lantern, Danae could not tell whether she 
had been seen or not. It seemed to her for a moment 
that she caught the glance of cold dislike with which 
Princess Eireno always regarded her, but there were 
other things to think of. 

“ Where is the sentry ? '' asked the Princess sharply. 
‘‘He must have left his post. Light me to the door, 
and then go and report his absence to the Lord Glafko.” 

She passed in at the house-door, and Danae seized the 
opportunity to slip oat. Once outside, she hurried in 
the direction of the third turning on the left, expecting 
to find Petros there, fuming and swearing. But he was 
not there, and though she waited some time, in deadly 
terror of passers-by, he did not come. Then there 
occurred to her, with a fearful shock, Logofet's maudlin 
uncertainty as to the turning, and she ran back into the 
main street, panting over the cruel cobbles until she 
had passed the Eonak and reached the third turning 
on tne right. There was no one there either. For a 
moment me waited, hardly able to believe in her good 

I 
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fortune. Petros had repented, or changed hm mind, 
and was not waiting for her at all. Then with swift 
reaction came the thought that the summons might be 
a trick of LogofePs to get her shut out, and she ran 
back to the door in fresh terror. But the handle turned 
easily, and she burst in, to the intense astonishment of 
the man now on guard, who seemed disposed to detain 
her for explanations. But she was the Lady Zoe*s 
favourite, and therefore not to be roughly handled, and 
muttering something about an errand, she brushed 
hastily past him while he was locking the door. She 
was almost at the end of her strength, but she staggered 
up the stairs with Janni and the bundle, along the 
verandah, and into the nursery. Could it be possible she 
had been gone so short a time that Linton had not yet 
returned from her chat with her mistress ? Quickly, in 
the dim light of the shaded lamp, she took off Janni’s 
wraps and laid him in his cot, careful not to wake 
Harold, sleeping close by. Something strange about 
his crib attracted her attention as she turned from 
tucking Janni up, and she lifted the clothes. The bed 
was empty. Harold was not there. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MISSING. 

D-\NAfi sank upon the floor by the empty cot, literally 
unable to stand. Wildly she sought for an explanation 
of Harold’s disappearance. Had Petros carried him off 
in revenge, believing she had deceived him, or had 
Harold, and not Janni, been his real object all along? 
But what good could the possession of Harold do him, 
unless he meant to take him to Therma and pass him 
off as Janni ? Prince Romanos was not likely to 
jeopardise his own safety by proclaiming the substitu- 
tion, even if he realised it, and to his father-in-law one 
child was as good as the other. That must be it. 
Somehow or other she had missed Petros in the dark- 
ness, and he had made his way in and seized Harold, 
possibly believing him to bo Janni. But here was 
Janni, sleeping peacefully, and Harold would be 
carried off to Magnagrecia, where his parents would 
never find him. For — and Danae saw it clearly — if 
she gave the alarm and accused Petros, matters could 
not stop there. The whole story must come out, for 
Petros in his anger would unmask her as he had threat- 
ened to do. And in the few moments of relief she had 
enjoyed after the blissful discovery that he was not 
waiting for her, her present home and all its ease and 
comfort and safety had become doubly dear. No, she 
could not now renounce it by her own act. She would 
do all she could to help in recovering Harold, short of 
telling what had actually happened, and if the worst 
came to the worst she could always confess Janni’s true 
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parentage, and leave her employers to take what steps 
they thouj^t best. 

Why, Kalliop4 whatever in the world are you doing 
on the floor?** demanded Ldnton’s hushed voice. “My 
lady couldn’t keep me with her to-night, because of 
letters just come from Therma, so I just popped down 
to the kitchen Ut see what Artemisia was going to send 
us up for supper, and to ask about her son that was ill. 
But get up, girl, do ! What’s the matter ? ” 

Danae’s eyes met hers in the dimness like those of a 
hunted creature. “The Lord Harold is not here,” she 
murmured. 

Not here ? Who’s taken him ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I — I found him gone.” 

“ You found him gone ? Why, you bad girl, you 
don’t mean to say you left those blessed children alone, 
and me just turning my back for a minute ? ” 

“ Some one called out to me that my uncle was here 
and wanted to speak to me, and I ran down to see, but 
there was no one there. I was not gone long.” 

“Not long — I know what that means! And that 
precious child screaming his little heart out, no doubt. 
Of course his papa heard him — the darling ! — and came 
and canied him away to the drawing-room, giving him 
his death of cold, as likely as not. I’ll fetch him back 
at once ; but you mark my words, Kalliopd, I don’t trust 
you with the nursery again in a hurry.” 

In the Wylies’ drawing-room an informal council was 
being held over the letter Armitage had just received 
from the Cavaliere Pazzi. Prince and Princess Theo- 
phanis had come in, for the news it brought was 
startling. Armitage translated roughly as he referred 
to the paper in his hand. 

“After all, there’s no doubt that the poor old chap 
acted wisely, from his own point of view, in going to 
Professor Panagiotis,” he said. “The Professor seems 
to have found out more in three days than he did 
by himself in a month, and things certainly look very 
mack against Prince Romanos. Accordii^ to the 
Cavaliere, these are his principal points: — There was 
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no notification of the existence of an infectious disease 
at the villa, at a time when the Prince declares all its 
inmates were mortally ill with diphtheria; no doctor 
was summoned there until the day registered as that 
of the death of Donna Olimpia and two of her servants ; 
no nurses were seen coming or going, and no medicines 
or disinfectants appear to have been purchased.” 

‘*But look here,” said Wylie; “let us give the devil 
his due. This absence of doctors and nurses and so on 
doesn't necessarily imply that therer was no diphtheria, 
but it does account for its being so fatal. According to 
the story in the last letter, there must have been five 
people ill of it, and no one to nurse them.” 

“ Except Prince Romanos himself on his daily visits, 
when he went in and out without apparently taking 
any precaution against infection. That seems to b^ 
proved by the evidence of the sentries/’ said Armitage. 
“The Professor certainly doesn't do tilings by halves. 
Imagine his convicting the Prince out of the mouths 
of his own soldiers! But, Wylie, don’t you see the 
Cavaliere’s point ? Even if the deaths were really due 
to diphtheria, and not to violence, the poor creatures 
were practically murdered by being left without care 
and medical attendance. They couldn’t get out to ask 
for help, I suppose they couldn’t even cook for them- 
selves — why, they must have starved to death. It's 
worse even than if he had had tliem killed. Can you 
conceive the callousness of a man who could see five 
people — his own wife and child among them — dying by 
inches day after day, and do nothing to help them ? ” 

“ No,” said Zoe decisively, ‘ it is inconceivable. I have 
no particular kindness for Prince Romanos, but cruelty 
of that sort would be impossible to him. He is a poet, 
you must remember. If he had contemplated a crime 
of the kind, he would never have gone near the place, 
either then or afterwards.” 

“Then we are thrown back on the hypothesis that 
he hod them murdered,” said Armitage, “and what 
makes it look very likely is that on the very day the 
deaths took place a number of men in the uniform of 
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the Prince’s guard were seen by the sentry to enter the 
grounds of the villa. He had been informed that an 
additional guard was to be placed round the house itself 
at night, owing to the Prince's absence from Therma, 
and seeing these men enter, apparently by means of 
a kev of their own, without knocking for admittance, 
he tnought it was the detachment detailed for that 
duty. They were there some time, in fact, until after 
the old woman-servant — mark this; she died of diph- 
theria that very day, you will remember — had come in 
from her marketing, and then they marched out again, 
just before the sentry went off guard. Most unfortu- 
nately, the man who relieved him cannot be found. He 
took his discharge from the army shortly afterwards, 
and all trace of him lias been lost. But it is known that 
the Prince visited tlie villa that afternoon, and sent off 
in hot haste for a doctor. The doctor has also disap- 
peared. He was a foreigner, and having signed the 
certificate that Donna Olimpia and the two servants 
died of diphtheria, which was reejuired by the muni- 
cipal regulations before the bodies could be buried, 
he returned presumably to his own country — but no 
one knows.” 

Maurice rose from his chair in uncontrollable emotion. 
** Don’t go any further, Armitage. We have no right to 

S ush this inquiry without giving Romanos a chance to 
efend himself. Certainly it looks like a dastardly 
murder, but there may possibly be some explanation. 
We know that the man is a brave soldier, and I can’t 
believe it of him.” 

“Just let me finish,” pleaded Armitage. “If he is 
innocent, it is most unfortunate that he has made away 
with another witness whose evidence might have helped 
to clear him — or at least acquiesced in her disappearance. 
Don’t you remember the nurse who, according to his 
revised story, ran away in a fit of delirium and drowned 
herself in the harbour with the child in her arms ? Well, 
in Pazzi’s la^t letter, which I read to you, Princess — ” 
to Zoo — “ he said that the missing nurse was a Boumi, 
and rather elderly than not. That description, according 
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to the evidence of eye-witnesses, exactly fits the woman 
who threw herself into the water — some of them knew 
her. But now the Cavaliere has unearthed a letter of 
Donna Olimpia^s in which she speaks of the nurse as a 
rough handsome girl from Strio.” 

iSie rest looked at each other, and Armitage went 
on hurriedly — 

Her name was Eurynom6 Andropoulos, and she 
was the niece of the Prince’s servant Petros. Donna 
Olimpia wrote that she had always disliked Petros, 
and would not have had a relation of his in the house, 
but her husband had a fancy for the child to be 
brought up on the Striote nursery tales and songs.” 

'^How long ago exactly did Donna Olimpia die?” 
asked Maurice. 

‘‘Janni calls Kalliop6 Nono,” murmured Zoe. 

*'She told us that Petros would say he was her 
uncle, but he denied it as earnestly as she did,” said 
Wylie. 

“ Then that child is a descendant of John Theophanis, 
after all ! ” said Eirene. ‘‘ But his mother — his mother 
was a schismatic ! There is no need to fear him.” 

Fear him — a baby like that ! ” said Maurice, with 
a mingling of scorn and affection in his tone. “My 
dear Eirene, would you propose to turn tlie poor little 
chap out in the cold, if we had reason to fear him, 
as you call it?” 

“We ought to be thankful that we have been able 
to save anyone from such a wholesale murder,” said 
Zoe. 

“Wait!” said Wylie suddenly. “Please remember, 
all of you, that we know nothing yet for certain. 
We do know enough of this girl — Kalliop6 or Eurynom^ 
or whatever else she may call herself — to be sure that 
if we have her in and cross - question her she will 
deny everything without a qualm, and probably seize 
the first opportunity of taking the baby and running 
away somewhere else. She may be iti the pay (3 
Bomanos — paid to keep out of the way until the 
story of Donna Olimpia has died down-— or she may 
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have been merely mad with fright when she told us 
her rigmarole of contradictory stories at first. Or — 
she may even not be the girl we are thinking of at 
all. At aiw rate, we have her here safe, and the 
child too. 1 should advise very strongly that we say 
nothing whatever to her at present, but that we get 
old Pazzi up from Therma, and spring the thing upon 
her in his presence. I doubt if we shall get the truth 
from her even then, but there's just a chance of it.” 

‘‘Then I think Romanos should be asked to come 
as well,” said Maurice, “and perhaps Panagiotis too. 
There is so much at stake that we ought ” 

“Please, ma’am, may I have Master Harold?” 
Lintons voice, reproving at first, became insensibly 
frightened as she looked round tlie room and failed 
to see her charge anywhere. 

“Master Harold, Linton? Why, you told me your- 
self he was in bed an hour ago ! ” cried Zoe. 

“And so he was, ma’am, but I made sure Master 
had heard him crying and brought him down here. 
If I’ve said so to myself once as I come down from 
the nursery, I’ve said it on every stair. And where 
is the precious lamb if he isn’t here, may I ask, 
ma'am ? ” 

“ Why, in bed, of course,” said Wylie, while Zoe, 
with a scared face, ran out of the room. 

“No, sir, that he isn’t, begging your pardon, and 
if any of you gentlemen are playing a joke on me, 
I take the liberty to say it’s not what I should have 
expected of you. Oh, do tell me where my little lamb 
is, anybody that knows!” 

“Wo don’t know, Linton, any more than you do,” 
said Maurice kindly, “but we will come upstairs and 
help you look for him. I suppose the little rascal 
might have crept out of bed and be hiding some- 
where, or even have walked in his sleep?” 

“How could he, air, and me fastening him safe into 
his crib before I left liim ? But if you can find him I’ll 
take him back thankful, and no questions asked.” 

It was clear that Linton still believed herself and 
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Harold to be the victims of a practical joke, as she 
toiled up after the rest to the nursery, where Zoe 
had Danae in a corner, and wa.s questioning her 
fiercely. 

'‘You think some one must have come up while you 
were away ? Graham ! Maurice ! she says she went 
down into the courtyard to speak to her uncle, and 
when she came back Harold was gone.” 

“ How long ago was this ? ” asked Maurice. 

“Excuse me one moment,” said Wylie. “Armitage, 
will you go to the sergeant in the gatehouse — he 
speaks Greek — and tell him to go the round of the 
Konak and see that no one, man, woman, or child, 
is allowed to leave ? After that he is to parade his 
men ready for duty. Linton, go into all the rooms 
on this floor, and see whether the child is hidden 
anywhere, and call out to Parisi and Markos to do 
the same downtairs. Now, Kalliop6!” 

“ Lord, I know nothing,” moaned the girl. 

“That we shall see. You were left in charge of 
the nursery. What made you leave it?” 

“Some one called to me from the courtyard that 
my uncle was there, lord.” 

“Who was it? Who called?” 

“Lord, I cannot tell. One of the men, I think.” 
She durst not mention Logofet, lest he should be 
questioned, for he knew too much. 

“ Who did he say was there — your uncle Petros ? ” 

“ I — I suppose so, lord.” 

“ Why ? Had you any reason to think he was in 
the neighbourhood ? ” 

“ I thought 1 saw him one day, lord — in the street.” 

“ Did you speak to him then ? ” 

“ No, lord. I was frightened.” Falsehood came as 
easily as ever to Danae now that she had deliberately 
returned to it. 

“ Why were you frightened ? ” 

“ Lest he should have come to fetch us away, lord.” 

“Did you think he had come to steal the Lord 
Harold?'^ 
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“ No, lird, there waa no reason why he should. That 
is what 1 cannot understand. If it had been my 
own little lord ” 

“ Then you do think Petros has taken him ? Why ? 

'‘Lord, I do not know, except that he is an evil 
man/' 

“ Well, you went down to look for your uncle. Did 
you find him ? ” 

" No, lord ; there was no one there." 

" Where did you look for him ? " 

“ In the great courtyard, lord." Princess Theophanis 
was looking at her, and Danae knew at once that 
she had been seen as she crouched in the darkness on 
the stairs. She held her breath and waited for the 
words of denunciation, but they did not come. Wylie 
was speaking again, 

"Did you come up again at once when you did 
not find him ? " 

"I stayed and sought him a little while, lord; then 
I came up. The nursery looked just as it had done 
when I left it, and the children seemed to be sleeping. 
But when I straightened the clothes, the Lord Harold 
was not there." 

" And did you give the alarm at once ? " 

"Alas, lord! I fell to the floor in my terror, and 
hy there." 

"That is so, sir," put in Linton, who had returned 
unsuccessful from her search. "I found her lajdng 
on the ground like a dead thing, crying out that 
Master Harold was ^one," 

" Think,” said Wylie sharply. " Can you imagine no 
reason why Petros should have carried off the child ? " 

"None, lord. Except," as a bright idea occurred to 
her, "that there was a rew'ard oflered for a little boy 
who was lost at Therma, and he may be hoping to 
gain it." 

"Ah, and how did you hear that, if you have not 
seen him ? " 

Danae realised her danger. " I — I heard it, lord," she 
murmured. 
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‘‘And you have no idea why he should come so far 
to fetch a child who had nothing to do with it?” 

" None, lord.” She looked up with such evident inno- 
cence that Wylie was puzzled. Maurice*s old theory 
that she had come among them as a spy, with possible 
designs upon Harold in the interests of some unknown 
enemy, had naturally been revived by the event, and 
the girl had undoubtedly blundered badly in her last 
answer. But it seemed hopeless to go on cross-question- 
ing her in the hope of eliciting further admissions which 
led to nothing, and it was something to have gained the 
suggestion that Petros was presumably on his way to 
Therma. No more time must be lost, and he turned 
quickly to his wife. 

“ Well, Zoe, this gives us some sort of clue. Maurice 
and Arinitage and I will search the town at once, and 
send parties out on all the roads. If the fellow has 
passed, we can catch him by the telegraph at a dozen 
points on the way to Therma. You and Linton had 
better make a thorough search of the Konak, upstairs 
and down. Here are the keys of all the storehouses. 
Perhaps the Princess will kindly let you look in all 
her rooms, for no one can tell where the child may 
have been hidden. Take Parisi and Gavril with you 
when you go across to the stores. And don^t be 
frightened. Between us we ought to be able to get 
the little chap back all right.” 

Wylie spoke more hopefully than he felt, for tb© 
apparent purposelessness' of the abduction made it diffi- 
cult to deduce any conclusions from it. He had left 
Zoe plenty to do, and she and Eirene, tucking up their 
evening gowns under thick cloaks, began a systematic 
search of the whole rambling assemblage of buildings 
which constituted the Konak. Attended by the guard 
Gavril, armed to the teeth, and the stout Greek but- 
ler, carrying a lantern, they hunted again through all 
the Wylies* rooms, then through those of the Princess 
house and the range of storehouses on the left of the 
courtyard, and even the barracks of the guard on either 
side of the gateway. The small courtyard at the back, 
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and the garden, damp and dismal in the cold autumn 
night, were not £6rgotten, but when they came back 
with haggard faces, utterly exhausted, they were still 
unsuccessful. Most of the servants were weeping help- 
lessly in the passages, but Linton had stirred up her 
friend Artemisia the cook to subdue her grief sufficiently 
to prepare some soup, which she coaxed her mistress 
to take. Zoe refused to go to bed, and Linton remained 
with her, leaving Danae on guard in the nursery ; and 
so that dreadful night passed, first one and then the 
other dozing off for a minute or two, then springing 
up in terror, and running to search in some place which 
might have been forgotten. It was not until morning 
that Wylie came stumbling uncertainly up the stairs. 
One glance at his worn face told his wife that his 
quest had been as vain as her own, but she forbore 
to put the fact into words. 

** Dearest, you are tired out,” she said, with a tender- 
ness that rarely found verbal expression from her lips. 
**Come and sit down here, and have something to 
eat. Linton, you kept some soup hot on the nursery 
stove as I tola you ? No, Graham, don’t talk till you 
have had something. You had no dinner last night, 
you know.” Her mouth quivered involuntarily as she 
remembered how Linton h^ broken in upon the party 
in the drawing-room with her terrible news. “Now 
here is the soup. Take it to please me.” 

Utterly spent, Wylie obeyed, and not until he had 
finished would she let him tell his tale. 

“We have sent the police through the whole town, 
Zoe, and searched all the inns. No one at all resembling 
the description of Petros has passed on any of the 
roads. We have telegraphed to all the places on the 
line, and sent out messengers where there is no wire. 
The people are awfully sympathetic, and they are all 
enlisted in the search.’^ 

“ And anyone who found him would know who 
he was, because of his blue eyes,” said Zoe, trying to 
speak cheerfully. “And no one could have the heart 
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to hurt him, could they, Graham? when they saw his 
dear little face/* 

**No, of course not,” said Wylie hoarsely. “Maurice 
and I have made plenty of enemies, no doubt, but I 
don*t think any of them are such curs as that.*' 

“Oh no, they couldn't,” agreed Zoe. “Some one is 
sure to bring him back to us soon, looking so naughty 
and happy and smiling — Oh, Graham ! ” she broke down 
and hid her face, sobbing, on his shoulder — “Graham, 
if they don't!” 

“My dear, my dear!” said Wylie brokenly, and as 
he put his arms round her Danae, who had been 
watching through the half -open door, fled away in 
tears. The words she could not understand, but she 
knew the meaning of the tones, and no amount of 
arguing with her conscience could assure her that she 
had nothing to do with the scene. She had at first 
entertained wild hopes that Petros might be intercepted 
and killed, without being able to compromise her by 
anything he said, but then she remembered that unless 
he was able to return to Therma and produce Janni, 
or a child representing him, her brother had declared 
that he would be irretrievably ruined. He must be 
allowed to reach the city, then, but as soon as sufficient 
time had elapsed for Prince Romanos to be secured from 
whatever danger was threatening him, Danae would 
declare her charge's true parentage to her mistress. 
Then everything would be set right, but in the mew- 
time the sorrow around cut her to the heai*t, and she 
and IJnton mingled their tears over Janni's solitary 
breakfast and his irrepressible inquiries for “Aa-aa.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CULPRIT. 

Neither his personal sorrow nor his sleepless night 
could be allowed to relieve Wylie from the pressure of 
his daily duties, and after less than an hour’s rest he 
was presiding afc an inquiry into the conduct of one 
of his military police, who had quitted his post with- 
out leave on the preceding evening. This was Logofet, 
who had awakened from deep dreams of peace to find 
himself in durance, and could not imagine how he 
had got there. The report of the man who had escorted 
Princess Theophanis to the hospital made it clear that 
he and his mistress had entered at the small door of 
the Konak by merely turning the handle, and had 
found no one on guard within, and this rendered* it 
probable that Logofet s remissness had permitted the 
entrance of the kidnapper to whom the night’s misery 
was due. Nothing was said of this, however, though 
as many of his comrades as could find any excuse to 
be present crowded the room where the prisoner, alter- 
nately defiant and lachrymose, confronted his Colonel. 

** Drunk, lord ! I have not been drunk for ten years,” 
he blustered, happily unconscious that he had been 
found fast asleep, with the empty bottle by his side. 

“The witnesses will prove that you were drunk 
last night. Where did you get the spirit from ? ” 
Into Logofet’s bemuddled brain dari^ an idea and 
an impulse of revenge. Witnesses? Then the girl 
Ealliop^ had betrayed liim. Very well, then he would 
betray her. 
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‘‘Do you really wish to know where the roki came 
from, lord ? ** he whined. 

“Certainly.” Wylie expected to hear as usual the 
name of one of the wretched Jewish spirit - sellers, 
duly licensed by the Therma authorities, who were a 
thorn in the side of the rulers at Klaustra, and seemed 
to have a special predilection for corrupting the police. 

“Then don’t ask me, lord; ask little Kalliop4. Ask 
her who gave me a bottle of raki two evenings running, 
so that I should turn my back while she slipped out 
at the little door.” 

Ignorant as he was of the night’s excitement, Logofet 
was astonished at the sensation produced by his words. 
Wylie pushed his chair back abruptly, his face perfectly 
white, and the spectators exchanged glances and whis- 
pers and exclamations of surprise. After his first 
stunned silence, Wylie rose. 

“I cannot inquire into this case; it must go before 
the Prince,” he said. He was too much shaken to 
give the necessary orders, but an eager messenger ran 
to bear the news to Maurice, and the scene of the 
inquiry was quickly changed to the broad verandah 
before the Prince’s house. Eirene sat beside her 
husband, with a curious watchful look on her face, 
and Zoe, whom they had wished not to disturb, seemed 
to divine in her restless sleep that there was news, 
and woke and came as well. With an instinctive 
sense of drama, messengers and servants alike had 
combined to prevent the news from reaching Danae, 
and wl^en she was seiit for she came unsuspiciously, 
expecting, indeed, further cross-examination, but nothing 
worse. It was not the lovrering countenance of Logofet 
that first warned her of the crisis, but the look on 
Armitage’s face as he leaned against the side of the 
doorway. One glance he gave her — a quick inquiring 
glance, as though to assure himself that she was un-- 
justly accused — then he deliberately turned his eyes 
away. 

“ I have sent for you, Ealliop^, because what Logofet 
has to tell concerns you,” said JPrince Theophanis. “ Sit 
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down beside your mistress, and when he has spoken 
we will see what you have to say.” 

Danae sat down on the doorstep, conscious as she 
did so that Zoe, as if mechanically, moved her chair 
a little farther away, and Maurice signed to Logofet 
to speak. The prisoner had managed to learn the 
state of affairs by this time from the conversation 
going on around him, and was correspondingly elated. 
He spoke with a certain soldierly bluffness, which left 
entirely out of sight the fact that he himself was 
anything more tlian a witness. 

“I am a plain man, lord, and cannot tell a long 
story. Two days ago I met Kalliop^’s uncle in the 
town ” 

“ Wait ; how did you know he was her uncle ? ” asked 
Maurice. 

“Why, lord, he said so; besides, I saw him outside 
Therma the day that this ill-omened girl first thrust 
herself into your house. He said he wanted to speak 
to his niece, and asked me to let her pass out and 
come in again. He had some good raki with him, 
and I consented. That evening she went in and out 
(juite properly, though rather in a hurry, so I thought 
little of it when he asked me to do the same for him 
again the next night. She was an obstinate piece of 
goods, he said, and wouldn’t do what she was told, 
but I was to tell her to bring the brat this time, or 
it would be the worse for her ” 

“You said ‘your brat.* You know you did!” burst 
from Danae. 

“To bring the brat, or it would be the worse for 
her,** correc^d Logofet, with the air of an honest man 
unjustly aspersed; “and thinking that she was about 
to relieve you, lord, and the gracious lady your sister, 
from the maintenance of herself and that foundling she 
brought with her, I thought it an excellent deed. So 
he gave me another glass of spirits — which I swear 
to you, lord, must have been drugged, for after giving 
the message to the girl I fell down insensible, and 
knew no more.** 
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"Now, Ealliop^> what have you to say?** asked 
Maurice. "You told the Lord Qlafko last night that 
you had not seen your uncle at all, except at a dis- 
tance, that the message you received merely told you 
he was here, and that you went down into the great 
courtyard to look for him, but could not find him/* 

"And it is all true, lord,** cried Danae desperately. 
"This man is lying, having hated me since the day 
your kindness brought me to this house. I have 
spoken no word to the man Petros, who calls himself 
my uncle, and I went nowhere last night to look for 
him, save into the great courtyard/' 

"Lord," said a voice I’om among the police on the 
steps, " I admitted this girl Kalliopt^ by the small door 
last evening from the street/* Maurice look(*d at Danae. 

" Lord, he also is lying,** she cried. " These Slavs of 
yours all hate me, who am a Greek." 

Princess Theophanis leaned forward in her chair, and 
spoke slowly and distinctly. "I saw Kalliop^ hiding on 
the stairs near the small door when I came in from the 
hospital," she said. "She had a great bundle in her 
arms, which might have been a child. 1 remember 
thinking at the time that it looked like one." 

" Oh, Eirene, why didn’t you say this before ? " cried 
Zoo, in agony. Her brother raised his hand f<u* sihmee. 

" Kalliope, you will do better to tell th(^ truth. Two 
witnesses have proved your .story to be false. You were 
in the back courtyard, you went out and in at the small 
door, you took out with you a bundle resembling a child. 
Had she the bundle her arms wlieri she returned ? ** 
he asked suddenly of the guard who had spoken. 

"I could not s^^e, lord; there was no light. She was 
very much wrapped up, and she may have been carrying 
something." 

Before anything more could be said, Zoe tore her hand 
from her husband’s, and flung herself on her knees 
before Danae. 

"Oh, Kalliop^," she sobbed, "give him back to me! 
He was so sweet, and he never did you any harm. I 
have tried to be kind to you — if I was ever unkind, I 

K 
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ask you* now for forgiveness. Only tell us what you 
have done with him. You shall not be punished in any 
way — you shall have anything you can ask, if you will 
only give him back.” 

“ Lady mine, I have done nothing with him,” sobbed 
the girl. ** 1 call the All-Holy Mother of God to witness 
that I had no hand in stealing the Lord Harold. If I 
could tell you where he is at t&s moment, I would do it 
gladly.” 

Wylie raised his wife gently. “ My dear Zoe, the girl 
is hardened. It is no use appealing to her. Wouldn’t 
it be as well to continue this inquiry in private?” he 
asked of Maurice, who replied by remanding Logofet to 
the cells, and dismissing the police spectators. The 
hunted look was in Danae’s eyes again as she faced her 
judges, but Maurice spoke with studious gentleness. 

** Kalliop(5, you have been in this house for soihe 
months. Don’t you understand yet that your mistress 
has always meant kindly towards you, and done every- 
thing in her power for your good ? She can’t believe, 
and I can’t believe, that you could repay her kindness in 
such a way. Tell us the truth now, and I will pledge 
myself that as soon as the child is recovered you shall be 
sent safely back to your own home, and no punishment 
inflicted on you.” 

“You will not believe me, lord, if I do tell you the 
exact truth,” cried Danae defiantly. 

“ If it is indeed the truth, we will,” he replied, 

“ Then hear the truth, lord. I did go out and speak 
to the man Petros two nights ago, and I did pass through 
the back courtyard to speak to him again last night, 
carrying a child in my arms. But he was not at the 

f flace he had appointed, and the child was my own little 
ord, and not the Lord Harold. When I did not find 
Petros, I carried my little lord back into the house. I 
knew you would not believe me!” she cried angrily, 
looking round at the faces of the rest. 

“ How can we believe you, Kalliop^ ? ” asked Maurice. 
“You would have us believe that you took little Janni 
out and brought him back again, and that this had 
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nothing to do with the Lord Harold’s disapnearance* 
Now, m honest. Did you hand over the Lora Harold 
to Petros by mistake for Janni?” 

He realist the futility of the question even before 
the dark cloud gathered on Danae’s brow. ** I mistake 
another for my little lord!” she cried, in supreme 
disdain. 

“ Then did you trj^ to deceive Petros by giving him 
the wrong child, hoping to keep Janni here?” 

“ No. I was going with him myself. But of course 
you will not believe me. Do you believe me, lady ? ” she 
demanded suddenly of Zoe. For the moment the impulse 
to tell the truth from the very beginning was upon ner. 

Oh, Kalliop^, how can I ? You have told us so many 
falsehoods ! ” moaned Zoe. Danae cast upon the rest a 
look of mingled scorn and reproach, ana turned to go 
in at the door. But as she did so, Armitage stepped 
forward and took her hand. 

“ Lady Kalliop<^, I believe what you have told us to be 
true. Now be brave, and you shall prove your truth to 
all. The Lady Zoe will joyfully acknowledge that she 
was wrong when she receives her child back. There 
must be more tha- you can tell us which would throw 
light upon his lor^s and help us to find him. Don’t lot 
your pride make our grief deepcT.” 

Again Danae wavered, with confession on her tongue, 
but a scandalised whisper from Eirene, Lady Kalliop^, 
indeed ! ” turned aside her intention. She drew her hand 
away from Armitage. “ I have told the tmth, lord, and 
it is not believed. Nov: therefore I will take my little 
lord and depart from this place.” 

" You will do nothing of the kind,” said Wylie sharply. 
“ You have shown pretty plainly that you are not fit to 
have the charge of a child, and Janni will remain in 
your mistress’s care. Rememb€3r that you are under the 
very gravest suspicion. Go back to the nursery and try 
to redeem your character.” 

Danae shot a furious glance at him, and swung through 
the doorway with a swagger that would not have 
disgraced her father. This unfortunate experiment in 
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telling at any rate part of the truth had left her abso- 
lutely convinced that she was an injured victim, j^nd 
her employers cruel oppressors, but she was not going 
to allow them to see that their injustice could make her 
unhappy. When she was gone Wylie turned to his 
brother-in-law. 

I am sorry to have taken the words out of your 
mouth,” he said, “but that girl's effrontery simply 
sickens me. You don't think I was too severe?” 

“Not if she was really telling lies,” said Maurice, 
“and if she wasn't, she has only herself to thank for 
our not l)elieving her. And most certainly she must 
not be allowed to take the other child away. In fact, 
I don't know that it wouldn't be wise to restrict her 
movements a little — forbid her to leave the upper floor 
of your house, for instance.” 

“ No, that wouldn't do. Don't you see, if there was 
any trutli in the story that Petros really wanted Janni, 
he will come back and try to get him ? He can't very 
well do it without communicating with her, and if she 
is regularly watched while she imagines herself to be 
going about freely, we shall catoh them both. Zoe, 
you had better come back and lie down.” 

Zoe obeyed submissively, and Armitage went with 
them, trying to imbue Wylie with his own belief that 
Kalliop(i had really told the truth at last, and they 
had missed a great opportunity by not recognising the 
fact and encouraging her to go further. When their 
voices had died away, Maurice turned to his wife, who 
was gazing 'straight before her. 

“Eirene, I cannot imagine why you said nothing 
last night of seeing Kalliop6 on the stairs. You can^ 
really mean that you thought at the time she had a 
child in her arms.” 

“Why not? I thought, as the man Logofet did, 
that she was going to relieve us of her presence and 
that child's, and I was not sorry.” 

“ But when you heard Harold was lost, it must have 
struck you ” 

“Oh, my dear Maurice, don't cross-examine me as 
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you did that wretched girl! It did strike me, of 
cowjTse.” 


“ Then why didn’t you tell us ? I can’t understand 
why you should have kept back a fact like that.” 

“ No, I suppose you could not understand. The reason 


is not one that would enter a man's mind, very likely. 
Oh, Maurice, does it really want explaining ? Zoe has 
her child, and I have lost mine ; isn’t that enough ? ” 
*‘But she has not got hers — ^that's just the trouble.” 

‘‘ No, but she has had him, and 1— I thought, ‘ Why 
should she not know for a little what I have to bear 


always ? ’ ” 

“ But, Eirene — Zoe has never done you any harm, has 
always been the kindest of sisters to you.” 

told you you would not understand. You can 

f ) and play with Harold, and talk of adopting Janni. 
can't forget my own child.” 

“ Forget him — do you imagine I ever forget him ? 
Eirene, why will you always behave as ** if the loss 
was yours alone ? God knows it was bad enough for 
you, and I liave tried never to make it worse by any 
word of mine. But you can't think anything will 
ever make up to me for Con.” 

'‘It i;i diiierent with you. You only think of him 
as the child you played with, but to me he was the 
hope of the future, the heir of the Empire, before 
whom that upstart Romanos would fall headlong. I 
should have been content for your life and mine to 
be uneventful, even unsuccessfuJ, if it hod meant that 


he would one day weai the diadem in Hagion Pneuma. 
But now — what do you think it moans to me to go 
through this farce of empire - building in a country 
town, visiting hospitals and schools and being gracious 
to a set of schismatics, with the knowledge tlmt even 
when Romanos is expelled, no child of yours and mine 
will take his place ? But you don’t see it. I tell you, 
that girl Kalliop4 would understand wliat I feel better 
than you do ! ” 

“Ah, poor wretched gii’l !” said Maurice thoughtfully* 
“ We must see that the letter we were discussing last 
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ni^ sent to Romanos, to say that his son is probably 
here ” ^ 

Eirene sprang up from her chair, her eyes blazing. 
" That is you all over, Maurice ! You can think of the 
usurper even when you are blaming your wife for not 
showing suflScient consideration for your sister. You 
may be a saint, as Zoe thinks, but you are not the 
man for Emathia. Do you imagine that if Romanos 
had been in your place, Kalliopd would have left his 
presence without being made to tell what she knows ? ” 
*‘If I am not the man for Emathia, at least it was 
not my own choice that took me there,** said Maurice, 
** But if you are right, Kalliop6 at any rate has reason 
to be thankful I am here.** 

It was without any realisation of her good fortune 
in this respect that Danae repaired to the nursery on 
her dismissal from the inquiry. She entered the room 
with a certain hesitation, which was immediately 
justified, for Linton rose in defence of Janni like a 
ruffled hen. 

You dare to come back here, you wicked girl ? ** 
she cried. ** Not a step do you set in my nursery, or 
my name isn’t Sophia Linton. And as for letting you 
lay a finger on the blessed lamb that’s left — why, I 
would sooner trust one of the girls out of the kitchen ! 
You be off, and don’t show your face again this side 
of the door, or I’ll teach you something!” 

Danae might have pieced Wylie’s order as a reason 
for remaining, but her fiery spirit was roused. She 
went straight to her own room, and took up the bundle 
she had prepared the night before. She would go and 
search for Harold herself, and when she brought him 
back, they would be forced to acknowledge how 
unjustly they had judged her. She went down the 
stairs, crossed the great courtyard, and would have 
passed out at the gate, but the man on guard there 
barred her way with his rifle. 

“Not this way just yet, my dear,” he said with a 
grin. “The back-door is more your style, isn’t it?** 

“ Let me pass ! ** said Danae. He laughed in her face. 
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“Got another baby in that bundle, Lady Stealer- 
of-Children ? ” 

“ Will you let me pass ? ” she cried, furious. 

He be^me serious. “No, my girl, I won’t. You’re 
not to be allowed to leave the Konak. We are too fond 
of jrou to let you slip away like this,” with a return 
to jocularity. “ When we can exchange you for our 
little lord, then you may go, and welcome. Back with 
you!” 

She looked at him for a moment as though gauging 
the p )ssibilities of a struggle, and he bore the scrutiny 
with a display of white teeth and a pleasing conscious- 
ness of the armoury of weapons in his belt. Then she 
turned without a word, and marched in lier stateliest 
manner across the courtyard. Once back in her own 
room, she took off the good clothes which she had 
bought out of her wages during her sojourn at Klaustra 
and her coin-decorated cap, and put on the worn and 
dirty garments in which she had come from Therma. 
Unfastening her hair, she delibc^ratcly rearranged it in 
one long thick plait and one ridiculously short one, 
and twisted a handkerchief round lier head. Then she 
walked down the stairs again and into the kitchen, 
and presented herself before the astonished eyes of 
Artemisia and her underlings. 

“I am come to work here,” she said. 

Amazement checked Artemisia’s utterance for a 
moment, but she made a gallant attempt to rise to 
the occasion. “ Well, this is an honour, and an unex- 
pected one ! ” she remarked slowly. “ The gracious Lady 
2k)e did not tell me she was going to give me more 
help, or I should have asked her to send anyone 
rather than a child-stealer from the islands. Oh, don’t 
eat me, please, Lady Kalliop^ ! I am not a baby, you 
know.” A snigger from the underlings. “I suppose 
the Lady Zoe thought there were no children to steal 
down here. And you have come to work, have you? 
How sweetly kind of you, lady mine ! But they 
don’t do any work in the islands, do they — exce^ 
robbing guests and murdering them?” 
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"Let the islands alone/* said Danae gruffly. "If you 
were a gtiest there, you would be safe even after say- 
ing that/* 

"Until I had crossed the threshold, I suppose ? Once 
I was outside I might expect a knife in my back. 
What are you girls laughing at?** with a change of 
subject disconcerting to the group of gigglers. "Don’t 
you see that the Lady Kalliop6 has come to show us 
all how to work ? Give her that bowl of onions, Sonya, 
and let us see how they peel them in the islands.** 

After that, Danae would have suffered tortures rather 
than resign the bowl of onions to anyone else. The 
tears ran down her cheeks, but she persisted in the 
task, and when it was over received an ironical compli- 
ment from Artemisia, and was set to clean saucepans. 
While this was being done, Linton appeared at the 
kitchen door, with rather a scared face. 

"So that’s where you’ve got to, you naughty girl, 
giving me such a turn, thinking you’d made away 
with yourself, as you well might!” she cried, catching 
s^ht of Danae. " What’s taken you down here I don’t 
know, but you come straight away upstairs again. 
My Lady says you can sit in your own room and 
have your meals there, and I’m to find you some 
needlework.” 

Danae raised her black eyes, sombre enough now, 
and looked straight at hei\ "I stay here,” she said. 

" Oh, very well ! ” cried Linton, with suspicious readi- 
ness, "I’m sure I’ve got no objection. If Kalliop4 
prefers your company to mine, Artemisia, I hope you’re 
more flattered than I should be. You keep an eye on 
her, that’s all. Don’t let her give you the slip.” 

" Not I, my most beloved Sofia,” responded Artemisia. 
"She’ll get a crack on the head with a rolling-pin if 
she tries it.” 

"Ah, if only we had sent her straight down here 
when she first came, what a lot of trouble it would 
have saved ! ” lamented Linton. " You know how to 
manage her, you do.” 

And she retired from the kitchen in a frame of mind 
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that was almost cheerful, to assure her mistress that 
that bad girl Kalliop^ was now where she belonged, 
and that it would do her a lot of good to be put 
back in her place after having so much notice taken 
of her, Zoe, discovering that the change was a volun- 
tary one on Danae’s part, was puzzled. Was it a kind 
of penance the girl was imposing on herself for her 
share in Harold’s disappearance, or was it more in the 
nature of an act of moral suicide ? Danae herself 
afforded her no help in deciding, for when they came 
across one another she met Zoe’s eager, entreating look 
with one of blank stolidity. From whatever motive 
she had chosen her present position, she was making 
full acquaintance with its disadvantages, for all the 
heaviest and most unpleasant tasks were by unanimous 
consent awarded to her. They were many, for the 
kitchen arrangements at the Konak were patriarchal, 
dinner being provided every day for the guards as 
well as for their superiors, and Artemisia had a sar- 
castic tongue and a heavy hand if everything was not 
done to her satisfaction. Danae made no complaint, 
spoke to no one unless she was asked a question, and 
went through her work with a silent contempt for 
her surroundings which her associates found extremely 
galling. But in her own room at night she was pre- 
paring a suit of boy’s clothes, clad in which she might 
elude the vidlance of the guards and fulfil her purpose 
of escape. For the shirt, loose jacket, and heavy outer 
coat, her own clothes would do well enough, and the 
cap and long leggings were easy of manufacture. To 
make the linen kilt she had recourse to one of the 
sheets from her bed, cutting the other in two so that 
Linton’s eagle eye might not see that anything was 
wrong, and for a night or two she practised wearing 
the new garments, so as to iiccustom herself to walk- 
ing in them. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A RESCUE EXPEDITION. 

DanaK had been three or four days at her new work, 
conscientiously returning scorn with scorn, when one 
afternoon the sound of music drew the servants out 
into the courtyard. A band of gipsies with a dancing 
bear had obtained admittance, affording a welcome dis- 
traction to the suitors waiting their turn to be heard 
by Prince Theophanis, and Artemisia and her subor- 
dinates hastened to take part in the fun. Danae alone 
remained in the kitchen, morosely determined to accept 
no lightening of the penalty she had imposed on her- 
self, though the many -stringed fiddles of the gipsies 
sounded very pleasant in her ears, and she had a great 
curiosity to see what a bear was like. She stood with 
her back to the door, pounding corn, and trying to 
keep the great pestle from beating time to the music, 
which made her feet long to dance, and the soft tread 
of moccasined footsteps tailed to reach her ears until, 
looking up suddenly, she found one of the gipsies 
close beside her. Before she could scream, he threw 
back his hooded cloak and revealed the features of 
Petros. She stared at him aghast. 

‘*So you have come down in the world, my lady!” 
he observed genially. “But so much the better for 
me, for I might have found it difficult to speak to 
you upstairs.” 

“ What are you doing here ? You should have been 
at Therma before this,” cried Danae, finding her tongue. 

** Without what I came for» my lady ? Besides, the 
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roads were not safe. I had to wait here for a day or 
tvo, and it has given me this second chance.” 

“ But what do you want ? ” she asked, bewildered. 

“Why, the little lord, of course. Yourself too, lady, 
if you insist upon it, but the Lord Janni at any rate.” 

“But you took the Lord Harold. You can’t want 
both 1 ” 

“ Oh, can’t I ? ” Petros grinned. “ The Lord Harold 
has a value of his own, my lady. I own that I meant 
at first to make him serve both purposes, but now you 
might sooner carry a pet dog through the streets of 
Czarigrad than a blue-oyed child through the ranks of 
Glafko’s police. He must stay where he is for the 
present, but you and I and the other can get through 
all right with the help of the gipsies. They know 
something about disguises.” 

“So I see,” said Danae absently, glancing at the 
skilful alterations made in his appearance by the dark 
dye on his face and the ferocious horns of his moustache. 
“ Bring the Lord Harold back, and I will come at once.” 

“ Not so, lady. I have said I want both.” 

“ And I have said I will do nothing to help you until 
he is here.” 

“ Will you ruin your brother, my lady ? ” 

“No, it is you who are ruining him, wasting your 
time here, and raising the country against you for no 
good.” 

“That is for the Lord Romanos to say,” muttered 
Petros mysteriously. “But if I have to go to him at 
Therma without either child, who will bear the blame 
then, lady mine?” 

“You!^’ cried Danae. “As you will when the Lord 
Glafko has you up before him in a minute or two.” 

She had been edging gradually sideways, so as to 
bring the large kitchen table between herself and him, 
and now she made a dash for the door. But before she 
reached it, his voice arrested her. 

“Betray me if you like, my lady, but that will not 
restore the Lord Harold. He is where no one can find 
him, though the police have been closw to him than I 
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am to yo4 and the gipsies will no more ^ve him up 
than I would. If necessary they will kill him rathpr 
than that he should be discovered in their hands.” 

‘^But you have confessed to me that the gipsies are 
hiding him I ” cried Danae triumphantly. 

True, lady, and you may tell it to the Lord Glafko. 
But when the gipsies swear that they have no knowledge 
of him, and the strictest search fails to discover him, is 
your word of such power that it will be believed in 
opposition to theirs?'' 

Tlie hit was a shrewd one, and it told. All the misery 
of the loss of confidence of the last few days returned 
upon Danae. No, her word would not be taken. 

** Kalliop4 ! '' Artemisia's voice broke into her inde- 
cision from the courtyard. “ Where are you, girl ? 
Bring out that plate of honey cakes. The Tzigany 
says the bear likes them.” 

She caught up the cakes from the table, but paused 
at the door. ‘*Go to Therma, then, without the Lord 
Janni, for you shall not have him. And if any harm 
comes to the Lord Romanos by this delay, be sure he 
shall know who is to blame for it.” 

She was out in the courtyard in a moment, and 
making for the stalwart form of Artemisia, whose 
presence would be an effectual protection against any 
further argument on the part of Petros. The perform- 
ance having come to an end, and the gipsies reaped their 
reward of small coins, somebody had suggested that the 
bear also deserved something. 

Are you sure he likes them ? ” asked Artemisia doubt- 
fully, with the plate in her hand. ‘‘ I thought bears ate 
people and sheep.” 

“^y him, lady ; he would do anything for a honey 
cake,” said the feeing gipsy. “If you knew how to 
hold it, he would dance for it.” 

“ It’s all very well to say * try him,' but what if he 
prefers me to the cake ? ” The question was received with 
a chorus of dutiful laughter by Artemisia's satellitea 

“Ladies,” said the gipsy, “you seem to think this is 
an ordinary wild savage bear. I assure you that he is 
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most civilised and polite. Far from eating human beings, 
he prefers honey cakes to any meat you could offer him. 
N6w if the chief lady will throw one when I say the 
word ” 

The bear opened his mouth at the word of command, 
and caught the cake which Artemisia threw. After 
that, amid screams and giggles, the kitchen-girls took 
their turn, until the cakes were gone. The gipsy smiled 
superior. 

“Now, ladies, I hope you are satisfied. You should 
see this old fellow playing with the children — never a 
scratch nor a bite ! And his kindness to a little cub we 
have got 

“ Why, where did you get a bear-cub at this time of 
the year ? asked a forester standing by. 

“Found him in the woods, of course — eight or nine 
months old now, I suppose. Anyhow he's there, and 
anyone who likes can come and see him. Does any 
lady or gentleman want a nice handsome young bear 
for a pet ? We are open to an offer, for he scratches 
and bites like a little fiend — has to have a muzzle on 
whenever he sees company. Would the gracious Prince 
like to buy him, do you think ? He would make a fine 
ornament to this courtyard, chained to a good strong 
pole ill the middle.'’ Fresh screams, and vehement ex- 
clamations of dissent from the feminine part of the 
audience. “ Well, you are not very encouraging, I must 
say, but if anyone can get me into the Prince’s presence, 
and he buys him, I can promise a handsome commission,” 

The women -servants called down loud maledictions 
on anyone who might venture to influence the Prince 
in the desired direction, but Danae was silent. When 
the gipsies and the bear moved towards the gateway, 
to give another performance for the benefit of the guards 
in ttieir quarters, she followed in the crowd, and observed 
minutely the various words of command. Princess Theo- 
phanis, standing on the verandah of the Prince’s house, 
pointed her out to Armitage. 

“That girl is absolutely heartless,” she said. “Look 
at her enjoying that wretched creatare's antics ! ” 
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“ I Bhowl b&' inclined to believe that she hoped to 
slm outside with the gipsies, and so escape,” he said* 
**But I don't think any of us really understand her 
yet” 

“ At any rate, there will be no harm in warning the 
guard at the gate to be on the alert,” said Eirene, “ since 
the Prince seems to think it is important to keep her 
here.” 

A servant was summoned and took the message, and 
her safe custody assured, Danae passed out of Armitage's 
thoughts for an hour or two. Then, as he was passing 
the unused ground-floor rooms on the way to his own 
room in the dusk, a voice spoke to him out of a doorway. 
** Lord ! ” it said, and looking round, he saw a figure 
crouching against the door. 

** Lord,” it said again, were the caves where the gipsies 
live searched when the Lord Harold was lost ? ” 

Yes, that was one of the first places where the police 
went. We all thought of the gipsies, and the caves were 
searched most thoroughly. Fm afraid there's not much 
hope in that direction, Kalliopd” 

“ Lord, would you like to find the Lord Harold ? ” 

** Like to find him ? What are you thinking about ? 
Of course I should ! ” cried Armitage indignantly. 

Well, lord, if you would like ix> discover him your- 
self, and with your own hands restore him to the Lady 
Zoe, will you go out shooting to-morT‘ow, taking my 
cousin Sotiri as guide, and saying that you will be away 
all n^ht ? ” 

Your cousin ? I didn't know you had one here. 
Who is he?” 

“ He is a very good boy, lord, who can walk far over 
the mountains. He will carry your gun and food, and 
show you good sport. Also he will guide you to where 
the Lord Harold is hidden.” 

** Kalliop^ ! ” said Armitage, grievously disappointed, 
** is it possible that you have known where he is all this 
time ? If so, come with me at once to the Lady Zoe, and 
restore him to her yourself. You can’t think that I 
want the credit instorc of you — especially at the price of 
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two more days’ unhappiness for her. But no, I can’t 
believe you lied to me the other day.’* 

"'“No, lord, I spoke the truth, though you alone believed 
me. And I have known nothing till to-day, nor do I 
indeed know now. But I guess. If a great force of 
police went to the place, the people might kill the child 
or carry him farther away, but seeing only a Milordo 
and a boy, they will feel no fear. I will tell my cousin 
Sotiri all that I think, so that he may lead you. And if 
the child is not there, then the blame is mine and I am 

deceived. But if he is there ” 

" If there’s a chance of his being there, it’s worth try- 
ing. When are we to stait, and wliat is there to shoot ? ” 
"‘You must start about mid-day, lord. Holy Vasili! 
I know not what there is to shoot. Wolves ? bears ? ” 

“ I hope your cousin will be a better guide than you 
are,” said Armitage drily. “ How am I to know what 
gun to take?” 

Lord, your wisdom is great, you know what it will 
be best to say. Only tell me, that Sotiri may say the 
same. Shall it be wolves?” 

Bears I think. They liaven’t begun their winter 
sleep yet, and their skins are better. On the whole, I 
think it will be enough if you vsay one particular bear.” 

Oh no, lord I ” she cried in a panic for which Armi- 
tage could not account. '*1 will tell him bears. Then 
when you are ready, and waiting at the gate, will you 
call out loudly and angrily for Sotiri, and he will come ? ” 
“ Certainly I shall be very angry if he keeps me wait- 
ing,” said Armitage, with great gravity, and bidding her 
good-day, wont on. His evening was a cheerless one, 
with Zoe and Wylie, both haggard with hope deferred, 
each trying to keep up for the sake of the other. As he 
had said, if there was the slightest chance of reliev- 
ing their anxiety, it was worth while following up the 
slenderest clue. That Kalliopd believed she had hold 
of one was evident, but to him, remembering the close 
search that had been made already, the protebility of 
success seemed but faint. And Danae herself, now that 
she had taken the desperate step of enlisting Armitage’s 
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rapped, Httle more hopeful. Petros was at present 
among the gipsies, and might be expected, since she hfld 
declined to help him in securing Janni, to have left them 
to-morrow on his way to Therma ; Harold was also con- 
cealed among them, and in a hiding-place so cunningly 
contrived that the police had passed quite close to it 
without suspecting his presence. That W6W3 all she had 
to go upon — that, and the idea which had darted into 
her mind that afternoon, as she listened to the talk in 
the courtyard; an idea monstrous, incredible, but just 
possible. 

Armitage was conscious of a disconcerting suspicion 
that he was a fool wlien he found himself at the gate 
the next day, laden with his gun, a thick coat, and a 
basket of provisions. He was quite certain that the man 
on guard thouglit him one. 

“ I am looking for a Greek boy who was coming with 
me, Gavril. Sotiri is his name. Have you seen him ? ” 

“There are plenty of the young rascals about, lord, 
but I don’t know all their silly names. What should a 
Greek know of our mountains ? Better take an honest 
Slav, I myself, if you would ask leave for mo from the 
Lord Glafko ” 

“ That must be another day. The toy shall have his 
chance. He lias promised to show me a bear. Sotiri 1” 

“ Take care that he isn’t a lirigand spy, lord, hired to 
lead you into an ambusli. The ransom of a Milordo ” 

“ Well, if I am not back by this time to-morrow, you 
must come and look for me. Sotiri ! I shall not wait 
any longer.” 

“ Here, lord, here 1 ” cried a panting voice, and a hand- 
some boy in Greek dress dashed across the courtyard. 
His kapota was rolled up over one shoulder, but he 
seized the basket and Armitage’s gun. “ My cousin kept 
me so long talking. Let me carry ^^^our coat too, lord* 
It can go over my other shoulder.” 

“ I will carry the basket, then. Be careful with the gun ” 
and Armitage passed out, followed by his henchman. 
They went through the streets of the town, exchang- 
ing greetings wi^ the people they met, but Armita^ 
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Iibtic64 tlutt Sodri di4 not 8€tetn to fae known ' 

%Py to the Greeks who saluted him> lot though his dj^ 
wes h pibs^ to their sympathies they lookSl ciirioh^"^ 
i at his iaee. On the other side of the town the mot^* < 
tains frowned close above the houses, divided by a 
gorge down which flowed the torrent which provided the! 
water-supply, and in a series of caves, natural or artit 
ficial, in the sides of this gorge the gipsies had sojourn;^ 
from time immemorial. When they reached the foot of 
the path which led to the caves, Armitage stopped arid 
call^ up the boy, who had managed to make himself 
almost invisible under his load of coats. ■ 

"Now, Sotiri, tell me what your cousin's plan is. We 
are not to march up to the first cave we come to, and 
demand the Lord Harold, I suppose ? ” 

" No, lord, we cannot hope to recover him till night, 
But we can find out where he is. Will you graciously 
ask to see the bear-cub that the gipsies offered for sale 
at the Konak yesterday, and offer to buy him? My 
cousin does not think they will be willing to sell him, 
but it is important we should see the cave in which the 
bears live.” 

"Very well. Your voice is curiously like your 
cousin's, Sotiri. You had better give me the gun , 
while we are going up hill. It is too heavy for you.^* 

" Nay, lord, rather do you give me the basket. You 
must not judg^ my strength by Kal Hope's,'' cried the 
boy, with a gay laugh. “I have carried far heavier 
loads up worse hills than these. And it is unkind to 
coxupare my voice to a girl's." 

it is, Sotiri. I beg your pardon. Well, in a 
year or two you will be able to laugh at the* idea* 
.Meanwhile I will stick to the basket. And be sure to 
j^band where I can see you when I am talking to the 
gipsies, in case you want to make any sign to me." 

:^IAavo\i will, lord." Sotiri dropj)^ behind again 
and presently Armitage received confir- , 
inatioii of certain suspicions that had oecurred to biiaDi* \ 
sound of the labouring breath behind him,?' 
tmm^d suddenly, to discover coats apd gun on the:* 





cap. Kot having l^oen seen, Armitage allowed him- 
faelf a smile, and went on a step or two. 
p you find it too heavy, Sotiri?^' he call^ out; 

, wifeout turning round. 

“No, lord,” replied a hasty voice. “ I dropped my cap>. 
and had to go back for it.” 

“Better keep close to me here,” said Armitage, as 
;|hey turned the corner of a rock, and came out on a 
" narrow platform of stone which appeared to form the 
centre of the social life of the gipsy community. The 
moment they showed themselves, every hole and cranny" 
in the cliff seemed to disgorge humanity, and they were 
quickly surrounded by a crowd — old women offering to 
tell their fortunes, young women rolling bold eyes at 
them, children pawing their clothes with dirty hands, 
and all begging shrilly in a dozen different languages. 
With great wisdom Armitage addressed himself to the 
oldest, ugliest, most withered and most generally witehr 
like of the women, and presenting her with a handful, of 
• small coin for general distribution, asked if he could 
speak to the head of the tribe about the bear-cub he 
had to sell. The old woman looked doubtful. She was 
not sure whether the tribe would sell the cub after aU. 
It had brought them good luck, and they thought of 
keeping it and training it to perform with the other 
bear. Armitage expressed so much disappointment, 
however, and hinted at such a good price, that the old 
woman hobbled off at last to the cave where the chief, 

. who turned out to be her son, was sleeping, and woke 
him. With him a dozen swarthy, cunning-eyed rap- 
scallions were added to the group, and listened £p*eedily 
while Armitage made his offer. But the chief was 
adamant, though for a different reason from that givSip 
. by his mother. The cub had been sold that very moni^i 
ing — a murmur of resentment rose from the w \ 

a rich Pannonian gentleman who was ^ing to preseiitr > 
t it to the Zoologic^ Gardens at Vindobona. ; 

^This is most disappointing,” said Armitaga, 


with franfm haste Sotiri was 
a^lbnflr plait of hair which bad escaped &oth 



f 
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'"t''' ... , , " ; 

^ wtoted to make a iskei^ of him, and then to pr ^ 
him to Prince Bomanos, who is establishing a iiats 

collection at Therma. Would vou mind shoW'^^ 
mg iiim to me, that I may see whetner he is larg^ 
vthan another I have heard of?” 

■^Thei^’s no objection to that, if the gracious gentli^ ; 
man quite understands that the creature is not to , w 
bought,” said the chief. *‘The bears are kept here*” 

Iney moved towards another cave, and two rinm 
‘ Went in. One led out the dancing bear, which 
shambled blinking into the light, the other, standing 
just inside the entrance, showed a brown furry h^y/ 
in his arms. 

“We dare not bring him out, lord, lest seeing a 
stranger he should begin to scratch and fight,” ex- 
plained the chief. “ He is muzzled already, as you see.” 

Annitage looked critically at the little bear, while 
Sotiri, at his side, gazed with awestruck eyes into the 
gloomy recesses of the cave. “ A fine little beast ! Ik> 
you think you could get him quiet if I came here to 
sketch him another day ? I would pay, of course.” 

The chief seemed doubtful. Tlie creature had a 


very uncertain temper, but if the gracious gentleman 
cared to take the trouble of coming again, and run the 

risk of disappointment Armitage reassured him> and 

arranged, to come again the next morning, in case the 
purchaser of the cub should wish to take him away : 
soon. Then, guided by a gipsy who was to lead theniv 
to the top of the gorge, and show them the way into ; 
the woods, he and Sotiri went on. When they 
parted with their guide, he turned eagerly to the boiy# ‘ 

** Well, Sotiri, is it all right ? Did you find out what ' 
you wanted to know ? ” 

“Yea, lord, I found what I expected to find.” ; 

A light broke upon Armitage. “ You mean that they 
the child hidden in the bear's den ? ” he cried. 

Y^, lord, he is hidden in the bear's den. Aud 

gracious permission, we mu^ go a long way 
into the woods, in case the gipsies ai^r us, and 
then sre must come back to tms sam^fplace/^' " 
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, ib(^ (>at hls compass and teade the Beees*. 

f^.oltorviatioiis, and th^ he and Soiiri plunged intd 
forest vad walked on till they were tired. Dusk 


beginning to fall, and retracing their steps was a . 
and painful process. It was quite dark when afr 
l^llgth they arrived again at the edge of the wood, at i 
p(;^t where, by going a few steps further, they could, 
wk down the gorge, and see the twinkling lights which 
^9TOW^ where the gipsies were cooking their supper in 
mouths of their caves. Sotiri helped Armitage into 
^ coat, unfastened the straps of the provision -basket, 
'wd retired to a respectful distance. It was a mild night,' 
and the withered beech-leaves made a comfortable couch. , 


Ajmitage ate and drank, and then reflected that if Sotiri 
were as hungry as ho was, the share of food which he 
had given him on his horrified refusal to sit down and 
eat with his employer must be quite insufficient. He 
^led to the boy, in a low voice at first, then louder, 
but no answer came. Followdng the direction he had 
taken, he came upon him, wrapped in his kapota, fast' 
asleep, with the untasted food by his side. Armitage. 
stole back to his place without waking him. 

“They may say what they like, but that is a fina' 
creature!” he said to himself. 



CHAPTER XV. 


TPE ACHE. 

^FTER smoking a cigar or two, Armitage fell into ifei 
doze, from which he tried at tirst to rouse himself bjjr 
Spasmodic efforts, but reflecting that in any case it 
must be hours before they could safely approach the 
gipsy settlement, he allowed himself after a time to) 
yield to the dro>\'8ine8s that was overpowering hini. 
From this he was roused at last by an anxious voice. 

Lord, where are you ? Lord, lord ! and almost 
simultan(‘(>usly some one stumbled and fell over him. 

Armitage sat up. ‘‘ Gently, Sotlri, gently ! What’s 
the matter, lad ? ” 

•An embarrassed laugh answered him out of the 
darkness, where Sotiri was presumably picking himself 
up. '‘T don’t know, lord; 1 think I must have been 
dreaming. I woke up and was frightened to find 
myself in the forest in the dark, and then 1 went the 
wrong way to look for you and could not find you, 
and I thought you had gone away and left me 

‘*To storm the gipsy caves by myself? Hardl^i.^ 
Stand in front of me, boy, while I see what the ; 
time is.” 

S^iri obeyed, and Armitage struck a match 
looked at his watch. A (juartcr past twelve. Bettbr 
not start for a hour or so, for no one will be awakA?? 
in the town, and we don’t want to have to wait abciiit^j 
wE^ once we have got the child. We will have sameM 
fiiihg more to eat, sotlri — lighten the basket a Iti^e.^ 
c laughed again. “I have not eaten nearl|| 






I ilunk"! must have tb' 

I will go back and finish it: \\. '/ - 

another nap, and I will tell you when it is timb 
^i^lltert,” Armitage called after him in a low vdicepaM' 
^en, moved nearer the edge of the cleft, whence hb 
Wtlld look down the gorge, and see the few remain^. 

fires dying out one by one. Here, away from the 
Ihidow of the trees, he could just distinguish the time 
without striking a light, and he sat and shivered, 
restraining his impatience manfully, until two o’clock, 
^en he went back to the wood and called Sotiri, v^o 
l^peared shamefacedly. 

did not think I could have gone to sleep agSiin, 
‘lorfi, but if it had not been for your voice I believe I 
should not have waked till morning. Then we may 
really start now ? I have everything ready here.” 

From the recesses of his coat he produced two parcels, 
at which Armitage glanced in surprise. He unfastened 
one. 

Honey cakes for the bear, lord. They are what 
he likes better than anything. Holy Nicholas! how 
Artemisia must have cursed when she found half her 
batch gone! That was really what made me late in 
^ti^ing — Kalliop^ was getting them, you see. And 
this — ^ indicating the other parcel — is meat for the 
dogs.” 

"To keep them quiet, of course*— I never thought of 
that. But then you and Kalliope liave kept me so 
entirely in the dark as to what we were going to do 
that I had not much chance. It is a pity she didn’t 
tell me about the dogs, for we might have sprinkled 
something on the meat that would send them to sleep.” 

"Oh, is there something that will do that?” asked 
Sotiri in dismay. “I am sorry, lord; I — we did not 

" Well, we must hope the meat alone will be enough, 
f before we start, tell me exactly what we Sre 
to do.” 

^ v^fnis is my plan, lord. I will go on firsts if you- 
my moccasins making little noi|ie on ihe pa^ 







'Md - give the meat to i&e doga. ' You ^iU £ell6w« mit- 
whm we xeiioh the ledge of took you will gracdoti^ , 
take itom me the gun and the coats, so as to leave ihb • 
goite: free..- Then 1 vdll go into the bear’s den, and 
the child out.*' 

"You go into the den alone? Nonsense, I won't 
hear of it!” ^ 

"Lord, the bear will not mind me. I have the hon^^ 
c^kes for him, and I know the words the gipsies ibc; 
ho bid him be quiet. KalliopS has told me them all. 
He may not even wake when I go in, but the noise of 
your boots would rouse him at once.” 

" I don’t like it,” said Armitage reluctantly. “ How- 
ever, I shall be there with the gun, if he turns nasty. 
px)k here, give me the things to carry now, boy; I 
insist upon it. You must have your hands free to cope 
with the dogs,” 

"As you will, lord,” and they started, Armitage 
keeping his eyes on Sotiri’s white kilt as a guick. 
When they had nearly reached the ledge, they heard 
the uneasy bark of a dog in front, which was answered 
a chorus of others, dying down gradually as no 
fisher suspicious sound was heard. The boy held up 
his hand, and crept on alone, Armitage following very 
slowly and with gieat caution. Looking along the 
ledge, he could discern Sotiri surrounded by a horde bf 
curs, which he was feeding with discrimination oi| 
choice morsels from his pockets. When the dogs wette. 
a}j[ <^upied, Armitage judged it safe to advance, ai3^d^ 
tibey merely favoured him with a snarl as he approachfi^] 
Sotiri had left them to their feast, and crept 
into tibe dark mouth of the nearest cave. Armita^^! 
waiting in intensest anxiety with his gun cocked, heaatd^' 
a mjenacing growl, which made him step forward, 
a peremptory low voice uttered a wora of commami^ 
kod tte clid^ter of a chain followed as the bear retreaiteilit 
Sotiri hurried out, with something in his ar^« 
lidthout a word led the way along the ledge, 
tfe Ct^rcav^^ , : 

; "You have ^ him all right?” he Ventured to 
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tlie'',desceii®iig''^ath aacfe tiptop, and’’ 

V- ;"Yf9S, lord, air right/' with something Kke aigigjf]^: 
think he is asleep/* 

? ' ^ feeble cry from the burden contradicted this, and: 
'i^tiri clasped it closely to his breast, and crooned oVi&t 
in tender accents, which drew another smile from 
^^yrtni^ge. At the foot of the hill the boy turned to 
■jilkirt the town, instead of passing through it, and 
4^1tage in his mind applauded the wisdom of the 
course. If the gipsies should discover what had hap- 
pened, and pursue them in force, they would certainly 
expect them to take a straight line for the Kona^ 
They plodded on wearily when the expectation of im- 
mediate pursuit had passed, and in the faint lightening 
of the darkness whiph preceded dawn, Annitage received 
a shock. 

‘‘Sotiri !’* he cried, running forward regardless of his 
load, and gnisping the boy's shoulder, “ you have brought 
away the bear-cub, not the Lord Harold at all !** ' 

Sotiri laughed — a weary little laugh, but one full 
of amusement. “And yet it is the Lord Harold, lOrd^ 
Here is a thick bush ; you can strike a match safely/*; 

. Standing in the shelter of the thicket, Armitag^ 
obeyed. There before his horrified gaze was the furiy 
l<;)rm of the little bear. But as he looked, Sotiri tj[lte<i 
the upper jaw back like a cap, and exposed Harold'ii 
dark head and blinking blue eyes. , 

! “ You don’t mean to say they had the cheek to keep 
him dressed up like that?” cried Annitage. 

“ Yes, lord ; that was the secret,” said Sotiri demurelyi. 
“Good heavens — Princess Zoe’s child! It’s too disr 


gusting. Now mind, boy, his mother mustn’t see hfpa ’ 
Bke this. It would give her an awful shock* Wej 
must get' hold of ]3nton somehow, to dress hiffT 
properly.” / 

/‘Why, lord, will she care what he wears, so lon^ lu^i: 
K hius him back ? ” asked the boy. Armitage frowned/- 
' ^ f Of course not, really, but one has a feelin g— 
don’t understand, but it’s a homble idea»** 



tlie 



" I do mi understajad: I 

^hetlier % <^,find The boy spoke so meeldy,., 

with sucli an undertone of |)ain, that Armita^ 
^:)iad the unreasonable feeling that in some way he had, 
:r: bee» a brute. He said no more until they came iu 
' v^ight of the Konak, and then he called Sotiri back 
See here, lad ; I have been thinking it*s not necessary 
to bring Linton into this. Call your cousin inst^. , 
The whole credit of getting the child back is due io \ 
Vher, isn’t it? Very well, then; she ought to have the 
pleasure of giving him back to his mother, and she 
shall.” 


Thank you, lord,’* said Sotiri joyfully. Then his? 
face fell. “You say the whole credit is hers, lotd,/ 
Don’t you think I helped at all — even when I went 
into the bear’s den ? I was really frightened.” 

“I think you are an impudent young rascal, boy,’^ 
was the reply, given with much severity. “Even if 
you were frightened, you ought to be swaggering about 
now, and pretending you weren’t. You’ll never make 
a man at this rate — a Greek man, anyhow. And as 
for trying tc> do your cousin out of tlie credit which 
belongs to her, I tell you it’s a shabby trick. Why, 
you know what trouble she is in at present, and if ^ 
you and I, by sinking our share in the business, can ' 
help her to get back to her former position, doesn’t, 

, she deserve it?” 

“You are right, lord. I am a beast,” was the su)b- 
dued reply, and as Sotiri walked mournfully on ahead, r 
Airmitage suffered agonies from suppressed laughter. “ J 
don’t know whether I’m standing on my head or my ; 
heels,” he said to himself. 

Arrived at the gateway of the Konak, Armitag^ 
knocked authoritatively, and though the guard on du^ 

; l^ei^osed vehemently at first even to entertain ttie idea " 
(' of admitting them before sunrise, he yielded when jhi 
3,heari| who was outside. Harold in his furry disgu^gi 
irrapped in Sotiri’s kapota^ and completely hiddci^l 
i oxcit^ wild curiosity on the guara’s part as to^i 

the results of the expedition. Armitc^^e impom silaute;. 
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clijhi^ of a gift, and thajr liumed aeroi^.' 

to the colonnade outaide the wuaed^ 
^libi^nM, where he had spoken to Kalliop^ two "nights 
*^1^1016. Harold was suddenly thrust into his arms, as 
^btiri said hastily, “One moment, lord!” then turned 
l|aek to say with great emphasis, “Since we started^ ,4 
my cousin has been hiding in one of these rooms. ^ 
So anxious was she for the child's recovery that she 
OCMsld not bring herself to remain among the servants, 
\;1^t sought refuge here, that I might bring her the 
news as soon as we returned.” 


“ Poor thing ! she must indeed have been anxious,” 
said Armitage gravely, and the boy disappeared. When 
a step was next heard on the stone pavement, it was 
]B(slUop4 who approached. She lifted her eyes silently 
ib Armitage's race, and he saw that there were black 
circles of fatigue surrounding them which stood out 
plearly in comparison with the whiteness of her cheeks, 
but inconsistently enough, he found her more beautiful 
than even the first day he had seen her. She took 
his hand and kissed it, lifted Harold from his arms, 
and was gone. Armitage felt a sudden sense of flat- 
ness, an uncertainty as to what ought to be done 
next, which was disconcerting after the crowding events 
of the last eighteen hours. Then he suiprised himself 
in a tremendous yawn, and very wisely round his way 
to his room and went to bed. 


He was awakened after what seemed about a minute’s 


deep by a vigorous knocking, followed by the uncere-^ 
monious entrance of Wylie, who burst in, and seizing ; 
his hand, shook it with such energy that Armitage 
cried for mercy. 

“My dear good man,” he nursed the released hand 
odentotiously, “what in the world is it?” 

“Oh, nonsense, don't try to shirk! "We know it’s, 
nil owing to you, old man. Kalliop4 has been telHn^: 
vUS all about it, though we can't make head or tail ^4 
'' kw story. Who is this cousin who went vdth ybu f^: 
'^e never heard of him. But what does it, dgiaify,,U 
^ you’ve brought the boy back? I faU 



I m» dxetaxdxkj^i yvkm I Mi a itig at my 
aQapiaipa<^e---somethi^ Ske a tug, too— and jbeard a 
Httlo' saying ^0a! daT but when I opened my 
eyes there was with the child in her arma Old 
wxn, you can't conceive what it is to get him back. 
Sistny up and dresa Zoe wants to thank you hcr^ 
self. She and Linton and Ealliop^ are all on their 
knees at this moment baby-worshipping, with a shift- 
izug audience of women from other parts of the place. 

going on now to tell Maurice. We can never 
thank you enough." 

Don’t thank me at all," said Armitage. ** The whole 
idea was Kalliope’s, and she provided in her cousin a 
highly efficient instrument for carrying it out. I only 
omyM orders. By the bye, I hear she was in hiding 
all day yesterday. Did you find it out ? " 

^‘Wo thought she had slipped through our fingers, 
•of course, and there was a goixi deal of mutual recrim- 
ination among the servants. Where she hid I can’t 
Imarine, for we thought we had hunted everywhere. 
WeU, poor girl, she has heaped coals of fire upon our 
heads — in a sort of way, for there are a lot of sus- 
picious things about her still. But be quick and get 

When he was gone, Armitage obeyed, and in due 
couiee found his way to the verandah, where Haroldi 
fresh from a most necessary bath, and dressed by the 
rmoicing Linton in his Sunday frock, was the centre 
oilattraction on his mother’s knee. Zoe looked up with 
.eyes full of tears. 

, . *‘.Oh, we can never, never thank you enough 1” she 
cried. “Harold, give Uncle a kiss and say ‘Ta’ to 
him for bringing you back.” . Harold obeyed solemnlyp 
i"I doh’t think he looks any worse, except perhaM 4 
Hiinner— do you ? ” she went on anxiously. “ Isn’t, 
W hotrid that he can never tell us how they treated 
1^, 'because he will have forgotten all about it wheh- 

is able to talk ? But I resJly believe he hasn't 1uh1> 
JUs Igipe washed all the time he has been gone. 

If nothing worsei^than that, yff may be 




^Pme. 


is it, Parisif Breakfast? 

hoB tfcdiik of breakfast now ? If you really had the 
feelings you expect me to credit you with/ you 
^^tdd have put some food unobtrusively on the table' 
there, and left us to discover it when we renieiii- : 
Ifejred we were hungry.” 

; '^fiParisi smiled respectfully. He was a highly cultur^ 
Jj&rson, having once edited an Athenian newspaper, But 
ue* could never see a joke when it was against himself* 
Saving duly acknowledged Zoe's attempt at wit, he 
repeat^ in a soft murmur, “The gracious lady is 
Served,” and stood aside to allow her to pass dowh;-, 
stairs. 


“Oh dear, I suppose we must go!” groaned ZoS. 
**But Harold must come, and sit in his high 6hair^ 
beside me. And Jaiini had better come too, poor little 
fellow! for he feels himself quite eclipsed. Do you 
know, he is really most frightiully jealous — after hav- 
ing Linton all to himself, of course. We must all take 

particular notice of him to-day ” * 

“ If we can, in the presence of this conquering hero/* 
said Armitage, holding out his arras for Harold. “ Let 
me carry my god-son downstairs, Princess. I see Priime 
Theophanis is coming across with Wylie to pay his 
respects, so this youngster is highly honoured.'^ 

V “Now do tell me,” began Zoe, when they were Baed>ed 
at breakfast, and Maurice had presented his own and 
Eirene's most hearty congratulations, “how you man-, 
aged it. Oh, and where is this wonderful bpy Sotiri ? 
He seems to have turned up just when he was^antec^ 
and disappeared without waiting to be thanked. But 
I must thank him. I can’t be happy until I have dohe 
it. Surely you must know where he is ? ” - 

“I’m afraid I am partly to blame for his disappeai^ 
ance,” said Armitage. “ It struck me that he wae ;ii 
little inclined to insist on his share in the exploit aM 
belittle his cousin’s, and I let him know that I did^" ; 
think it quite fair. I’m sorry if I hurt his feelingei 
though, for he did well. N What do you think about, 
ybur cousin, Kalliop4 ? ” he j^urned to Danae, whcae 
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- a Mndy m she stood behii^ J^omi’s chair» aiQid, 

\j9^ke'in Oreek. '‘Has he run o# because I scolded 
hmi?” ' 

}\>- She responded with eager haste, “Oh no, lord, it Ss 
nothing of that kind. He has done what he came for,; 
V and is gone. You will never see him again. He wotdd 
; Wish you to forget him. To be thanked and praised is 
^ thing he wbuld detest.” 

' “Then Kalliop(^> must act as his representative, and 
^take his thanks and praise as well as her own,” said 
Wylie. 

' “Yes,” said Zoe. *‘Kalliop4 what is there that you 
would really like? You understand that nothing the 
Lord Qlafko and I could do for you would be in the 
slightpat degree the measure of our gratitude, but we 
should like to give you something tangible at once, 
which would show the servants what we thought of 
you.” 

The girl’s eyes glowed, then gloomed. “Something 
that I should really like, lady mine?” she askea 
breathlessly. 

“Yes, whatever you like best,” Zoe assured her., 
“Don’t be afraid, Kalliopd Tell me what it is, and if' 
we have not got it here we will send for it at once.’\ 
She expected to be asked for a watch and chain, of 
the showy kind that Artemisia and her like loved to 
dii^lay upon the velvets and satins of their feast-day 
attire, but Danae fell upon lier knees, and breathed out 
the desire of her heart in scarcely audible accents. 

, “ Lady — oh, lady aune, if 1 may indeed have what I 
dbould prize most in all the world, let me for this one 
' evening wear European clothes, and eat at your table as 
, if I WOT a European like yourselves ! ” ^ , 

The nature of the request, and the pascaoist , 

wi^ wlibh it was urged, took Zoe aback. ' 

18 rather a foolish wish, isn’t it?” 

Indly. “Wouldn’t you rather have som6thjii|g 
you could keep and show, and take 
when you go?” ^ 

to her feet, her ©yes heavy with teem 
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too nmch. 1 have no oiher madi, la^y. .. 
What joti will.” 

■f-iOh, let her do it, Zoe !” cried Wylie shcurplyl ‘ " 
will bring Eirene to dinner to meet her," eiiid 
f^urice. , 

; /"Let her do it, Princess,” said Armitage. 

ZA>f 


•', 4 ; ^*Of course you shall do it, Kalliop4, if you really 
it,” said ^oe, her momentery hesitation overboth^* ^ 
I will lend you one of my gowns — ^you shall choose 
whichever you like — and I will do your hair for you 
thyself. I wont trust even Linton. There! will that 
please you?” 

" Oh, lady mine, you give as a king gives — with both 
Imn^ full,” cried Danae, with a half-sob, as she knelt 
a^ain and laid Zoe s hand on her head. Never, never 
will I forget your goodness to me 1 ” and she burst into 
teara 


"She is tired out,” said Armitage — rather to Zoe’s 
surprise when she thought about it afterwards. " Better 
let her have a good rest. Princess, Must have been 
nretty wearing — hiding away all yesterday and not 
knowing whether we should come back successful or 
not,” he observed to the others, when Zoe had led the^ 
sobbing girl out of the room. 

No one saw anything more of Kalliop^ until , the 
evening^, when Linton, divided between gratitude for 
her achievement and acute disapproval of the method of 
its reward, woke her that she might choose her gowm 
To the maids indignation and Zoe*s amuseinent, she 
picked out unhesitatingly the most magnificent thing 
m the wardrobe, a Parisian creation of glittering golden 
tissue which Zoe had worn at the court ball that mrmed r 
jbjhe culminating point of the series of splendid f^tivities 
before the depaiture of the allied fleets from Therma,. 
:by which Prince Bomanos had signalised his own elec*, 
tjon and the wedding of his rival's sister. linton : 
jdmost wept when she was bidden to alter the) hwks a :^ 
litUe to allow for the Greek girl's wissic dev^lo^eitl 
pf $gure, and Zoe was glad die diouM he snared 






fiixt^ ^ng of seei^ her mistarees acting hairdxea^ 
•to this upd^rt. Bat when the thidc blue-black IcckSi 
'■ sfeifl disconcertingly short on one side, were ready for 
DanaS turned suddenly, and took 
iK>inb. out of Zoe's hand. 

^'Lady, I must tell you — perhaps you will not think 
me worthy of all this honour when you have heaid~ 
J have no cousin. It was I who put on boy’s clothes 
and went with Milordo yesterday to find the Lord 
Harold.” 

‘‘ Kalliop^ ! ” Zoe exclaimed in dismay, but the anxiety 
in the girl’s eyes moved her. It was very brave of you, 
and I can only thank you all the more,” she added 
hastily. 

“ Then you don’t mind, lady ? ” with incredulous joy. 

“No-o, not for this once, r^ot that you are to think 
that I want you to go about in boy’s clothes at other 
times,” firmly, “You are never to do it again.” 

*^Not unless it is necessary. I have done it once 
before — in Strio,” she added quickly. “Lady, did 
Milordo guess?” 

“I really don’t know,” said Zoe. Then, reviewing 
what had been said at breakfast, she decided in her 


own mind that he very certainly had guessed. “But 
if he did, you may be ouite sure that no human being 
wiU ever hear a word oi it from him,” she added. , 

“ Thank you, my lady,” said Danae soberly, and they 
turned again to the hairdressing. Presently Linton, 
brought back the gown, and Zoe and she refused to 
let the girl see herself until the transformation was 
complete. Then, as Linton wheeled forward the large, 
cheyal- glass, there was a simultaneous gasp from i£e 
three women. Kalliop^ in this guise was superb ~f 
there was no other word for it. The masses of dark: 
hair, the alabaster complexion thrown up by the fgcM\^ 
of the gown, the splendidly moulded arms and sboid-* 
4^14 made her a matchless picture. Dana6 herself wsa' 
the first to speak. ^ i 

' fX^y, you will let me wear that?” pointing a 
!lx)a of fluffy white ostrich feathers. "I— I 



' Zoe threw it round hiar shoAl^n), 
hiiudgi^eC ' ^ ' 

,, * ghall never dare to wear that ^wn agaiui noV ; j 
have seen how splendid she looks m it/’ she said in 
^iBn^ish, and Linton replied — 

I Well, ma’am, I don’t deny I was against it, but this 
say : it would have been a sin and a shame for. 
Itfee girl not to l)e dressed properly once in her life.” 

; j/^lt suits you magnificently, Kalliop6,” said Zoe in 
i^reek, as she caught the anxious glance the girl was 
.directing from one to the other. “Now walk about a 
little, while Linton dresses me, and learn to manage 
your train.” 

^^Lady — ” Danae paused to enjoy the effect of her 
dark head rising out of the creamy feathers — “don’t 
you think Milordo will want to make a picture of me 
now ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Zoe, rather taken aback. “ We 
will ask him, if you like.” 

Danae assented joyfully, and Zoe found her eyes on/ 
her continually dui-ing the evening, which really went 
off very well. ’Fhe difficulty Maurice had found in ful-’ 
filling his promi8(? to bring his wife was known onljr 
to himself, hut since he had argued her from her firat 
flat refusal, through the assertion that the mere request 
was an insult, to the position that the whole thing was 
a mad joke, and never to be presumed upon afterwards, 
he felt he had reason to be satisfied. Having submitted, 
Eirene made up her mind to do so with a good grace, 
and if she h«ul know^l Danae to be a young princess she 
could not havt*. treated her more gi*aciously. The girl 
showed by her l)eliaviour that she had used her wes 
to good purpose since her arrival at Klaustra. Her 
mistakes were wonderfully few, and she repaired or 
ignored them, as seemed most advisable at the moment, 
witli a natural dignity that left nothing to be desired 
Smalbtalk she was not an adept in, but Armitage found 
a promising pupil, and after all, it was not necessary 
lor her to talk — merely to sit and allow herself to be 
looked at. Nevertheless, he was curiously disocmceri^ 
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when Zoe came up to him in the drawing-room after- 
wards, with the stately beauty following her like a 
shadow. 

“Lady Kalliop4 wants to know whether you will 
paint her portrait in this dress ? ” she said lightly, but 
the girl’s eyes were tragic with entreaty. Armitage 
frowned. 

“ Certainly not. Think of the incongruity ! ” 

“ It would please her very much,” Zoe urged. 

“ You do not like me this evening, lord ? ” asked Danae 
mournfully. 

“I like you better in your own dress,” was the stout 
reply. 

Oh no, lord — not in those common clothes ! ” 

“Just to pleavse her — she has deserved it,” said Zoe. 

“ Well, l(X)k here,” said Armitage in desperation. “ May 
I take this sheet of paper. Princess ? ” He went to the 
writing-table, and using the blotter as a sketching- 
block, drew rapidly for two or three minutes, with swift 
glances at Danae. When he handed the paper to Zoe, 
there were two figures on it, each expressed with the 
utmost economy of strokes — Danae in her present dress, 
all train and long gloves, with a coronet of hair emerg- 
ing above a fluffy mass of ostrich feathers, and Danae 
in her native costume, standing on a cliff* looking out 
to sea, one hand shading her eager eyes, vitali% in 
every line of her form, ‘‘ Now which of those do you 
like best ?” he asked triumphantly. 

“ Oh, this one, lord I ” was the fervent reply, as Danae 
laid her hand affectionately on the one representing 
her at the moment. Armitage laughed, but not very 
heartily. 

“ I am beaten,” he said. “ Well, as the I^ady KalHop^ 
pleases.” 

“ It is really a caricature,” said Zoe, in a vexed tone. 
“You can hardly see anything of her.” 

“No. After all, it is a picture of the gown that is 
wanted, isn’t it ? Why, think ; I shall be able to paint 
the whole thing without the sitter’s l>eing in the room 
— or even in the neighbourhood.” Armitage did not 

M 
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guess how prophetic the woids would seem to him 
later. 

Dauae was satisfied. When she came to Zoe's room 
that night tp restore her borrowed plumes, she smiled 
happily as she pulled off her gloves. 

“ Oh, if only every day were like this evening, lady 
mine, how good I could be!” she sighed. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

r ACC USE, 

The glow o{ that wontiorful evening had faded into the 
light of common day, and tlie conquering beauty in gold 
tissue was Cinderella again in her despised national 
dress. But for the present the memory was enough, 
and Linton’s caustic comments were forgotten in the 
glorious fact that Kalliop(^, the underling, hfid for once 
associated on equal terms with Linton s employers. 
These employers were too much occupied this morning 
with their own affairs to have much thought to spare 
for their guest of the night before. The post, which 
was not by any means a daily, or even a regular occur- 
rence, came in before breakfast was over, and Armitage 
tore open one of his letters with considerable excitement. 

“ Old Pazzi ! ” he said. “ He’s on his way here — ou^fht 
to get in to-day. Says he had just had my letter telling 
him we thought we might be able to give him news of 
his grandson, and was starting at once.” 

'‘Poor old man! How nice it will be if Janni really 
is his grandson,” said Zoe. 

“Will it?” asked her husband. “In that case Janni 
would also be the son of Prince Romanos, you must 
remember, and we should find ourselves in a dilemma 
between them.” 

“ Why, Maurice ! ” cried Zoe, rising to greet her brother. 
“ Have you come to breakfast ? Do sit here.” 

“ No, thanks ; I have breakfasted. Is there any news 
from Pazzi ? Here is Romanos writing to declare him- 
self the most unfortunate and worst treated man in the 
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world, and casting himself upon us for advice and help. 
He is coming here privately, and is due to arrive to-dayt 
The queer thing is that he is bringing Panagiotis with 
him." 

“Had he got your letter about Janni ?" asked Wylie 
quickly. 

“ Evidently not. I didn’t mention Janni, you know — 
put it very carefully, that circumstances had come to 
our knowledge intimately connected with his private 
affairs, and it was possible we might be able to throw 
some light on them — but he makes no allusion to it. 
Besides, he must have started before it could have 
arrived." 

“ Well, Pazzi is on his way here, and is also due to-day.” 

“ You don’t think they are travelling together ? No, 
one of them would surely have mentioned it. And 
where does the Professor come in ? ” 

“ I should say he is at his favourite game — acting as 
friend of both parties. He and Romanos have dis- 
covered that Pazzi is on his way here, and they are 
afraid of revelations. So they are coming too.” 

“ Which party will get here first ? — or will they arrive 
together ? Well, I suppose we shall get some light now 
on many things. Zoe, I think it would be well not to 
tell Kalliopt^ who is coming.” 

“I shouldn’t dream of it. There will be nothing 
startling in the Cavalieres returning to his duties, of 
course, and as Pi-iiice Romanos is travelling incog., there 
is no reason to mention his name at all.” 

As it happened, the Cavaliere Pazzi was the first of 
the travellers to arrive. Armitage was out sketching, 
and Maurice and Wylie were busy administering justice 
when he reached the Konak, so that he was ushered at 
once to the verandah where Zoe was sitting with the 
children and Danae. The old man’s face looked pinched 
and worn, but his eyes gleamed witli youthful fire. 

“ You have news for me, madame ? ” he said eagerly. 
“ It cannot be, as I have once or twice in my hurried 
journey been tempted to fear, that you have held out a 
false hope to allure me back from Therma ? ” 
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Zoe spoke in Greek to Danad. “ Bring me the Lord 
danni^ Kalliopd/* The girl obeyed, and Zoe took the 
child and set him on the old man's knee. “ So far as we 
can tell, that is your gi*andchild, Cavaliere." 

‘‘ This, madaine ? Ah, I think I can trac<^. in him 
something of my lost Olimpia, though more of her 
treacherous husband. Is it not a misfortune, that I 
cannot behold even this relic of my child without re- 
calling her murderer ? ” 

‘‘ Can you not be satisfied to rejoice that he is alive, 
witb<mt blaming him for what he can’t help ?” 

‘‘ His nurse snatched him from destruction, I suppose ? ’* 

“So we btdieve, but she told so many contradictory 
stories at first — owing to terror, perhaps — that we have 
really left off* questioning her alx)ut it. Now look at 
him, Cavaliere ; isn’t he a dear little fellow ? Kiss your 
grandfather, Janni ; he loves you very mucL” 

Janni had maintained his position only by dint of 
being forcibly held there, for the Cavaliere’s piercing 
eyes and l^eaklike nose made him a formidable person, 
but now he looked up into his face, and apparently 
reading there some encouragement, put his arms shyly 
round his neck The old man was much moved. 

“ Blessings on thee, my Giannino ! ” he cried. “ And 
it was this litth* angel, raadame, that his unnatural 
father tried to murder!” 

“ Ah, that we cannot be sure of,” said Zoe earnestly. 
“The Prince is coming here, and must tell his own 
story.” 

“ Coming here — tliat villain ? Madame, I entreat you, 
let !ne take this child, and the faithful woman to whose 
devotion I owo it that he is spared to me, and seek 
safety before he is exposed to fresh dangers.” 

He stood up, with Janni in his arms, and seemed 
ready to start at once. Zoe was at her wits’ end. 

“ But after all, Cavaliere, he is the Prince’s son as well 
as your grandson,” she pleaded. “ We cannot let him go 
away till his father has seen him.” 

“ And succeeded in killing him ? ” with a grim smile, 

“But we don’t know that he did try to kill hiuu 
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And il*s quite certain that he won't try to do it here. 
Besides, don't you see what a good thing it will be for 
you and the Prince to thresh matters out together on 
neutral ground, so to speak ? You don't want to go on 
believing such a dreadful thing as that poor Donna 
Olimpia was murdered by her own husband if it isn't 
true ? " 

** I think, madarne, that it will take a cleverer tongue 
than even my son-in-law's to persuade me of his 
innocence.” 

Well, then,” urged Zoe desperately, “ if he did do it, 
perhaps he will let you keep Janni rather than have the 
scandal made public. And if he did try to kill him, 
surely he woiit want him now?” 

*‘Will you pledge yourself that your brother and 
husband will not give .up the child to him, madarne ? '* 
“ How can I ? If he can clear himself, I suppose it is 
natural he should have him back. But if not, then I 
think I can promise that at any rate we shall keep 
Janni in our own charge for the present.” 

She saw with much relief that this suggestion was 
acceptable, for the old man’s mien had been so deter- 
mined as to make her fear it would be necessary to send 
for Wylie to prevent his carrying off Janni bodily forth- 
with. Now he replaced him gently on her knee. 

“ You have given me fresh life, madarne, in restoring 
to me this little child. I see myself returning to my 
modest dwelling with a new interest in place of that of 
which I have been so cruelly deprived, concealing from 
the lad the sad story of his parentage, and bringing him 
up as a worthy descendant of Maxim Psicha. Even in 
the materialistic and impoverished Magnagrecia of to- 
day, there will be a place in the army for the grandson 
of a veteran of the War of Independence, and in the 
meantime my pension will suffice for us. The girl there 
is the deserving young woman to whom I owe the pre- 
servation of this precious life ? ” 

“ Yes ; but, Cavaliere, you have asked her no questions 
— merely taken for granted that Janni is your grandson. 
Would you like me to interpret for you ? 
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** No, madame, I will ask her no questions now, lest 
it should be charged against me that I have put words 
into her mouth. I will question her in the presence of 
her late master — and I entreat you to bring it about 
that I may do so as soon as possible. I am an old man, 
and I have travelled fast, but I cannot rest until I have 
unmasked the villain.” 

“ I hear sounds as if vsome one was arriving,” said Zoe, 
rising. it is the Prince, and he is willing, we might 
talk about things after lunch. But will you not put it 
off till to-night, and rest a little first ? ” 

“ I cannot, madame. I am my daughter’s avenger.” 

They went down the stairs together, leaving Danae 
a prey to intense curiosity and apprehension. The 
Cavaliere’s treatment of Janni had at once recalled to 
her mind the words of Petros respecting the arrival of 
the Lady’s father at Therma. But if this was the man, 
how much did he know, and how much did licr em- 
ployers know ? She was racked with anxiety, for the 
lies which had once come so glibly to her lips were now 
harder to frame, and moreover, they had landed her in 
such a tangle tliat she did not know how to extricate 
herself. Even if she gave the lie to everything she had 
said already, she and Janni and their relations with 
Petros must still l>e accounted for — and she had no 
means of discovering how much or how little of the 
truth it would be expedient to make known. She 
walked restlessly about, trying to decide what to do, 
and as her gaze fell casually ini^ the courtyard, she was 
electrified to see her brother crossing it in company with 
Prince Theophanis. Next to Petros, Prince Romanos 
was the last j>er8on she desired to see at the moment, 
and she dropped down behind the parapet, but not 
before he had caught a glimpse of her. The moment 
before, he had been walking weariljr, like one tired 
and depressed, his shoulders bowed, his very moustache 
drooping. But the merest sight of a handsome girl 
actea as a challenge, and he drew himself up, squared 
his shoulders and twisted his rnoustewjhe. Then, to the 
intense amusement of his sister, watching him from 
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between the railings, he pretended to have dropped 
something and induced his host to go back with him a 
dozen yards or so to look for it, that he might swagger 
past again, casting furtive glances up at the verandah in 
search of the face he had seen. 

“You should wear a kilt, lord — not European riding- 
clothes — if you want to show off properly Danae 
addressed him mentally, veering unconsciously towards 
Armitage s views on costume. “ But what are you doing 
here? and what is Friend Secretary going to do? 
What has been discovered? How much does anyone 
know ? *’ 

Questions very similar to these were in the minds 
of all those who met at the luncheon -table of Prince 
and Princess Theophanis. Wylie and his wife and 
Armitage werci there to nu^et Prince Romanos and 
Professor Panagiotis, and in the presence of tlie servants 
nothing important could be discussed. It struck most 
of the English party as quaint that Prince Romanos, 
whoso whole future, so far as could l)e judged, hung 
upon the result of the forthcoming conference, was 
very much at his ease — almost as if he had transferred 
his burden to the shoulders of his friends, and it was 
no further concern of his. He even remarked to Zoe 
that she had a remarkably pretty girl in her household, 
but unfortunately very shy, and she reflected that years 
did not seem to have wrought much change in him. 
When they moved into the drawing-room, however, 
there was a general feeling that something was going 
to happen, and the almost instant appearance of the 
Cavaliere Pazzi showed that it was not to be long 
delayed. He and his son-in-law lx)wed to one another 
ooldly. 

“ 1 heard that you were ahead of me, monsieur,” said 
the Prince. 

“I thought it probable that you might follow me,” 
was the reply, given with studious lack of formality. 
The Prince’s sallow face flushed darkly, and Maurice 
interfered in haste. 

“ You may be surprised by our claiming acquaintance 
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with your private affairs, Prince, but as a matter of 
^act, your wife confided the news of your marriage to 
my sister very soon after it occun^ed/’ 

'‘She could not have found a better confidant,” said 
Prince Romanos politely, but Zoe found his eyes fixed 
gloomily upon her. He was clearly asking himself 
whether it was possible that slue could have kept this 
damaging secret — known, no doubt, to her husband 
also — so long without making use of it to injure him ? 

“ It did not occur to her to connect the two events,” 
Maurice went on, “when, five or six n^onths ago, a girl 
from the islands, in charge of a little child, sought refuge 
with us. But perhaps you see a connection ? ” 

“ How long ago '< ” asked Prince Romanos excitedly. 
“ A girl from the islands, you say ? Was the child 
a boy ? ” 

“ The exact day was that on which Wylie and I left 
Therma — when you were to have joined us, but were 
prevented by — by severe })(‘TS()nal bereavement.” 

'^Exactly. But what should have taken the girl 
to you ? ” 

“We found her running away iji tcTror from your 
servant Petros and she implored our hel{). Her first 
.story was that her sister liad been murdered by her 

jiusband ” Maurice paused involuntarily, struck by 

the ominous coincidence of the words, then hurried on — 
“and she was escaping with the child. Petros was 
anxious to claim control over her, but she denied fran- 
tically that he had any right to it, and we did not think 
he was quite the p-n son to take charge of a young girl. 
We agi’eed to produce her if she was wanted in any 
legal proceedings, and meanwhile promised to find a 
place tor her here. My sister has employed her in the 
nursery, and brought up the little boy with her own 
child.” 

“ Princess, accept the thanks of a father who thought 
himself bereaved of wife and son in one day,” said 
Prince Romanos, kissing Zoe's hand. “Then the dis- 
cerning eye of Zeto detected the son of John Theophanis 
under the mean disguise ? ” 
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” Don’t flatter me too much,” said Zoe, laughiM with 
an effort. Janni was just the age of my own Harold,* 
and made a delightful companion for him. Besides, 
the girl very soon informed us that he was not her 
sister’s child, but some one immensely superior. But 
can you be quite sure that he is your lost child ? ” 

“My heart tells me so, Princess. Janni? his very 
name ! The day of his adoption, that on which I lost 
him. The anxiety of my faithful Petros to recover 
him — ^by the bye, the rascal has been leading me a 
pretty dance since. All-Holy Mother of God ! he must 
nave known wliere the child was the whole time ! The 
nurse-girl is his niece; they must have made up the 
plot together.” 

“Surely it would be better to have the girl here at 
once, and let her bring the child for you to see ? ” said 
Maurice, and Wylie called to one of the servants out- 
side and gave him the order. Prince Romanos looked 
slightly disconcerted. 

“ I could wish to have embraced my recovered 
treasure first in private,” he said to Zoe, with the 
faintest hint of reproach in his tone. 

“And to have given instructions to the nurse in 
private also ? ” inquired the CavaJiere sarcastically. 

Meanwhile, the receipt of Wylie’s order caused com- 
motion in the nursery. Danae declared that she would 
not go down ; she was tired, she was ill, she was terri- 
fied; Linton must take Janni. They wrangled over 
the whole proc^ess of getting him into his best frock, 
and were still fixed in their respective determinations 
when Parisi himself pulled upstairs to inquire what 
was the reason of this delay ? Was the Lady Kalliop6 
waiting for the Lord Glafko to come and fetch her, or 
did she insist upon the escort of the gracious Prince 
himself ? Danae’s elevation of the previous night had 
not met with approval among the servants, and she 
realised in time that they would like nothing better 
than to drag her by force, struggling and shrieking, 
into the presence of Princess Theophanis and her guests. 
Therefore she merely tossed her head in answer to 
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Parisi's ponderous raillery, and seizing Janni, marched 
defiantly down the stairs and across the courtyard. 

‘‘ Why, Eurynom^ ! ” said Prince Romanos stiffly. 

“I am she, lord,” she responded. ‘‘You wished to 
see the little lord?” 

The Prince’s ill -humour melted as he held out his 
arms, and the watching grandfather noted jealouslv 
that the child went to him at once, and nestled confid- 
ingly against his shoulder. Danae watched them with 
pride. 

“ What made you take the little lord away, Eury- 
nom^ ? ” demanded the Prince abruptly. 

** You told me to, lord,” was the answer, which pro- 
duced a sensation. Was the Cavaliere justified in in- 
sinuating that Prince Romanos had suborned Petros 
and the nurse to remove the child and keep him out of 
sight ? 

** Nonsense, girl ! Tell the truth.” 

“I am telling it, lord. Did I not bring you the 
little lord, to comfort you, when you were mourning 
over th(‘ Ix^dy of the Lady, and did you not command 
me many times over to take him away?” 

“ I told you to take him to the nursery, of course.” 

** Yes, lord ; and was he to remain there forgotten, 
until the murderers came back to kill him as they 
had killed his mother ? ” There was another sensation. 

“ Who were these murderers, Kalliopc ? ” asked 
Maurice. 

She looked round desperately. All her instincts of 
loyalty bade her lie through thick and thin, if neces- 
sary, to support her brother, but she had no means of 
knowing whether truth or falsehood would profit him 
better. If I could tell my lord about it alone first ? ” 
she faltered. 

‘‘No, no — no teaching the girl what to say!” cried 
the Cavaliere Pazzi furiously, and Professor Panagiotis 
turned a warning glance on Prince Romanos. He 
responded gloomily. 

“ No. Say what you know at once.” 

“ It was a very hot day,” began Danao hesitatingly. 
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**My lord had visited the Lady to bid her farewell, 
and old Despina had gone out marketing. The I^y 
was writing a letter in the shade of the wood, and 
I was playing with the little lord on the ground near 
her. We were just going to take him indoors for his 
sleep when we heard noises at the gate. Old Mariora 
came running to bid the Lady hide, because there 
were murderers there, and went to try to stop them. 
But the Lady bade me take the little lord and hide 
him, and she would speak to the murderers and give 
me time. Then I carried the little lord very quickly 
through the house and hid myself with him, and re- 
mained there a long while, and when I came out the 
Lady lay dead on the grass, and Mariora on the path- 
way, and Despina near the gate.’* She paused with 
something of pride. If she had said nothing that was 
false, she had at any rate exercised a judicious economy 
of the truth. 

** Where did you liide yourself, Kalliope ? ” asked Zoe. 

** It was — up a tree, my lady.” Formerly this would 
have been mentioiu^d with pride, but now Danaii blushed. 

‘'Could you see the murderers ? ” asked Wylie quickly. 

Her eyes sought her brother’s face anxiously, but in 
vain. “Yes, lord,” she admitt-e<l with reluctance. 

“ What were they like ? ” asked Professor Panagiotis. 

“They wore the clothes of the guard, lord,” after 
another wild glance at Prince Romanos. Danae knew 
by the demeanour of her audience that she must 
be establishing some veiy serious chaige against her 
brother, but its natuie she could not define. 

“Was there anyone among them that you knew?” 
asked Maurice. Her lips moved, but no answer came. 

“Was Petros one of them?” asked Wylie, with a 
sudden inspiration, and Danae threw Petros to the 
wolves without a qualm. He was a good way off, 
and if he was discredited beforehand his recrimination 
might be robbed of its power. 

“ Yes, lord ; Petros wets there.” 

“Was that why you were running away from him 
afterwards ? ” . 
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“ Surely, lord. I feared that he would take the little 
lord and day him.” 

“ But why did you tell us so many lies about your- 
self and the child?” 

“How could I do otherwise, lord? I did not know 
then the goodness of your hearts, and 1 desired to save 
the little lord until I could restore him to his father.” 

“Knowing that his father desired nothing of the 
kind ? ” demanded the Cavaliere. Happily he spoke in 
French, and Danae did not understand him. Maurice 
interposed hastily. 

“The girl had better go now, I think. We can 
send for h*T again if anyone wants to question her. 
Take the little lord back to the nursery, Kalliop^.” 

She vanished, with Janni in her arms, and delivered 
him duly into Linton’s care. But having exactly ful- 
filled the order slie had received, she returned noise- 
lessly, and sat crouched on the verandah close to the 
window, with so little parade of secrecy that the guards 
below thought she had been told to return, and did 
not molest her. The conversation within was continued 
in French or English, as before she was sent for, and 
of course she could not understand it. 

“ 1 went t hrough the roll of my guard that evening,” 
said Prince Romanos wearily, “to satisfy myself; and 
with the exception of Petros, who was on the sick- 
list, they were all able to account for themselves.” 

“Naturally. They were on duty,” snapped the 
Cavaliere. 

“ I suppose there is now no objection on your part. 
Prince, after what we have heard, to admitting that 
Donna Olimpia was murdered ? ” interposed Maurice. 

“Yes, she was foully murdered,” he gi*oaned. 

“ Then why invent the diphtheria lie ? ” demanded 
Wylie. 

Prince Romanos spread forth his hands helplessly. 
“I can see as well as you do to what suspicions I 
exposed myself,” he said; “but I was simply not in a 
position to take up the matter properly. I could not 
afford to alienate my people by allowing my marriage 
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to Colne to light at the moment, and as mother and 
child were both dead, so far as I knew, it seemed the 
wisest course to hush things up for a time, and inquire 
into them fully afterwards.” 

It was undoubtedly the most convenient course for 
yourself at the time,” said the Cavaliere, with deadly 
meaning. 

“ What do you insinuate, monsieur ? ” the Prince asked 
him sharply. 

insinuate nothing, I accuse. At that time you 
were negociating for the hand of the Grand Duchess 
Feodora. UnfoT-tunatoly there was an obstacle; you 
had a wife already. Your wife refused to be pen- 
sioned off or to allow herself to be repudiated. There- 
fore you sent a detachment of your guards to murder 
her, under the ruffian Petros, your confidential servant. 
To order the death of the child was too much even 
for you, but you drove him from you with his nurse, 
and Petros knew what he was intended to do. But 
for the meeting with Prince Theophanis and Colonel 
Wylie, neither nurse nor child would have been seen 
again. In intention you murdei*ed them as truly as 
in fact you murdered your unhappy wife and her 
servants.’^ 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE USE OF FRIENDS. 

There was a moment's hush of expectation when the 
Cavaliere had hurled his charges at his son-in-law. 
Prince Romanos met them characteristically. 

‘"Princess,” he said, turning to Zoe, “do you believe 
that I murdered my wife ? ” 

“ No, I don’t,” said Zoe. 

“ Then I am content. If one so skilled in the know- 
ledge of the human heart — a woman, too — can acquit 
me, what more can I ask ? ” 

“This is all very pretty and poetical,” said Wylie 
impatiently, “but merely as a matter of curiosity, 
Prince, we should like to know what defence you pro- 
pose to offer if your father-in-law publishes throughout 
Europe the accusation he has just made.” 

‘ Ah, there I am helpless. I put myself wholly into 
the hands of my friends. I did not murder my wife, 
but malicious circumstances have forced me into such 
a position that I realise it must appear that I did. The 
Cavaliere Pazzi has provided me with a motive, with 
instruments, with a aeep-laid plan. How can I prove 
that I am innocent of this crime, which I abhor from 
my very soul ? ” 

“You can hardly expect us to prove it for you, 
Prince,” said Maurice, with unusual sharpness. 

“Your Highness will pardon me.” It was Professor 
Panagiotis who spoke, rising and coming forward 
impressively into the midst of the group. “ I am here, 
at my own request, to represent the interests of Emathia, 
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which would be gravely jeopardised if the Cavaliere 
Pazzi made his accusation public. I beg that it may, 
not be supposed I have been in the Prince’s confidence 
all along. I could wish it had been the case, but his 
Highness was otherwise advised.” 

“In other words,” drawled Prince Romanos, “I was 
considerate enough to keep my marriage concealed from 
the Professor as well as from the public, knowing that 
it would disturb his tranquillity, and might lead him 
to disturb mine.” 

“ From the Cavaliere’s words,” the Professor went on, 
“ it would not be guessed that the proposal of an alliance 
with the Grand Duchess Feodora came, not from the 
Prince at all, but from the Scythian side. I welcomed 
it, I own, for it promised to guarantee the continuance 
of Emathian independence, and the establishment of a 
hereditary dynasty. Unfortunately, my master and I 
were working against one another, since he had the 
validation of the actual marriage in view, and I an 
entirely new one.” 

“But,” cried Zoe, “the Scythian Government must 
have known all about the marriage. I know Donna 
Olimpia told me that the Dowager Princess of Dardania 
was present at it.” 

“That is undoubtedly the case, rnadame. The pro- 
posal of a more august alliance was merely a bait to 
entrap my master and his servants into complete sub- 
servience to Scythia. But it is only since the death of 
the lady concerned that the Scythian negociator has 
mentioned certain unpleasant rumours that had reached 
his ears, and asked for a definite contradiction of them.” 

“ Aha, Mr Professor ! ” burst from the Cavaliere. “ So 
you would transfer the crime from your master’s 
shoulders to those of the Scythian Government, would 
you? Well, they are broad enough; but you forget 
that the murder was committed by members of the 
Prince’s own guard.” 

“ By men in the uniform of members of the Prince’s 
guard,” corrected the Professor. “ No, monsieur, I should 
not be BO foolish as to insinuate that the Scythians^ 
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any more than my master, were clearing the way 
for to a marriage with the Grand Duchess. You 
have not the happiness of being Orthodox, but I appeal 
to those present who know something of our tenets. 
They will support me in assuring you that second 
marriages are looked upon with extreme disfavour by 
our Church, and in no case would one be contemplated 
for a membf^r of the Imperial family.’' 

That’s true. I had not thought of it,” cried Maurice, 
while the Cav’’aliere sat stupefied. 

“Tiicn now you have merely to show who did commit 
the murder, Professor,” said Wylie, in his driest tone. 

Professor l^anagiotis seemed unwontedly embarrassed. 
He wiped his brow, as though his forensic effort was 
proving exhausting, and played with a button of his 
coat. Then he spread forth his hands with a liberal 
gesture implying that now he was making a clean 
breast of eveu'ything. 

“Your IJighnesses, I approach this point with hesi- 
tation, since it must appear to you that you have been 
treated with insufficient confidence. But I ask you to 
consider my master’s (‘agemess to s(‘e his marriage 
acknowdedgt^.d and his dynasty established. In view 
of this, you will not be surprised to hear that the 
question of the construction 01 the Emathian railways 
btjcamc involved with the other negociation.” 

“ Surprised ? Not a bit ! ” said Wylie. “ We all knew 
that there must be a quixl pro qtw. But I imagine 
that the Prince was not satisfied with only one bii 
There is another F^nver interestcjd in Emathian rail- 
ways as well as Scythia.” 

“Exactly, Colonel,” said the Professor, in a tone of 
relief; “and the present complications arise from my 
master’s anxiety to obtain the be.st tenns he could — the 
utmost in the way of recognition against the small^ 
possible concession. In this endeavour I am proud to 
acknowledge that I supported him — but unfortunately 
I was ignorant of the fact of his marriage, which was 
known to the Pannonian agents. He informs me that 
even before the unhappy event which we all deplore, 

N 
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atiemptfi had been made to bring pressure upon him by 
threatening the safety of his wife.” , " 

The Cavaliere raised his haggard face with supreme 
disdain. “ Bah ! you are trying to lead us astray. 
Fannonia had no candidate in whose favour my 
daughter’s removal was desirable.” 

“ rfo, the plot was more subtle than that. According 
to my information, obtained by careful inquiry, the 
group of discreditable persons who were managing the 
affair in the interests — though without the ostensible 
suppoiii — of Pannonia plotted deliberately to murder 
the lady concerned and her child, and to cast the 
blame upon her husband. If he allowed himself to be 
intimidated, they would obtain all they could desire 
in the waj^ of concessions ; if he refused, they would 
denounce liim publicly — not so much for the murder as 
for the heterodox marriage, and stir up the populace to 
revolt, Pannonian property would be damaged, Pan- 
nonian interests endangered, and Pannonia would de- 
mand from Europe a mandate to restore peace. Once 
in Therma, you may guess how soon she would quit it.” 

“Then Prince Romanos accepted the first condition, 
and granted the concessions ? ” said Maurice coldly. 
“You are surprised that I should know this?” as the 
Professor’s eye wandered to his master’s. “Colonel 
Wylie and 1 guessed that something of the kind was 
on foot when we discovered a few days ago that a 
Pannonian geological expedition, which had been giv- 
ing us a good deal of trouble, was really surveying for 
a railway.” 

“The Prince temporised — nothing more,” replied the 
Professor breathlessly. “With your Highness’s assist- 
ance, we hope so to arrange matters that Pannonia gains 
only a very small portion of w^hat she expected. I am 
about to speak frankly, for you will understand that 
my concern is for Emathia, and that if you, sir, had 
b^n elected High Commissioner instead of Mnce 
Romanos, ray endeavours w^ould have been equally 
engaged on your behalf. It is quite open to you, I 
acknowledge it freely, to take your stand on the charges 
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brought by the Cavaliere Pazzi, and claim that my 
'maj^jber has shown himself unworthy of the confidence 
of Europe. It is extremely probable that if another 
election were held you would take his place. But I 
have received a friendly warning from Czarigiad, from 
a Greek occupying a very high ofiicial position there, 
that the present Liberal Roumi Government regards the 
semi-independent status of Emathia with keen dislike. 
A contested election, either now or at the end of my 
masters five years of office, would be the signal for a 
deterjnined attempt to bring tlie country again under 
Roumi rule. Tliere would be representative insti- 
tutions, of course, such as they are, but Emathia, for 
which we have fought and labcjured, to see her emerge 
triumphantly as a self - existent state, would once 
more be merged in the dominions of Roum. All the 
work of the last twenty years —of my lifetime — would 
be lost." 

‘‘This is very serious," said Maurice. “ Do you think 
that if the election is not contested at the end of the five 
years things will bo allowed to go on ? " 

“ There would at least be no excuse for interrupting 
them, sir. If we could point to five years of peace and 
advance, and a contented people — but it demands sac- 
rifices. And first of all, the Prince will make every 
amends in his power to the memory of the lady whom 
he so truly loved and so deeply mourns.” The Cava- 
liere, who had been sitting sunk in his chair, looked 
up sharply. “ The marriage, so unfortunately concealed, 
will be made public, and insisted upon in every possible 
way. The child whose life has li3en so wonderfully 
preserved wilU be brought forward as heir of the 
Christodoridi and his fathers natural successor on the 
throne, and the body of his mother, whom I may now 
without offence style the Princess of Elmathia, taken 
from its present resting-place and deposited with all 
honour in the vaults of the metropolitan church. Do 

S a ask how we propose to face the public opposition ? 

ere will be none. Once it is known that Prince 
Romanos married the heiress of Maxim Psicha, and 
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that their son unites in his own person the princely 
crowns of Emathia and Illyria, the match will . be ’ 
received with enthusiasm/* 

“And the murderers of my daughter?” asked the 
Cavaliere in a hollow voice. 

Embarrassment returned upon Professor Panagiotis. 
“For the sake of Emathia, it is suggested that we all 
^consent to certain sacrifices, monsieur,'* he said, e,fter 
some hesitation. “It will be impossible, I fear, to 
extricate ourselves from the late negociations without 
conceding to Scythia and Pannonia an influence in our 
domestic affairs which we shall find very irksome. We 
look confidently to Prince Theophanis and his family 
for pecuniary help in making that influence as small 
as possible. My master resigns his natural desire for 
vengeance, since you will see that to accuse Pannonia 
of plotting the murder of his wife would precipitate 
instantly the crisis we hope to avert. Is it too much to 
ask you to exercise? a like self-restraint ? ’* 

“In order that Romanos Christodoridi may be left 
in peaceable possession of the throne he has disgraced ? 

I tell you, Mr Professor, I will tear him from it !’* 

“Will you ruin your grandson’s future, monsieur?** 

“ Shall I buy a throne for my grandson at the price 
of his mother’s blood ? I would rather bring him up 
in a garret ! No, I refuse your bribe ! ” he turned upon 
Prince Romanos. “Your plan is clear to me now. I 
will do you justice ; you did not want to have to kill 
your wife. Her acknowledgment that your marriage 
was invalid would have been sufficient to clear the way 
to your Grand Duchess. But she refused to become 
a party to the dishonour you wished to bring upon 
her *’ 

“Pardon me, monsieur. The lady’s honour is vindi- 
cated in the fullest possible way by my proposal,** said 
the Professor. 

“Yes, because she is the heiress of Maxim Psicha. 
But she was also my daughter, and she was foully 
murdered by her own husband’s order. I can see it 
all — that last interview, the demand for her acqui- 
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escence in her own disgrace, her staunch refusal, the 
angrjr departure of the dastardly husband, the arrival 
of his bloodthirsty instruments ! I see it, and as I see 
it Europe shall see it also.” 

** Europe will ask for proof,” said Prince Romanos. 
“ I may tell you that my wife and I parted the best of 
friends.” 

"Europe will ask for proof of that. Where is the 
letter that the nurse says she was writing when the 
murderers came?” 

I do not know. I saw no letter.” 

" No, and no letter will ever be seen. Shall I tell you 
what that letter contained ? It was an appeal to me, 
her father, to come to her help, as I had offered to do, 
and take her away from Therma, where her life was 
not safe unless she consented to your repudiation of 
her. If that was not the letter, what was it?” 

" Lady, what is the secretary man saying to the Lord 
Romanos ? ” Danae had sat inert and uninterested while 
the Professor talked, but her instincts told her who was 
the man to be feared, and since the Cavaliert* burst again 
into the fray she had been kneeling with her face pressed 
to the wdiidow watching his fiery gestures. Now, as his 
eager hands approac^hed the Prince's throat, as though 
he would have torn a confession from him, she opened 
the wdndow' and stepped in. Her entrance broke the 
tension which held the listeners, and Prince Romanos 
smiled, not very naturally. 

" Here is an unbiassed witness, at any rate,” he said. 
"Why not ask her about the terms my wife and I 
were on?” 

Professor Panagiotis responded eagerly. '‘Girl, what 
can you tell us alx)ut the Prince and his wife ? Did he 
appear to be fond of her ? ” 

" By no means, lord,” was the prompt rejjly. 

The Cavaliere laughed harshly, llic rest gasped, and 
Prince Romanos sprang up and gripped Danae roughly 
by the shoulder. 

" Speak the truth, girl ! Was I unkind to her ? ” ^ 

" Not unkind, lord, but you kept her in awe of you, 
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as a wife shotild be kept. She trembled at the sound of 
your step.” 

He laughed as his father-in-law had done, and dropped 
back into his chair. “ Go on. Perhaps I beat her ? ' 

An affirmative was trembling upon Danae’s lips, but 
Zoe, out of pure sympathy and nervousness, threw 
herself into the breach, remembering the girl's earlier 
exploits. 

Think, Kalliop^, and tell us exactly how it *was. 
Not just when they had a quarrel now and then, per- 
haps, but as it was generally. To us,” with a gallant 
attempt to bring the matter home to her handmaid's 
mind, “what you have said is horrible, and makes us 
think the Lord Romanos one of the worst of men.” 

“ Does it, hidy ? ” in intense astonishment. “ I said it 
for his glory. I could not bear any one to know how 
he was in thrall to her. But she bewitched him, one 
knows that.” 

“This seems a new view of affairs,” observed Wylie. 
“ He was not cruel to her, then ? ” 

“ Cruel, lord ? If you had seen them as I so often 
saw them, he so mild and anxious to please her, and she 
frowning and ill-tempered ! But that is always the way 
with witches. Only the unfortunate who is bewitched 
can see any beauty in them, but he pines away for love.” 

Danae had canned the inquiry into such new regions 
that Maurice returned with difficulty to a previous 
question. “The Princess was writing a letter on the 
morning she was murdered, you say, Kalliop6; but it 
can’t be found. Have you any idea what became of it ? ” 

“ I have it in my room, lord — hidden in my mattress.” 
Again she had the pleasing consciousness of having 
caused a sensation. 

“Go and fetch it at once,” said Maurice, in a tone 
which sent her flying. Once in her own room, the 
letter was easily found, but os she pulled it out of its 
hiding-place, her fingers came in contact with one of 
the golden plaques of the Girdle of Isidora. A moment's 
pause, and she took it out also, fastening it round her 
waist under her apron, as she had done ^fore. Things 
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seemed so strange to-day that it might possibly be 
needed. Then, parrying Linton’s questions, she went 
sedately back to the Prince’s house, and handed the 
letter to Maurice. 

“ I kept it, lord, because I thought my little lord might 
grow up and none know who he was, nor believe me 
when I told them. But if I said, ‘Here is writing in 
the hand of his mother,’ they could doubt no more.” 

The proof seemed less obvious to her hearers than to 
herself, but Maurice took the paper gravely. “This is 
addressed to you, Cavaliere,” he said, handing it to him. 
Seizing it eagerly, the Caveliere read it through, arriving 
at the abrupt ending with obvious disappointment. 

“ I was wrong in one point, I confess it. It is clear 
that there was no open quarrel. My daughter was not 
offered the choice between death and disgrace. She 
writes to me that she is convinced her husband will 
soon acknowledge her openly. He had pledged himself 
afresh that very morning, accompanying the pledge with 
a gift of so much significance that she durst not describe 
it on paper, but hoped to show it me before long at the 
Palace.” 

“It was a piece of jewellery,” said Prince Romanos 
hastily. “You will be at no loss to imagine what it was 
— since she received it as an earnest of her hopes ? The 
crown which she was never bo wear — alas ! I had pleased 
myself with having it made for her to my own design.” 

“ Did Petros know of it ? ” asked Zoe. “ Because if he 
did, it might supply a motive for the murder.” 

“ I have no reason to think he did. But stay — the 
drawer in which she placed it was broken open and the 
jewel stolen by the murderers. It certainly looks ” 

“ Kalliop4,” "interrupted Zoe, “do you think Petros can 
have murdered your mistress for the sake of the jewellery 
the Prince had just given her ? ” 

“ Oh no, my lady ; he had no part in her death. And 

as for the jewel ” she hesitated, and looked at Prince 

Romanos for guidance. “ Am I to tell all, lord ? ” 

“Most certeinly. Always tell the truth,” he said 
bluffly. To his utter stupefaction, Danae unclasped 
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the Gfirdle of Isidora from her waist, and laid it on the 
table. 

“ I would fain have spared you this shame, lord,”* she 
said sadly. “ Lady,” she turned to Zoe, my lord gave 
this holy thing to the schismatic woman, and hailed her 
as Orthodox Empress. When she was dead, I took it 
from where I had seen her put it, and hid it, that 
it might be safe for my little lord's wife when he 
grows up.” • 

“ My girdle ! ” Danae s voice was drowned by Eirene's 
shriek of joy as she sprang forward and seized the jewel. 
“At last, at last! Now we may hope for success!” she 
murmured, fondling the girdle and kissing it as if it 
were a living thing. Danaes eyes blazed, and she 
threw herself forward to tear it from her. Prince 
Romanos pushed her back, not too gently. 

“ Be still, girl ! That belongs to Princess Theophanis.” 
Then to the rest, “ There is some mistake. This girdle 
came to light in the course of the destruction of the old 
Scythian Consulate, after the visit which Prince Theo- 
phanis and Coloncjl Wylie and I paid to the operations. 
You will reiiiembcr,” he turned to Maurice, “ that 1 was 
about to join you when this terrible event occurred. 
The girdle was handed to me just Ixdbre 1 started, and 

a romised myself the pleasure of revsU)ring it to Princess 
eophanis with my own hands. My^ wife teased me to 
show it to her, and I allowed her to put it on, and left 
it in her charge till the afternoon. 1 thought it had 
disappeared with the crown, but now I see it was 
not so.” 

There was a moment’s awkward silence, which Wydie 
broke abruptly. “Kalliop^,” he said to the girl, who 
had stood looking with angry eyes from one to another 
while Prince Romanos spoke hastily in French, “ why do 
you say now that Petros took no part in the murder ? 
You told us before that y^ou were afraid he would kill 
the child as he had killed the mother.” 

These were not Danae s exact words, but she was too 
eager to answer to resent them. “I misjudged him, 
lord,” she replied quickly, glad to put hei'self right as 
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far as possible with regard to Petros. " He laid no hand 
upon the Lady. He has told me so himself since, and I 
ought to have known that he would not overstep his 
orders.” 

“ His orders ! ” Everyone in the room seemed to echo 
the words, and Danae stood agliast at what she had 
done 

“ The orders of Prince Romanos ? ” asked Maurice. 

*'No, lord,” very low. 

** Whose oi ders, then ? ” There was silence. 

“ Kalliop^, you must tell us,” cried Zoo impulsively. 

“ Who gave these orders, and what were they ? You 
can’t mean that you kiiew of a plot against your mis- 
tress, and never warned her?” 

A plot, lady mine ? There was no plot. My lord 

and ” she broke ott* hurriedly. “My lords father , 

heard of the schismatic woman who had bewitched ’ my* 
lord and was holding him in her snares, and he com- 
manded Petros to bring her to Strio, where she would be 
kept safe, and do no more harm.” 

“ And you knew of this ? ” cried Zoe. 

“ I came to Tlienna from Strio on purpose to help in 
the doing of it, lady.” 

“Kalliop<'‘. you liad a hand in this horrible murder!” 

“No mur(h*r was intended, lady. Tlie Despot desired 
only to put the woman where the Lord Romanos would 
not find her. But tliere was some mistake. Petros told 
me that among his helj>ers theie were those who would 
willingly sec her slain, and I warned him to do no more 
than he was cornmsnded. Ho assured rne all was well, 
and 1 helped to open the gate, not knowing that the 
evil men of whom he had spoken would }ye witli him 
after all.” 

“ Kalliopd ! ” There was such disappointment and mis- 
ery in Zoe 8 cry that Prince Romanos sprang forwatdl ; 

“ Don’t waste your pity on this wretched girl, Princess. 
She is trying to take us all in. Can you conceive a 
person of my father’s standing initiating such a plot ? 
It is preposterous, and she shall confess her falsehood 
on her knees.” 
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In his excitement he had spoken in Greek, and now 
he tried to seize Danae. She shook herself free from 
him with flashing eyea “You know little of your 
father, lord, if you refuse to believe me.” 

“ I know more of him than Eurynom4 the nurse-maid. 
On your knees, girl ! and confess that you have lied.” 

“ But not more of him than his daughter. Yes, lord, 
I am your sister. Not Eurynom4 the nurse-girl, but 
Danae, daughter of the Despot Agesilaos Christodoridi 
and of the Lady Xantippe his wife.” 
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• CHAPTER XVIIL 

EXPELLED FROM PARADISE. 

There was a moment’^ astonished silence as the list- 
eners gazed at the two handsome faces confronting 
one another, so much alike in their rage. Then Prince 
Romanos sprang at his sister like a tiger. 

“You killed her? You and my father killed my 
wife ? 

Wylie stepped between them just in time. “In 
Europe we do not strike women, Prince/’ lie said. 

Held back by the strong hand, Prince Romanos stood 
panting, his hands twitching and his face working con- 
vulsively. With an effort, he regained the mask of 
civilisation, which had fallen from him for a moment 
and revealed the fierce islander under the cosmopolitan 
exterior. With a gesture of the deepest contrition he 
turned to his father-in-law. 

“Cavaliere, I can say no more. Do what you will; 
say what you will. Denounce me throughout Europe as 
the murderer of the woman I would have given my life 
to save. I will offer no defence ; none is possible. 1 am 
her murderer- by the hands of my merciless father and 
of this fury who calls herself my sister.” 

“ But is she your sister really ? ” gasped Zoe. 

“I suppose so,” he replied indifferently. “I know 
nothing of my father’s present family, except that he 
has two daughters. Second marriages are held in low 
esteem among us, as you know. But from what I know 
of my father I imagine the story must be true.” 

Professor Panagiotis, unmoved by the storm raging 
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arotmd him, had been making notes on his papers. Now 
he looked up and spoke calmly. 

“ Your Highnesses, it seems to me that this revelation 
has come at a most opportune moment. I can hardly 
believe that either the Cavaliere Pazzi or Prince Theo- 
phanis will wish to take advantage of this surrender on 
the part of my master. His natural horror on finding 
himself betrayed by his nearest relations has made him 
forgetful of the interests alike of his son and of Emathia. 
Monsieur/’ he turned to the Cavaliere, “ I imagine you 
are now convinced of the Prince’s innocence ? ” 

“I see a possibility of it,” was the reluctant reply, 
“but his defence is very nearly incredible.” 

“ Not if you were better acquainted with our people, 
monsieur. If the Lady Danae will be so good as to tell 
us her story in detail, I think you will be forced to 
believe it.” 

He turned deferentially to Danae, who looked at Zoe. 

“ My lady, shall I speak ? ” she asked. 

“ Certainly. The best thing you can possibly do now 
is to tell the whole truth,” said Zoe bitterly. The girl 
ignored the bitterness, and addressed herself exclusively 
to her. 

“!^dy mine, I have deceived you in calling myself 
Kalliopd, as I deceived tlie Lady in calling myself 
Eurynomd. That I deceived you, I am sorry, but as 
for deceiving her, it was a good deed, and I do not regret 
it. I am the elder daughter of my father, who is called 
the Despot of Strio, and I dwelt there in his house until 
the early part of this year. Then there came to the 
island the man Petros, w^ho had been summoned by my 
father on account of certain things he had heard, on 
wliich he desired Petros to assure him. But Petros 
could only confirm to him the truth of the rumours that 
had reached liim concerning my brother, namely, that he 
was held in the toils of an evil woman, a schismatic^ by 
race, who had bewikdied him so deeply that he scorned 
the daughter of all the kings of Europe for her sake. 
In the old days, my father would have commanded his 
son to repair to Strio, and would have taken from him 
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this woman who called herself his wife, and put her to 
death before his eyes, after forcing her to release him 
from her spells, not permitting him to depart until an 
Orthodox marriage had been made for him — ^but those 
days are no longer with us. So my father gave Petros 
orders to bring the w^oman to Strio, where she should be 
safely kept, and made to set my brother free. Once she 
herself had released him, there would be no more danger. 
But it was necessary, since my brother guarded her so 
carefully, for one to be inside her house w^ho should help 
Petros to enter, and 1 offered to be that one. Lady, 
w^hy do you look at me as though I had done ill ? I 
sought only to deliver my brotlier from the toils of a 
witch.*' 

“How can I help it?” cried Zoe. “That you — you, 
who have been with us all these months, who seemed 
really fond of the children, should have helped to 
commit a cold-bhxxled murder, to kill your own sister- 
in-law — oh, it is too horrible ! ” 

“She was not my sister-in-law, lady,” with extreme 
horror. “She was a witcjh — even, perluips,” Danae 
dropped her voice, “a vampire.” 

“ She w as the best and loveliest of women ! ’* cried 
Prince Romanos; “and you, with your vile superstitions, 
are not fit to Cixrry her shoe.s ! ” 

“ I thought she was a vampire ! ” said Danaci, with 
a certain gloomy satisfaction. “It is not enough to 
kill them ; they retain their power when they seem to 
be dead, as you would know well, lord, if her spell was 
not over you.” 

“ KaIliop6, be (juiei ; you make my heart sick,” cried 
Zoe. “Don’t — don’t say you helped to do this awful 
thing ! ” 

“You will not understand, my lady,** said Danae 
patiently; “I did not want her killed, for then the 
effect of her spells would remain, as it does now. She 
must be made to remove them of her own free will. 
You are too kind, lady. If you lived among us, you 
would know that it is wrong and foolish to oe gentle 
with witches and vampires. You must make your 
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heart hard, thinking of the victims who have to be 
delivered from them. That is what my father wpuld*- 
have done, but his plans went wrong through the men 
whom Petros engaged to help him carry off the Lady.” 

‘*We shall get no sense out of this girl,” said the 
Cavaliere gloomily. “ Can't she speak the plain truth ? ” 
Look here, Kalliop^,” said Maurice abruptly. “ Were 
these men, whom Petros got to help him, intended ^ be 
members of the Prince's guard, or not ? ” 

Danae reflected a little. Nothing was said about 
it, lord,” she replied; “and I think Petros would have 
feared to broach the matter to them. He is servant 
first of the Despot, and then of my brother, but they 
are servants altogether to the Lord Romanos, and might 
have betrayed tlie plan to him. Surely they were 
dressed like the guard that they might be admitted to 
the villa without the sentry’s suspecting anything ?'' 

“ That is possible. And you admitted them ? ” 

“I put a little piece of iron, which Petros gave me, 
into the lock, lord, so that the key would not quite turn.” 

“And why did you hide yourself and the child, if 
you were sure no harm would be done to him ? ” 

“ The Ijady bade me hide, lord, and I was frightened 
— old Mariora cried out. There was a panic upon me.” 

“Oh, Kalliop^, were you not sorry — not the least 
sorry — when you saw w hat you had done ? ” cried Zoe. 

“I was a little sorry for Janni’s mother, my lady 
— but not for the woman who had bewitched my 
brother.” 

Prince Romanos rose decisively from his chair. 

“ Cavaliere, if you are not convinced, I am. Hence- 
forth I live for vengeance. As for this wretched girl, 

I suppose she must enjoy the consideration she has 
denied to others. After all, perhaps her fittest punish- 
ment will be to send her back to Strio. I left it so 
young that I did not fully realise what an undesirable 
place it was to live in. I think — ” he spoke in Greek, 
with intense meaning — “ that we will send you back to 
Strio as a suspected witch, girl.” 

Danae turned so deadly white that Zoe stepped for- 
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ward to catch her, ** Why — why should you say that, 
lord?'* she murmured, 

“You made your way into two households — mine 
first and then the Lady Zoe’s — with false tales. Why 
should we have believed them if you had not cast a 
spell upon us? Through you my two servants lost 
their lives, 1 my wife, and Janni his mother. What 
harm you have wrought here I have not heard yet — 
but ifo doubt you have begun your evil work. You are 
discovered now, Lady Danae, and you shall carry your 
fame home with you.” 

“ Oh, lady, lady mine ! You won’t let them — ” the 
words came brokenly as Danae swayed and caught at 
Zoe. “You don’t believe Am I really a witch?” 

“ Prince, how can you ? ” began Zoe, but Armitage 
took the shaking form from her arms, and turned upon 
Prince Romanos with honest indignation. 

“ You miserable hound ! let the unfortunate girl alone,” 

“ What ! she has bewitched you too ? ” asked Prince 
Romanos, and with a shriek which rang in the ears of 
those present, Danae swooned away. 

“ Oh, go out, go out and leave her with us ! ” cried Zoe 
distractedly io the men. “ It has been too much — all 
this long strain — and this last thing, she thinks we be- 
lieve it. Poor girl ! she had no idea what she was doing.” 

“If 1 may trespass on your kindne.ss to shelter her 
for one night more. Princess?” said Prince Romanos 
smoothly, as he went out. “To-morrow I will relieve 
you of such an unpleasant charge.” 

“ Go, go ! ” said Zoe impatiently. Eirene liad laid 
aside her recovered girdle for a moment, but there was 
a far-away look in her eyes as she brought water and 
restoratives and helped Zoe to lay Danae on the floor. 
The moment tiie girl opened her eyes she left her and 
took up the girdle again, as though she feared being 
deprived of it. 

“ Better, E[alliop6 ? ” asked Zoe kindly. 

“Oh, l^y, lady!” Danae hid her face upon her 
mistress’s breast, and clung to her trembling and shiver- 
ing. “ Is it true ? Am I a witch ? ” 
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“ No, nonsense ! There are no such things. Lie down, 
or you will faint again.” To Zoe’s intense astonishment, • 
the girl had pushed her away, and was trying to raise 
hersdf by a chair. 

“Lady, it is true. I have bewitched you, and you 
don't know it. Let me go away, before I do you more 
harm. If I give myself freely to death, that will 
remove the spell.” 

“Lie still, and don’t bo silly. There are no witches 
now,” 

“ There was one in Strio, lady — a girl only as old as 
I am — I knew her. She had no wish to do harm, but 
evil befell all those on whom she looked, and her lover 
fell ill and wasted away. Even the priest could do 
nothing, and when tliey took her to the festival of a 
very holy relic in another island, the roof of the church 
fell in, and killed several people. The day after she 
came back to Strio she was found dead at the foot of 
the cliff* and all said that she had thrown herself 
over so as to break the eff'ect of her spells. And it was 
through me that the Lord Harold was lost.” 

“ It was through you he was recovered. Now, 
Kalliopf^, let us go back quietly, and you shall lie down 
in my room. I am not excusing you at all. You have 
done very wrongs — worse than I could ever have believed 
— but instead of being sorry for that, you accuse your- 
self of being a witch, wdiich is absurd.” 

“But you can be a witch without knowing it, my 
lady,” tlic girl object'd feebly, as they passed along the 
verandah. Zoe shrugged her shoulders deliberately, and 
made no answer until she had her patient established on 
the sofa. 

“Now I am going to talk to you, Kalliop4 — I can't 
call you Danae yet. Why do you say your sister-in-law 
was a witch ? ” 

“ The schismatic woman ? Because she was a witch, 
lady.” 

“ I never saw anything like your obstinacy, KalliopA 
She was your sister-in-law, and she was not a witch.” 

“ But, lady mine, she bewitched my brother ! ” 
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“ There was no witchcraft about it. I knew her well. 
She was very beautiful and very loving, and I should 
have been surprised if your brother, being what he is, 
had not fallen in love with her.” 

But to marry her, lady — forgetting all he owed to 
his house and to his faith!” 

“That also was inevitable, unless he had deliberately 
cut himself off* from her at once. But I should say 
rathes* that it was he who bewitched her to her undoing. 
It was madness in her to consent to a secret marriage, 
and so I told her.” 

Danaes eyes were still obstinate, and Zoe spoke 
impressively. 

“Well, I can’t hope to convince you against your 
will. But your brother has far more reason to believe 
you a witch, and a malevolent one, than you had to 
think his wife one.” 

A.gain the trembling came upon the girl. “ Oh, lady, 
why ? ” 

“Because his wife brought him nothing but good — 
except what was due to his own concealment of the 
marriage- -and you have done him the most dreadful 
harm.” 

Zoe turned away, and taking up a book, pretended 
to read, leii.ving Danae to sob and shiver among the 
cushions. At last an inarticulate murmur called her 
back, and the girl seized her hand convulsively. “ Lady 
mine, I am sorry ; 1 wish I ha,fl not done it. But she 
was a schismatic, and they said she was a witcJi, and 
I believed it.” 

“ Then don t Ix^lieve an^Thing so silly in future.” 

“ But my bro^^her, lady. He l)clievos that I ” 

“ No, he doesn’t. He only said it to frighten you.” 

“Oh, lady, then he wdll not send me back to Strio 
with that terrible message You will make him liave 
pity on me, so that 1 can stay liere with you ? ” 

“I should not let him send that message, certainly, 
but I am afraid he won’t leave you here, Kalliop4. 
He means to take you away with him to-morrow.” 

“ To be Janni’s nurse at Therma ? ” hopefully. 

o 
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"No, I don’t think so. It wouldn’t do. I am sure 
he means to send you home. But you love your 
island; you will be glad to get back.” 

For answer, Danae flung herself oflT the sofa, and 
clasped her mistress’s knees tightly. " Oh, lady mine, 
let me stay here! If you will not have me in the 
nursery, let me go to the kitchen again. Anything 
rather than go back to Strio!” 

" But, Kalliop4, you must see that your brother could 
not leave you here as a servant. I should be very 
glad if he would let you stay, but you will be wanted 
at home. You are a great lady there.” 

" Oh, lady, if you knew what it was like 1 But 
you can’t aream of it. Why, if you had been my 
father’s wife when the Ijord Harold was lost, do you 
think he would have taken you by the hand and 
spoken compassionately to you, as the Lord Glafko did ? 
No, he would have beaten you till the blood came, for 
your carelessness in allowing the cliild to be lost.” 

Zoe sat aghast. “ Well, it would certainly have been 
a warning against carelessness in future,” she said, try- 
ing to laugh. 

" There, my lady ! you Sfe what it is like. And I 
have seen now what it is like in Europe, where ‘men 
do not strike women,’ as the I^ord Glafko said. How 
can I go back to it ? Before 1 left Strio I knew of 
nothing better, but now that I have seen the Prince, 
and tlie Lord Glafko, and — and Milordo, and know 
how they treat women ” 

"My poor girl, I see how hard it is for you, and 
I will do what I can. But I am afraid your brother 
is determined. Now go, and — and Linton had better 
help you to pack, in case ” 

Zoe felt herself perfectly inhuman as Danae turned 
great eyes of reproach upon her, but she durst make 
no promises. When her liusband came in, she turned 
to him eagerly. 

"Graham, you won’t mind if I try to persuade Prince 
Romanos to leave that poor girl with us? It is a 
miserable prospect for her to ^ sent back to Strio.” 
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“I shan’t object, but I doubt if you’ll get him to 
do it. And what have you in view for her exactly? 
Armitage doesn’t seem to come up to the scratc;h.” 

“ No, how could he ? It must be a dreadful shock 
to find tliat a girl you have admired so much is 
practically a murderess. But I wish he would I It 
would be all right then. He could go away for a 
year’s cruise, and I would take her thoroughly in hand. 
He wouldn’t know her wiien lie came back, and it 
would be so splendid introducing them ! ” 

“But you don't think ho might prefer to do the 
training and watch the transformation for himself ? ” 

“Of course he might, but it's the dramatic effect I 
am thinking of. But I am afraid he has received too 
great a shock to want to have anything to do with 
her. And the (i'hristodoridi are not a family that one 
would exactly choose to be connected with." 

“That depends on your moral character. If you 
prefer- a family that’s bound to come up on top every 
time, you couldn’t do lietter. Witness Romanos retiring 
triumphant from here with his attendant Professor!’’ 

“ Oh, you went on with your business, then. What 
has he got ^ ” 

“Freedom fi-om pressure for the moment, and the 
prospect of t stablisliing his dynasty permanently, which 
is what he cares aliout. His railway muddle he con- 
veniently shoves ofi' on our shoulders. Maurice con- 
sents to financt‘ th(^ proposed line between here and 
Therma, as the only way of keeping the port free, 
and retains the rigiit of constructing a futun? exten- 
sion from here through Illyria to the Adriatic, which 
may become very important. But Pannonia must be 

g *ven the cliance of continuing her line through the 
ebatable Land as far as this place, and we must 
square Scythia by letting her build one from Przlepka 
to Karajevo in Thracia." 

Zoe was silent a moment, making mental maps of 
the proposed changes. “Perhaps they’ll refuse,^ she 
said 

“I only wish they might, but they are too keem 
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They'll both trust to getting control of our part of 
the line in time. And it will be one unceasing fight • 
on our part to keep them out. Romanos doesn't 
care, having secured his heir and avoided a European 
scandal, and found a way of slipping out of the partial 
promises he made to both Scythia and Pannonia." 

“ And he does nothing in return ? " 

*‘Oh yes; he makes us guardians to little Janni.” 

** I should have thought that was only another *obli- 
gation. Do you mean regents in case anything happens 
to him ? 

“ No, he has sense enough to perceive that the child 
would never be accepted as High Commissioner either 
by the Powers or the people. It would be a case of 
Maurice or a return into the Young Roumi fold. But 
it is a handsome acknowledgment beforehand that if 
he comes to a violent end he believes we had nothing 
to do with it.” 

‘^Well, if that’s all, I think he ought to be in a 
superlatively good temper this evening. I begin to 
have hopes.” 

But when Zoe seized an r^pportunity after dinner 
of pressing her wishes upon Prince Romanos, she was 
disappointed. He was firm in his resolution to send 
his sister back to Strio. 

“But not with that accusation hanging over her?” 
said Zoe. “ If it was so, I should refuse to let her go.” 

“No,” he said reluctantly; “she well deserves it, but 
the result would probably be to disgrace the family 
still further. The best thing for her will be to retire 
into her original obscurity, and be forgotten here.” 

“But if you would only let me have her to train! 
She has such fine qualities, and she is so beautiful ” 

“She is a beautiful savage, Princess, like all our 
women in Strio. They are no more fitted for freedom 
than an Arabian or Persian woman suddenly taken 
from the harem. Am I to let loose on Europe a being 
with the morals of the Dark Ages and the face and 
form of a goddess? Who could cope with her? In 
Strio we know what to do.” 
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“She dreads it so much,” urged Zoe; but as his 
face showed pleasure rather than sympathy, she tried 
another argument, which it ashamed her to have to 
use. “ I really think she would be sure to marry well 
if she stayed here. Lord Armitage was very much 
struck ” 

“ I have too much kindness for my old comrade Lord 
Armitage, or any other civilised man, to inflict her 
upoh him,” lie said, after a pause of consideration. “ One 
oi her own people, with old-fashioned views and a 
heavy hand, is the apin-opriate husband for her, and I 
shall make it my business to see that she is married 
quickly.” 

‘‘ It sounded to me as though he would have liked 
Lord Armitage, with his money and his beautiful new 
yacht, very much as a brother-in-law,” said Zoe, when 
she was reporting her failure to her husband afterwards, 
“but he liked n^veiige better. I couldn’t help wonder- 
ing whether part of his anger came from the way she 
gave him away about the Girdle of Isidora.” 

“Princess Eirene is certainly not going the way to 
help him to forget his loss. Was it really necessary 
to wear it so conspicuously the very tirst night?” 

“I belit‘V3 she can’t bear to lay it down. And didn’t 
she look liajfpy — quite young and blooming ? I saw poor 
Maurice stealing puzzled glances at her every now and 
then. You know, she really thinks to-day is going to 
be the turning-point, that Prince Romanos will decrease 
and we shall increase. She is almost as superstitious 
iii her way as KalHop<^ in hers.” 

“ Ah, that unfortunate girl ! So Armitage didn't rise 
to the occasion ? ” 

“ No,” very dolefully. “ Oh, I quite see how much 
wiser and more prudent he is to remain silent, what a 
mistake it woula be for him to fetter himself with a 
totally unsuitable wife, but I wish — oh, I wish that he 
had come forward ! It would have been so chivalrous.” 

“ So utterly foolisL Well, we can hardly ” 

“No, he has sighed as a lover — perhaps not ^ven 
that — sighed as an admirer and submitted as a peer 
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of the realm” said Zoe flippantly. “I am just going 
to peep at the babies before I go to bed.” 

In the nursery Linton, with spectacles on nose, was 
busily engaged upon a cloth gown of Zoe’s, which she 
had evidently been renovating and altering. 

‘‘I couldn^t bear to let that poor girl go without 
some little thing to show there was no ill-feeling, 
ma'am,” she whispered hoarsely. “ She has been crying 
in bed fit to break your heart, and I thought it iflight 
comfoi-t her a bit if we let her go off in European 
clothes. There’s this dress of yours that the Master 
can’t bear the colour of, as good as new, and she’ll 
look a real lady in it, now that I’ve altered it to 
fit her.” 

“ Thank you, Linton ; it’s very good of you to think 
of it,” said Zoe, in a depressed voice. “ How we shall 
miss her and Janni, shan’t we ? Poor things! how 
I wish the Prince would leave them with us.” 

“I’m sure I never thought to be sorry when they 
went — ” Linton took off her specta/cles and wiped them 
resentfully — “ but there 1 you never know, as they say.” 

Zoe looked in at the two children in their cribs, 
bade Linton good -night, and went out. At the door 
a white figure with long black hair was waiting for her. 

“ Lady — oh, lady mine, will he lot me stay ? ” 

“I am so sorry, KalHopd. I tried all I could, but 
he would not listen.” 

The girl wrung her hands wildly. “And last night 
— only last night, lady — I was so happy ! ” 
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PATLIA POTEST AS. 

DanaIiI was not to be allowed any mitigation of her 
hard fate ; even the alleviations devised for her by her 
friends were forbidden. When her brother saw her in 
the European dress, he sent her promptly back to change 
it, and she travelled in his train not as his sister, but as 
Janni s nurse. For her own purposes she had chosen to 
leave Strio as a nurse-girl, and as a nurse-girl she should 
return thither. Her brother refused to own her. Petros, 
who was discovered at Therma, hanging about the Palace 
in a state of considerable embarrassment not unmixed 
with apprehension, since he did not know what his 
master had heard or what he would do, found himself 
treated as tlie person njsj^onsiblc for her mi*sdoings. 
The very morning after her arrival, as soon as a respect- 
able elderly w^oman had been installed to look after 
Janni, Danae was summoned to the Princes private 
room, and confronted with her alleged uncle, who was 
evidently extrernciy uncomfortable, and rather inclined 
to bluster. Some (‘oins lay on the table. 

“ I won't take them ! " Petros was asseverating. You 
will accuse me of stealing next I know you, my 
Prince." 

“Take your wages, girl," said Prince Romanos coldly 
to his sister. “ You will be expected to bring back some- 
thing to add to your proilai^ when you return from your 
situation. You had tetter take your niece back to Strio 
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at once/' he added to Petros. “ Your passages are taken, 
and her luggage will be sent on board.” 

But am I to go at once, lord ? ” Danae ventured to ask. 

‘'You will go straight from this room to the quay. 
And tell the girls father from me,” again he addressed 
Petros, “that he will do well to hnd her a husband at 
once, before she brings further disgrace on his house. 
And you may warn the husband to look well after her.” 

Flame flashed from Danae s eyes at the word^ and 
the obvious glee with which Petros received them — for 
was not his master ranging him with himself against 
the Despot and the Lady Danae ? — but it was (juenched 
by a sudden rusli of tears. “0 my Prince, you will 
let me bid farewell to the little lord ? ” she faltered. 

“No,” said Prince Romanos curtly. “I wish you had 
never come near him. I wish I had never set eyes 
on you ! ” he cried passionately. “ 1 wish Strio and all 
upon it had been sunk in the dejDths of the sea a year 
ago, before you were inspired by tlie devil — ” Danae 
shivered at this plain speaking instead of the usual peri- 
phrasis — “ to come and turn my life into a wilderness ! 
To see you toucli the cliild whose mother you murdered 
is an abomination; 1 will not hear of it. Go back to 
your accursed island, and ma}' th»‘ fates repay to you 
and your accomplices tlu‘ measure you meted out to 
the innocent ! As for you, dog — ” he turned suddenly 
on Petros, whose discomtiture on finding himself the 
object of his master’s attention was very marked — 
“you cozened me out of a pardon, 1 bdievo?’' 

“I had your promise, my Prince,” respv^nded the 
delinquent, with an involuntary grin, partly due to 
nervousness. 

“And you tried to place me under an obligation to 
you by stealing the Lord Glafko's son ? ” 

“ Why, lord, you were always lamenting that you had 
no way of bending the Lord Tlieophanis to your will, 
and when the chance offered I thought I would give 
you one.” 

“Unless your Pannonian friends held out the hope 
of better terms, I suppose. Well, you are returning to 
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Strio, and my advice to you is — stay there. Many 
years to you!” 

“My Prince would soon want me back again. I 
make my bow to you, lord/* said Petros smilingly, but 
when he found himself outside the room with Danae, 
his assurance wavered. “I have the promise, but I 
wonder whether the Lord Romanos is to bo trusted to 
keep it? What do you think, lady?*’ 

“You are pardoned for killing Despina, not the Lady,** 
said Danaii impatiently. “If I were you I would take 
the advice given me. If you return to Therma, the 
Lord Romanos may hold himself quit of his promise.” 

“Why, then, it will be a case of who strikes first/* 
said Petros, his sw^agger returning. “On tlie wholt), I 
think I ha^'e got ofi‘ pretty lightly, considering you 
were foolish (uvough to let everything out, Eurynonui 
my girl. I don’t quite know what I thought would be 
the end of it all, but I c(;rtainly never expected to be 
taking you back to Strio in this way, like damaged 
goods. And the message to the Despot! Well, you 
will h‘ar me out that 1 w^as charged to deliver it.” 

Danae made no answer as she followed him gloomily 
through the Palace gate. It seemed as though all the 
odium duv. to the other conspirators, who were so placed 
that they could not be toiiclied, had hf'^aped itself on her. 
In tlic softened state of mind which lunl been the result 
of her last conversation with Zoe, she had hoped her 
brother would allow her to attend, as a sort of expiation, 
the imposing religious ceremony of the translation of 
Donna 01impia*s umaiiis from their temporary resting- 
place to the principal church in Therrna. But no, what- 
ever favour might perforce be shown to Petros, she was 
to receive none. Nothing proved this more clearly than 
the prohibition to say good-bye to Janni, who would now 
be wailing his little heart, out for his None. And the 
cruel message to her father ! What could be the out- 
come but such a marriage as would justify ten times the 
dread with which she had looked forward to her return 
home? 

The sea was no kinder to Danae than the land, and 
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the unpleasant experiences of her voyage to Therma 
were even intensified on her return — ^the sole comfort 
being the greater deference which infused itself gradu- 
ally into the manner of Petros. From Tortolana on- 
wards he took his proper place as the confidential 
servant who had been entrusted with the duty of 
bringing his young mistress home from school, and 
Danae’s European luggage aroused much interest, 
though she disappointed all observers by not wearing 
Frank clothes. Reluctantly she set foot on the soil of 
Strio, and climbed the steep street between the white 
houses. To the islanders she seemed a stranger, and 
they seemed strangers to her. It was less than a year 
since she had left home, and yet most of the pretty 
girls who had roamed over the roofs with her seemed 
to be alrefuly transformed into blowzy matrons. The 
people looked after her curiously as she passed, noting 
the atmosphere of detachment which appeared to sur- 
round her, and wondering liow the Despot would like 
the result of his experiment. It was the same when 
she reached tlie fortress, to find her mother, hastily 
awakened, regarding her with apprehensive, faintly hos- 
tile eyes, and Angelika frankly of opinion that if she 
must come back at all, she need not have timed her 
arrival precisely at this juncture. 

For the desire of Angelike s heart was in sight, and 
her betrothal to Narkissos Smaragdopoulos, the son of 
the chief man of Tortolana, within measurable distance. 
The old woman who was the recognised intermediary 
in such affairs among the aristocratic families of the 
group had voyaged from Strio to Tortolana, and 
informed Kyrios Smaragdopoulos that Prince Christo- 
doridi might be brought to look favourably upon his 
son as his daughter's bridegroom. The prudent father, 
after polite disparagement of the honour done him, 
made the regulation inquiry as to the amount of the 
bride's dowry, and since then old Aristomach6 had 
travelled backwards and forwards, on haggling intent. 
Over the last thousand drachmsB in dispute the pro- 
jected match nearly came to shipwreck, but the contend- 
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ing parties had consented to split the difference, and the 
stalwart Narkissos was now a recognised suitor. Under 
his ‘father’s wing, he had paid two or three state calls on 
Prince Christodoridi, in which the subject of the marriage 
was never mentioned, and Angelike, demurely handing 
round the coffee, never addressed, but it was understood 
that everything was going on most propitiously. 

“ It really is very unfortunate that you should have 
come*back just now,” lamented Angelike as she and her 
sister knelt at their window that evening, with their 
arms upon the broad stone sill. 

“I shouldn’t have come if I could have helped it,” 
snapped Danae. 

“ Well, I wish you had managed better. I have had 
such trouble witli our father about settling the betrotlial, 
and all because of you. First he said that lie would be 
disgraced if his younger daughter was married first, 
and then when I said that our brother was sure to find 
a husband for you, or if he didn’t, at any rate we could 
say ho had, he said ho had promised you not to let me 
be married before you. Of course I pointed out to him 
that we might be betrothed for ages before being married, 
and I do wish you could have kept away until the rings 
had been blessed. When we h^ exchanged them, I 
should have felt safe.” 

“ I believe,” said Danae slowly, “ that you are afraid 
of my stealing your dear Narkissos. You needn’t be.” 

I’m not,” said Angelika sharply. “ I know what ho 
thinks of you. Oh, not that time long ago, when you 
spilt the coffee over him. He saw you in Tortolana 
yesterday, and he thinks you look quite old.” 

“ How do you know what he thinks ? Does ho write 
to you ? ” 

“ Do you imagine I’m going to tell you ? Of course 
he doesn’t write. What good would a letter be to me ? 
But we have ways of knowing aliout each other, and a 
good thing too. So don’t flatter yourself ” 

" I tell vou I don’t want him. I wouldn’t marry him 
if he would take me without a drachma. I don’t want 
to marry anybody. I should like to die.” 
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‘^That's because you have nobody to marry you,” said 
Angelikd smartly. ** I have felt like that myself towards 
the end of the Great Fast. But not now — ^any more tTian 
at Easter. Daiiae, what did you do ? ” 

“ Do — at Easter ? Danae was puzzled. 

"‘No, at Therina. Petros told our father that there 
was an English lord who would have married you, but 
when he heard all about you he drew back.*' 

“It is not true! There was never anything Of the 
sort!” cried Danae hotly. “How did you hear?” 

“Oh, I listened,” said Angelika, as calmly as Danae 
herself would have made the same confession a year 
ago. “ You were to have a husband found for you soon, 
lest you should disgrace the family.” 

“ It is the family that disgraces me ! ” cried Danae 
furiously. “Since Milordo heard that I was of the 
Christodoridi, he has spoken no word to me.” 

“Then there was something in it?” asked Angelike 
greedily. “Tell me about Milordo, and I will tell you 
what Petros said about him.” For Petros had learnt 
from the comrade who had attended Prince Romanos 
to Klaustra somt' things that had happened, and a good 
many that had not, and had superimposed his own in- 
terpretation upon both. But Danae knew the worth of 
Angelike’s sympathy of old, and wfis not to be drawn. 

“Milordo is rich and great, and will marry some 
beautiful European lady of wealth and high birth,” she 
said drearily. “ He made a picture of me, that was all.” 

“ In European dress ? ” asked Angelika eagerly. 

“ No, just these old things. He did not know who I 
was.” 

Angelik6 was puzzled. Danae did not seem even to 
care to know how Petros had calumniated her to her 
father — a recital from which she had promised herself 
a pleasant excitement. Already her shrewd mind had 
discovered various discrepancies in the published accounts 
of her sister's sojourn on the mainland. Contrary to his 
declared intention, Prince Christodoridi had sent his 
elder daughter to school, but coaxing and questioning 
alike had failed to draw from him the name of the 
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school or its teacher. She had continued to wear hpr 
native costume, when everyone knew that all fehools 
that’ were worth anything insisted upon European dress, 
and she had in some way come into contact with the 
English impostors who called themselves Theophanis. 
Moreover, she had incurred the wrath of Prince Romanos, 
and had been sent home by him with a message that was 
positively insulting to his father, and she was spiritless 
and Aiserable, and seemed to shrink from all her old 
associations. Angelika felt herself challenged to dis- 
cover the truth, the means of learning which, so she 
decided, must be contained in the large trunk Danae had 
brought back with her. She did not offer to unpack it, 
never went to it when anyone else was by, never left 
it unlocked, and produced nothing from it but such 
clothes as she had worn before she went away. For 
days Angelik4 watched and pried, until she discovered 
that the key was concealed in her sister s hair, a tress 
of which secured the handle. That night the tress was 
dexterously snipped off*, and the key removed. 

When Danae woke in the morning, and discovered her 
loss, her anxious misery would have moved any heart leas 
hard than her sister's. She said little, after Angelikd had, 
with a brazen face, disclaimed all knowledge of the key, 
for she durst not show the importance she attached to 
her box and its contents, but she went about searching 
unavailingly. Angelika’s favourite hiding-places, known 
of old, were all visited, for Danae had not the slightest 
faith in her denial, but it was clear that the key could 
only be wrested fiom her by a personal struggle, such 
aa Danae had learnt to detest. It was indeed the irony 
of fate that had transformed the unruly barbarian of 
Klaustra into the unappreciated reformer of Strio, but 
the surroundings of her present life had taken on quite 
a new appearance to her. She experienced now some- 
thing of the same despair that her own untruthfulness 
had caused in Zoe; she could trust no one, there was 
not a creature whose word could be accepted. 

Wearily Danae mounted the stairs to the room she 
shared with her sister, and stood transfixed as she opened 
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the'door. There was Angelik6 peacocking about in Zoe’s 
myrtle-green gown. The skirt was put on back in front, 
and the coat cruelly strained to make it meet over *her 
plump chest, but she was trailing hither and thither and 
admiring herself just as Danae had done in Linton's 
clothes. The recollection did not occur at the moment, 
however, nor would the effect have been a softening one 
if it had. Training and recent sorrowful musings were 
alike forgotten, and Danae rushed at her sister and fairly 
-•tore the green gown from her. Her face was so white 
with rage, and she seemed endued with such irresistible 
strength, that Angelika, not usually a coward, made no 
attempt to protest, and only whimpered feebly when a 
final push sent hei* violently against the wall. Half- 
awed, half-angry, she watched while Danae gathered up 
tenderly the desecrated garment, and laying it on the 
bed, began to smooth it out and fold it as Linton had 
taught her. A hot tear dropped on the cloth, and she 
wiped it carefully away, then fetched a needle and cotton, 
and in the same furious silence sewed on a button or two 
which had l)een loosened by Angelik<^s rough handling. 

Angelikc^’s versatile mind did not retain impressions 
very long, and her anger was soon succeeded by an 
overpowering curiosity. Approaching her sister meekly, 
witli a wary eye open for possibilities of danger, she 
addressed her in a conciliatory voice. 

‘‘ When do you mean to wear the Frank dress, Danae ? " 

There was no answer, but DanatVs brows were drawn 
together in a more pronounced frown. Angelik6 tried 
again, becoming bolder. 

“ It is good thick cloth, like a man s coat, but not so 
fine as our silks. Are you going to put it on now ? ” 

“ No ! ” burst explosively from Danae. 

“ On Sunday, then ? Not ? But when ? " 

** Never!" 

** But what a waste 1 If you are afraid of what our 
father will say, let us each put on half of it. You can 
choose whether you will wear the coat or the skirt, and 
I will have the other." 

“Are you mad? If any Europeans saw us they 
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would die of laughing. The whole thing must be wom 
together.” 

“ But why don’t you wear it, then ? Or if you won’t, 
you might let me. Oh, sister mine, do ! You would 
show me how to put it on properly, and our father 
might beat me black and blue afterwards, if only I got 
to church in it first.” 

“ I would sooner tear it to pieces 1 ” cried Danae wrath- 
fully.* “No one shall wear it. It belongs to the Lady 
Zoe, to my Princess, and she herself helped me to put 
it on. Then I had to take it off, and I vowed that 
neither I noi* anyone else should wear it until I saw 
her again. As for you — why, I would let one of the 
girls From the kitchen wear it rather than you.” 

“ Oh, very well, niy lady ! I’ll pay you out for that ! ” 
said Angelik(^ venomously, and slipped out of the room. 
A moment later, a wild tumult of shrieks and screams 
proclaimed to Danae that her sister was in one of her 
fits of passion — which were credibly supposed in the 
household to be due to temporary demoniacal posses- 
sion. In them Angelikd would tear her clotlies, knock 
herself vehemently against the wall, and otherwise do as 
much damage as was compatible with avoiding obvious 
disfigurement. Danae herself had been sulyect to similar 
attacks, of a .somewhat less violent character, in the past, 
hut now she went on calmly with her work of straight- 
ening the contents of her box, which Angelika had dis- 
arranged, and laying the green gown carefully at the 
top. Suddenly tlie door burst oj)en, and two stalwart 
wouien-servants paused rather sheepishly on the thres- 
hold. A stentorian shout pursued them up the stairs, 
however, “ Hurry, children ! ” and ended their hesitation, 
and they marched across the room, banged down the lid 
of the box, and seizing it by the handles, carried it off. 

“ What are you doing with my box ? ” demanded Danae 
angrily. 

“ The Despot’s orders, my lady ! ” was the reply, and 
the two together bumped and banged the box down the 
stairs, at the foot of which stood Prince Christodoridi. 
When he saw his daughter, he shouted to her to come 
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down too, in a voice that rose triumphant above Angelika’s 
wails and screams. In the courtyard two of the men 
who hung about the place were arranging armfuls of 
withered olive-branches, and another came up with a 
jar of oil. Angelika’s shrieks were gi’owing fainter. It 
almost seemed as though the course of events had not 
fallen out precisely as she intended. As Danae came 
down the stairs, her father seized her wrist in an iron 
grip. She made no attempt at resistance, but ha held 
her fast while, with set face, she watched her treasures, 
Zoe’s gown, the photographs of the Klaustra party, 
books, writing and sewing materials — all the relics of 
her life on the mainland — ruthlessly saturated with oil 
and piled into a bonfire. Angelika was weeping now, 
unrestrainedly, but Danae did not utter a sound. When 
the flames died down, lier father suddenl)?^ pulled her 
round to face him. 

" Now, Lady Danae, I have a word to say to you. 
You bring back a European dress, intending to wear it 
at the next panegyris'^ and steal your sister’s bride- 
groom from her, do you ? Well, you sec the end of that. 
We will have no vile Frankish clotlies or any other evil 
inventions in 8trio, and any that are brought here will 
l)e treated as yours hav(^ been — ” the voice was raised 
to reach the listening servants. “ What you want. Lady 
Danae, is a strict liusband, and you shall have one, 
sooner than you expect. As for you, weeper!” he cast 
a scathing glance at tlie cowering Angelik(^ — it will do 
you no harm to wait a little. You are in too great a 
hurry.” 

Danae, released with two black bruises on her wrist 
where he had gripj)ed her, walked upstairs again with 
admirable steadiness, and was seen no more until the 
evening. What brought her out then was the voice 
of Aiigelikt?, a frightened and miserable voice, at the 
door. 

** Danae, come down. Come down at once — ^to our 
mother. Something terrible — oh, I cannot utter it ” 


' Saint’s day rejoicings. 
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The tone seemed genuine, and after a decent pause, 
for the sake of her own dignity, Danae pulled back the 
bed with which she had blocked the door, and came out, 
following Angelika down to their mother s room. At 
first she thought that the obvious disturbance aiflicting 
Princess Christodoridi was due to the destruction of the 
box and its contents, which she had promised herself 
, much entertainment in examining, but she soon saw that 
it must be something worse. Her mother was sitting 
upright, and was clearly much excited. 

** 1 cannot bear these sudden changes. Tlu^y are so 
upsetting ! ” lamented the poor lady. “ Why ;^'ou should 

have chosen to come home just now, Danae ” 

But what has happened ? ’’ ask(id Danae breathlessly. 

^‘I always said evil would come ot' sending you to 
be educated,” her mother went on. “Your fatlier had 
always declared he would never hear of such a thing, 
and I agreed with him. Then he changes liis mind 
suddenly, and expects mine to cluinged even bc^fore I 
knew that he had changed his. But I m^ver cliangc^d. 
‘You will do what you like, of course,’ I said; ‘but 
mark my words, no good will come of it.’” 

“Then I am sure you said it to yoursc^lf, and not 
to the Despot, my mother,” said Angelik('‘ impatiiuitly. 
“ No one would have minded Danae s going away, if only 
she hful not come back.” 

“But what is it ?” urged Danae, in dejspair. 

“Oh, it is your fault too, Angel ik(V’ said Ih'incess 
Christodoridi, almost with energy. “ What J have done 
to have two such daughters I don’t know. And when 
everything was so nic(‘ly settled, and evcui the rings 
ordered — I am sure your finger is thinru'r than your 
sister’s, Danae. Oh yes, of course, that is what your 
father has done. He says it is you who arc to marry 
Kyrios Narkissos, not Angelikd.” 

“ I won’t ! ” cried Danae furiously. 

“ You shan’t ! ” muttered Angelika, with determination. 

“ Now, what is the good of talking like that ? ” in- 
quired their mother plaintively. “ It is what the Despot 
says that is done, not what you or I say.” 

p 
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**But Narkissos himself — and his father — gasped 
Danae. 

“Kyrios Smaragdopoulos will be very pleased, for 
your father will give you the extra five hundred 
drachmae they quarrelled about, because you are his 
elder daughter. And the young man will do as his 
father tells liim, of course. And you will do as you are 
told, though really it is very awkward, with Angelika’s 

dress nearly finished embroidering for the betrothal ” 

I will never marry him ! ” cried Danae. 

Oh, don’t be foolisli,” said her mother wearily. If 
you had not come back just now, we sliould not have 
had all this trouble. Once they were betrothed, nothing 
could have been altered. And you too, Angelika ; if 
you had not been so jealous about your sister’s things, 
making your father destroy all that beautiful cloth and 
those pretty pictures, you would not have lost your 
bridegr<.)om ” 

And so on, and so on. Princess Christodoridi’s 
Christian name was a rank libel on her, for she could 
not scold. But she could complain, in a feeble but per- 
sistent stream of lamentation, calculated to wear down 
the hardest rexjk if uninterrupted, and at present both 
her daughters were too much crushed to attempt a 
diversion. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

GREEK AND GREEK. 

It was Angelikt^ wlio at last broke desporatel}' into the 
flood of complaint. “ Lady, arc you on iny father s side, 
or ours ? ” 

‘^How can you be so foolish, dau^ditor nn'ne ?’* was 
the querulous reply. "‘Have I ever l)een on any side 
but j70ur father’s? How could I be anythin^^ (dse?” 

“ But you don’t agree with him, my mother ? You 
don't think it fair that Danae, who has missed all 
her own chances, should come back and steal my 
bridegroom ? ” 

“Fin not stealing him! I don’t want him!” cried 
Danae. 

‘‘It is no use asking me to oppose your father,” said 
Princess Christodoridi, and this was obv iously true. 

“No, but if we can manage to g(‘t things I'ight, you 
won’t prevent us ? It’s all v(;ry well for Danae to stand 
there and say she won’t marry Narkissos, hut our father 
will force the ring on her fing(u- and th(^ crown on her 
head. But I have a plan. My mother, I will not tell 
you what it is, lest my father should suspect, but you 
will do what 1 ask ? ” 

“If you are sure your father will not find out,” said 
her mother nervously. 

“You will have done nothing for him to find out. 
His anger will be terrible, of course, but we are used to 
that, and it is worth it this time. Once the blessed rings 
are exchanged, no one can break the betrothal. My 
mother, Danae and I must be dressed exactly alike. 
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Leave the embroidered robe for the Sunday after the 
wedding, and let Danae have a long coat like mine. 
And you were going to lend me your own veil.” 

“Yes, but your father vsaid it was too large — ^like a 
Roumi woman’s. I told him it was what everyone wore 
in my island, and he said we were ignorant heathen. I 
dare not let you wear it, child. He would pull it off 
you and tear it to pieces.” ^ 

“Ah, but we will cut it in two, my mother. Then it 
will be (juite small, and we shall be alike.” 

“ But what waste ! It is good muslin, real English. 
And when your father sees two brides ” 

“ He will not liavc time to think about it. And you 
will sacrifice your veil to save your daughter, mother 
mine ? i\h, I knew it ! ” She kissed the Princess’s hand. 
“ Danaii, can you faint ? ” 

“I don’t know. Yes, I fainted once, not long ago.” 

“ Well, you must bo able to do it properly. You had 
better practise. When is the betrothal to be, my 
mother?” 

“ Your father said it was no use wasting more time. 
He has sent word to Kyrios Sniai'agdopoulos and his son, 
and Danae’s godfath(;r, to be lion* in tliree days.” 

‘*I must leX Narkissos know at once,” mused Angelike, 
under her l)reath, “lie must be sullen, but not refuse 
to accept the change. And you, my mother, you will 
tell the Despot that Danat* is obstinat(i and swears she 
will not marry Narkissos, but girls are often like that, 
and very likely she will be all l ight on the day. And we 
will l)otli offer gifts to the Fates, that all may be well. 
I.iet us go and make lioney cakes at once.” 

“At Klaustra, they said that there were no such 
things as the Fates,” said Danae hesitatingly. Her 
mother sat up. 

“Never let me hear you say such a thing again, 
Danae,” she said, with unusual decision. “Wretched 
girl, are you not afraid what will happen to you ? No 
Fates, indeed ? One would think you had been bom in 
a house where the proper ceremonies were not observed. 
Did not your father liimself tie up the dogs on the third 
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night after you were bom, that the august ladies might 
not be disturbed while they partook of the banquet pre- 
pared for them, and decided upon your future ? Those 
unbelievers at Klaustra, whoever they may be, will say 
there is no such thing as watches next/' 

As this was exactly what Zoo had said, Danae held 
her peace. Angelike laughed. 

Even if we were not sure of the Fates, it would be 
prudent to propitiate them in case tliey existed/' she 
said. '*So I shall give them honey cakes, and if things 
go wrong with you and right with me, Danae, we shall 
know why. And I shall also weep.* My father calls me 
the weeper. Holy Marina ! he shall see (juite as many 
tears as he expects ! ” 

And in truth, during the next two days, red eyes 
and perpetual weeping m(‘t Prince Christodoridi's gaze 
whenever he glanced towards liis younger daughter. 
They made him impatient, but he did not really object 
to them nearly as much as to Danae’s set, tearless face. 
He was vaguely conscious of a conflict of wills between 
his elder daughter and himsi^lf, and he was determined 
that this should be the decisiv<> battle. Once Danae 
was betrothed, there was no help for her, and the 
greater her objection to the propost‘(I bridegroom, the 
more signal her fatljer’s triumph. It was no business 
of his to forecast tlie course of a loveless marriage 
between an unwilling couple. Its working-out might 
safely be left to Naikissos and his parents. 

As for Danae, tlu‘ fact of Iku’ d(*pendence upon 
Angelik(‘ galled liei* almost as much as her father's 
summary disposal of lier hand. But ff)r the assurance 
that Angelike’s ht'aii was tirmly set upon Narkissos, 
she would have feared biung left in the lurch at the 
last moment. It was a consoJatic)n to feel that Angelika 
was working solely in her own interests, since th^ 
ensured a certain amount of loyalty on her part, but 
it was not pleasant to so deeply indebted to her, 
while to Angelike the bitterest drop in her cup was 
undoubtedly the reflection that in securing her own 
happiness she was working temporary deliverance for 
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Daiiae. How to counteract this involuntary boon was 
a problem at which her busy brain was hard at work 
whenever it was not perfecting the details of the 
original scheme. 

“Danae, wake up! There is a ship lying off the 
shore — a ^>ampora/a / ^ It was the morning of the 
betrotlial day, and Daiiae, who had lain awake the 
night before, was still plunged in heavy sleep When 
her sister’s voice summoned her to the window. Out 
at sea, bt^yond tlie iu‘.twork of rocks and shoals which 
had formed an imj)oiiant part of the Striotes’ stock- 
in-trade in their j)almy days as pirates and wreckers, 
lay a trim vessel, very unlike usual visitors to the 
island. 

have only seen a •pdiivporaki twice — no, three 
times — before, when we wont to Tortolana,” mused 
Angolik(\ “ Certainly none has ever come so near 
Strio. l.)o you think it is the English lord’s ship, 
Danaii ? ” 

Certainly not — why should ii l)o ? How can I 
tell ? I have ncjver seen Milordo’s ship,” replied Danae, 
in such confusioii that Angelike was emboldened to 
make a further attempt. 

“Oh, sister mine, tell me about Milordo ! Why did 
he break off the marriage ? ” 

“ There was no talk of a marriage, therefore no break- 
ing-od*,’' said Danae harshly. “ 1 have told you before 
that Milordo neven* dreamed of marrying me.” 

This ought to have been decisive, but to Angelike 
the blush and the sudden (^ager look called up by 
her suggestion as to the vessel’s ownership were far 
more eloquent tlian words. Still, it was evidently 
hopeless to get anything more out of Danae, so she 
turned to another informant. This was Petros, who 
was still hanging about, though not at all by his 
own wish. By way of accounting at once plausibly 
and concisely for the various events that had occurred 
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at Therma — a large proportion of which were (]^iiito 
unintelligible to himself — he had told Prince Chnsto- 
doridi that it had been discovered too late that the 
Lady was Orthodox by religion and royal by descent, 
and that she was now openly acknowledged to have 
been the wife of Prince Romanos. Thereupon the 
Despot turned upon him furiously, and charging him 
with having brought a false report at first, drove him 
from •his presence, ordering him to leave the island. 
But his master had ordered him to stay in Strio, and 
he felt it highly inadvisable to return to Therma with- 
out a protector of some kind, so that his position was 
most uneii liable. Angelike had first come upon him 
— in sufficient secrecy — two days before, and by the 
sacrifice of the least conspicuous coin from her cap 
had drawn from him a statement to the efibct that 
the marriage -broker had certainly boon busy, at the 
instance of Prince Romano.s, in arranging a marriage 
between Milordo and Lady Danae, but that the Eng- 
lish lord had suddenly and insultingly broken off the 
negociations. Pressed as to the reason, he replied — 
with a lumping together of cause and effect, and a 
confusion of times, that were truly magnificent — that 
the Lady I )anae had chosen to masijuerade for a while 
as a s<»rvarit in tlie household at Klaustia, and it was 
the discovery of this that had made her suitor alter 
his mind. To-day Angtdike managed to get hohl of 
Petros again. He answered her ({uestion almost before 
it was asked. 

*‘Yes, lady, that is Milordu’s ship. I have seen it 
in Therma harlxiur.'" 

But why does he come here ? Does he wish to 
renew the treaty of marriage ? ” demanded Angelikb. 

‘^How can I tell, lady?” l*ctros assumed a deep 
air of wisdom. “At any rate, it can hardly be very 
agreeable for the Lady l)anae to meet him after what 
happened.’* 

“But did it happen ?” flashed forth AngelikA 

Petros looked grieved. “ Lady, you have asked, and 
I have answered. You know best whether the Lady 
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Dana^ desired to return to Strio. To me in my 
humility it appeared that she did not. If Milordo 
thought so too, may he not be visiting the island to 
show her what she has lost?’* 

But that is insulting to us ! ” cried Angelika. 

‘‘The English are like that, lady. They will take 
infinite pains to insult those they dislike. Nay, I 
have seen them show atrocious rudeness for mere 
wantonness.” • 

Angelik^i went slowly away, a new plan beginning 
to shape itself in her mind. As a preliminary step, 
the took the precaution of a wliispered warning to 
Princess Christodoridi, “Keep Danae with you in the 
kitchen all the morning, my mother. If my father 
sees her, he wilJ know that she does not intend to sub- 
mit, and we don’t want him to be angry beforehand.” 

Her mother agreed with nervous readiness, and as 
a result Danae was kepi liard at work making cakes 
and sweetmeats, witli no opportunity of stealing up- 
stairs to look at the distant ship. For herself Angelikd 
had reserved the task of preparing the pillared loggia, 
which served as an open-air sitting-room, for the aftei*- 
noon’s ceremony. Sweeping and dusting, erecting a 
temporary altar for the blessing of the rings, and 
overseeing the servants as they beat up and arranged 
the cusliions on the divan for the expected guests, 
she was elaborately busy, and constantly in her father s 
sight. Her cheerful aspect forced itself upon hie atten- 
tion at last, and was no doubt welcome, since even 
Prince Christodoridi could scarcely deny that Angelika 
had been hardly treated. He caught one of her plaits 
as she hurried past him, and pulled it with some- 
thing like approval. 

“ What, weeper ! are the tears dried ? ” 

“ Quite dried up, lord ! ” showing a saucy and abso- 
lutely tearless face. ‘'Are there not plenty of bride- 
grooms to be had besides Narkissos Smaragdopoulos ? ” 
“ Oh, that’s what makes you so cheerful, is it ? And 
you don’t even mind your sister’s getting him ? ” 

She laughed, with gleeful appreciation of an absurdity. 
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“ Why, lord, it is Danae who minds ! She declares she 
won’t marry him, and my mother is keeping her under 
her own eye lest she should try to run away. There 

is that ship, you know ” 

And what of that ship, girl ? ” His tone was 
thunderous, but Angelika smiled innocently into his 
face. 

** Why, lord, they say it belongs to a groat and ricli 
English lord, who is a friend of my brother. Now 
what I think is that this lord has been drawn to Strio 
by the report of the beauty of your second daughter. 
So there will be a marriage for lue after alii” 

“ You are an imoudent little minx ! ” said Prince 
Christodoridi, but without any show of anger. “But 
suppose it is Danae lie comes after i ” 

“ Lord, you would not let her rob me of two bride- 
grooms?” The pretty face was so innoccaitly grieved, 
the eyes so near tears, that Prince Christodoridi laughed 
and pinched Angelika’s ear encouragingly. 

“One bridegroom will be tjuite (iiiougli for her, I 
warrant, and once betrotlicd she is out of your way. 
But suppose the Englisli lord doesn’t think you come 
up to the report lie has licard?” 

“Oh, do you think he will be disappointed, lord?” 
breathed AngelikeS with such anxious misery tliat her 
father’s heart was melted. 

“Suppose we let him see you, girl ? Shall I ask 
him to the betrothal ? It is well to Ixi courteous to 
strangers.” 

“ Ah, lord, if you would I And tluui nothing need 
be said unless — unless you should feel that you would 
like an English son-in-law. All the English are very 
rich, I have heard Danae or some one say.” 

“ What does Danae know about the English ? ” 
suspiciously. 

“I don’t know, lord. She has never seen any of 
them, has she ? I daresay,” meekly, “ that it was not 
Danae who told me. But why should he come to 
Strio at all, if he did not desire to present himself 
for your approval ? ” 
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Curiously enough, Armitage was asking himself much 
the same question — ^what was he doing off Strio ? He 
had been restless at Klaustra, and had gravely giwn 
utterance to the opinion that the sea was calling him. 
A short cruise in the Egean, and he would return to 
see what he had long promised himself as a rare delight 
— the unfolding of spring in the great beech-woods on 
the mountain slopes. His hosts acquiesced in the most 
understanding way, and Zoo begged him, if he found 
himself anywhere in the neighbourhood of Strio, to 
make a point of visiting the island and seeing how poor 
Kalliop4 was getting on. At Therma it was only polite 
to pay his respects to Prince Romanos, and ask if he 
could do anything for him in the islands, and as the 
Prince wished to send an important parcel to his sister, 
it was only natural that Armitage, not guessing that 
it contained the various little clothes and toys which 
Danae had made for Janni at different times during her 
career as his nurse, and was designed te emphasisse the 
completeness of her separation from him for the future, 
should volunteer to carry it. Thus there was really no 
choice about the yacht’s destination, but all the same, 
Armitage had a lurking fear that he was making a 
fool of himself when his t>oat took him ashore, and 
ho noticed the critical way in which the inhabitants 
regarded him. Emancij>atioii had not been by any 
means wholly a boon to the inhabitants of Strio — rather 
it had brought about a distinct diminution both of 
their liberties and their prosperity, owing to the re- 
straints imposed by their union with the mainland 
kingdom. Therefore the friendliness for England and 
individual Englishmen, so noticeable in most Greek 
communities, was conspicuous by its absence, and the 
truculent looks of the swarthy loafers on the quay made 
Armitage feel as if lu* was venturing into a pirates' lair. 

But after all, this was the environment in which his 
island princess — as he always called Danae in his 
thoughts — had gi*own up, and in which it ought to be 
possible to see her free and happy, untrammelled by 
the conventions which had suiti^ her so ill, and he 
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rambled through the tortuous laues of the little town 
with great contentment, noting endless subjects for 
sketches. Then he came suddenly on Prince Christo- 
doridi, on his way to the harbour to visit him on board, 
and they renewed the acquaintance begun years ago 
at Basil! Konak, and fraternised cordially. The Despot 
would hear of nothing but the Englishman’s accompany- 
ing him home at once to spend the day, preparatory 
to coming on shore for a regular visit. He should 
sketch as much as he liked, examine the Venetian work 
still extant in the fortress, and there was a little family 
ceremony that afternoon w'liich he might find it interest- 
ing to attend — the hctrothal of Prince Christodoridi’s 
daughter. Armitage was conscious of a distinct shock 
at first, but he rccollect(;d that there were tw^o daughters, 
and reasom^d that it was not likf^ly they would be 
marrying Daime off so soon after litn* return home. 
Therefore he sent his boat, wliich was to fctcli him off 
at a certain time, hack to the yacht, and returned up 
the hill to the fortress with his host. 

Everything w^as now nsady for tin) In^trothal, and 
presently the guests lx‘gau to drop in. Kyrios Smaragdo- 
poulos had rother th(i apjHjaranee of a policeman haling 
an unwilling prisoner, so sullen was the liandsomo face 
of his son, and so unsuited his 1 nearing to his festal 
attire, whicfi included the widest and whitest and stiff- 
est kilt Armitage had ever seen, and a jacket rich with 
gold embroidery. Narkissos sat apart and brooded, 
his father taking no notice of him ex(;ept to see that 
ht‘ did not run a'*^ay, and it w^as a relief when a burly 
jovial man sw^aggered in, who was introduced to Ar- 
mitage as Parth(Miii)s Chalkiadi. He had been Prince 
Christodoridi’s Ixjst man and his elder daughter’s god- 
father, it seemed, and not only took an impoiiant part 
in to-day s prweedings, but was also to be best man at 
his goddaughter’s wedding. It was natural he should 
be in the family secrets, and he whispered loudly behind 
his hand to Armitage, with a nod towards the gloomy 
bridegroom, “ Want<S the other one ! ” which caused the 
guest to regard Narkissos with more interest, as a 
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rejected suitor of Danae*s. Meanwhile a priest, with 
flowing hair and beard and a frayed purple robe, had 
made his appearance with a youthful assistant, ‘and 
there was a great sound of whispering and giggling 
through a doorway across which female forms some- 
times flitted. Then an old woman looked out and 
called ill an agitated voice for Kyrios Parthenios, and 
t*he godfather rolled across the room with great pomp. 
Above the whisperings of the women his rich voice was 
clearly audible somewhere in the back regions. 

'*Well, little one, back just in time to keep your 
sister from getting married first! She has plenty of 
time before her. But mercy on us ! she’s as tall as you 
are. Two brides instead of one 1 We must take care 
the wrong one doesn’t get betrothed.” 

Then it was Danae 1 Armitage was conscious of a 
feeling — not of disappointment; he assured himself it 
was not disappointment — but of flatness, as if a promis- 
ing romance had come to an unexpectedly sudden end. 
But Kyrios Smaragdopoulos had marched his reluctant 
son to the extemporised altar, on which two gold rings 
wer(^ placed, and a proccvssion was entering the doorway 
— Paiilienios Chalkiadi leading a veiled figure by the 
hand, another veiled figure supporting the first one 
closely, and an indeterminate throng of girls and women 
behind. It was Danae ! Armitage must have started 
or made a movement of some kind, for her eyes met 
his with a look which made him turn away as if he 
had seen something he had no business to see. Shame, 
misery, reproach, unavailing protest — he read them all 
in that one glance and the movement of recoil which 
accompanied it, and he half rose, with a wild impulse 
to save the girl somehow, though how he had no idea. 
But attention was diverted from his action by a shriek 
from the bridesmaid. 

“ She is fainting ! Help, quick ! Cariy^ her back ! ” 

Armit>age had seen no sign of :fainting, but Danae 
was undoubtedly lying limp in her sister’s arms, and 
Kyrios Chalkiadi was looking down at the two in 
amazement. The women closed round them and hustled 
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them back, and presently the godfather reappeared 
grupibling. 

"The Pappas had better cut things as short as 
possible,” he said, the radiance of his face eclipsed. 
"The girl is overwrought — joyful occasion — too much 

excitement But in our young days who ever heard 

of a bride fainting at her betrothal ? ” 

" Girls are poor creatures no^vadays,” growled Prince 
Chris<X)doridi. “ Leave out the exhortation, Pappa,” 
he added to the priest, who had prepared a flowery 
one, and was naturally n'Jiictant to omit it. While ho 
and liis patron ai’giied togetlua* in low tones, Kyrios 
Chalkiadi sat down again by Arinitage. 

" I verily believe the bride dislikes the match as much 
as the brid<^groom,” lie said, in his roaring whisper, with 
a glance of contempt at the skilid Narkissos. “ A nasty, 
sulky fellow — I don’t wonder she doesn’t want him.” 

" Can nothing be done ? ” askc^d Armitage involuntarily. 

His neighlKiur looked at him in astonishment, then 
laughed. " You show yourself indc'iod a perft'ct stranger 
here, lord. What could be done, wlnm the pari‘Jits have 
arranged mattei's ? You may hn snrc^ that in a case 
like this the young peoph* would ndx*!, if they thought 
it would he any use. But they’ll st‘ttl<i <lown. And 
let me advise yiai to exhibit l<;ss inbnuist, friend Kng- 
lishman,” he added warningly. “ We know that you 
English have, a taste for interfering in other {K'oplo’s 
affairs, hut it will do no goixi k> the giil. Ah, I am 
wanted again ! ” 

The warning h-; had received lield Arinitage fast in 
his place, but it se(*med to him like a horrible dream 
as the veiled figure was brought in oncit n icin', su])ported 
by the strong arm of Kyrios I’artlumios on one, side, and 
by her sister on the other. Princess Cliristodoridi follow- 
ing anxiously close behind, and ke.cpi ng back the other 
women, who were inclined to press unduly close. Nar- 
kissos was brought into position again, the rings were 
blessed, and a reluctant hand was disinterred from 
under the brides draperies. Parthenios Chalkiadi was 
clearly resolved to do his duty to the utmost. He put 
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the" rings on, took them off, and exchanged them, with 
strict attention to the words the priest was gabbling, 
and callous disregard of the attitude of the betrothal 
pair, while his left arm held the bride in a grip which 
suggested constraint at least as much as support. 
When the brief ceremony was over, he gave a laugh 
of relief. 

“ Sorry to have done you out of your sermon, Pappa. 
Better keep it for the wedding. Lady Danae will have 
got used to the thought of her bridegroom by that 

time Why, what’s this ? All-Holy Mother of God ! 

we have betrothed the wrong one after all 1 ” 

For the shrinking form on his left had suddenly 
recovered strength, and stopped forward with extreme 
confidence to join the bridegroom, from whose counten- 
ance the clouds had instantaneously disappeared. Prin- 
cess Christodoridi, running forward in obvious horror 
to lift the veil, disclosed the features of Angelika, and 
dropped it with a shriek. 

*‘Holy Nicholas! what is this?” roared Prince Chris- 
todoridi, charging at the triumjdiant pair like a wild 
bull. Angeliki!^ sheltered herself immediately behind 
the stalwart form of Ikt betrothed, with a trustfulness 
very pretty to see, and left him to answer, which he 
did with admirable courage. 

“ I engaged myself to marry the Lady Angelik^ 
lord, and I am now betrothed to her.” 

“ Oh, are you ? ” cried his prospective father-in-law. 
“ Take oif those rings ! Here, Pappa ! ” to the retreating 
priest, ‘‘come btick and do the service over again. My 
stick shall make accjuaintance with your shoulders 
for this foolishness, you hussy! Take oft* that ring!” 
he shouted to his daughter. 

But Angeliki'' kept her hand behind her, and re- 
mained coyly in the shadow, and Narkissos rose mag- 
nificently to the occasion. 

“You may take the Lady Angelika’s ring from my 
dead hand, lord, but while I live it does not leave 
me.” 

“ Come out, girl ! ” roared Prince Christodoridi, mak- 
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ii^ a dash at his daughter. will have that ring 
off if I have to cut off your finger to get it,” but the 
priest, still sore on account of his wasted eloquence, 
interposed. 

‘‘That would bo sacrilege, lord. Once the hand- 
fasting has taken place, the symphonia^ is as binding 
as marriage itself. None can break it. C^arry the case 
to the Bishop — to the (Ecumenical Patriarch himself, 
and he will tell you the same.” 

“ I will go to the Patriarch, dog, and you shall see ! ” 
cried the irate fatlier, and ceased perforce, foaming 
with rage. While ho was still muttering inarticulately, 
Parthenios Chalkiadi, with considerable courage, stepped 
forward as peacemaker. 

“ I was as much taken aback as you, friend Agesilaos,” 
he said frankly, laying his hand on the Prince’s shoulder, 
“but I can’t say that 1 am altogetlier sorry for what 
has happened. It seems tt> me that these two young 
people are a good deal happier tlian they were half 
an hour ago. The only one who seems to have been 
badly treated is my goddaughter. What says the 
Lady Danae ? Does she wish the b(‘XrothaI broken, 
if it can be done ? ” 

“ Nothing less so, lord,” cried Danae eagerly. “ I had 
no desire to marry the Lord Narkissos.” 

“Then it looks as if everyone was satisfied,” said 
Kyrios Parthenios gravely. “Let us have the coffee, 
Danae,” in the most audible of whispers. “Come, 
friend Agesilaos,” to Prince Christodoridi, “let the 
young folks ki«s your hand. Pm sure 1 never saw 
a handsomer couple since the day 1 was l)est man 
to yourself and my friend Kyria Xantippe there. Ah, 
that’s right!” 
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CHAPTER XXL 

MARRIAGE BY CAPTURE. 

Prince Ciirtstodoridi Hat alone on the terrace, in the 
most unaniiable of teiiipei*s. Evening was drawing on, 
and the guests liad departed, after doing full justice 
to the c<ifiee and syrup, the preserves of roses and 
quinces, handed round hy the girls. They were pro- 
vided with a subject of conversation that would crop 
up for many a long day, and Prince Christodoridi 
writhed under the knowledge of it. He had been over- 
reached and publicly llouted, and what was worse, 
Ijoukas Smaragdopoulos held fast to the extra five 
Jiundred drachnue. He had intend(‘d his son to marry 
the Despot ’s elder daughter, he said, and had prepared 
apaiinients for them on a siiitnble scab*., and if he was 
to be put oti* with tlu^ younger, at hiast he would not be 
done out of his mon('y as well. It had rer]uired all the 
diplomacy of Partlunios Chalkitidi, and the restraint 
imposed by the prc'sence of the English stranger, to 
keep the wrangU* within duo Ixninds, but Kyrios Loukas 
had gone away without consenting to forgo his claim, 
wliich ni(‘ant that it would have to be acknowledged. 
And this was not the worst. If Prince Christodoridi 
carried his giievance to the Patriarchal tribunal, and 
asked for the annulment of the betrothal, it was ten to 
one that he would merely waste more money without 
obtaining satisfaction. But if Angelika were married 
before her elder sister, he would be eternally disgraced 
in the opinion of all his ac(|uaintances, yet to find a 
husband for Danae as well meant the provision of two 
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dowries at once — a prospect which was enough to Wring ^ 
tears of blood from tm hapless father. It was little 
wonder that when Angelikd made an unobtrusive 
appearance, and began to clear away the cotiee-cupa, 
he swore at her angrily and bade her bring liim his 
stick. But it seemed indeed as if the very foundations 
of the earth were out of course, since this hitherto sub- 
missive slave made no attempt to obey. Instead, she 
stood before him meekly with clasped hands. 

** Why would you beat me, lord ? ” she asked softly. 

' You know very well. Fetch that stick ! ” vociferated 
lier father. 

** Nay, lord ; listen a moment. You robbed mo of the 
bridegroom you had promised. Did I rebel ? I wept, 
but even my tears were put away in obedience to your 
will. But when the opportunity oflered — ah, lord, I 
wflCs resigned, as I thought, but a voice in my heart 
bade me seize my chance, and I listened. Beat mo if 
you will, but had you been in my plact‘, would you have 
suffered your sister to steal your bridegroom ? 

“It was not your sisters doing; it was mine — and 
you have made your fathiu- a laughing-stock, girl.” 

“Ah, lot d, not m — never! Surely no one could ever 
laugh at you ! ” 

The tone was so serious, so revenmtial, that Prince 
Christodoridi found his wrath melting away in a most 
unwonted manner. 'I'he thought was a gratifying one 
— and Angelik<5 was nestling clos(.‘ to his knees, and 
gazing up with tulmiring eyes into his face. Quite 
without warning she ga\'o a little laugh. “ I wonder 
why Danae fainted ! '' she said. 

“ ^Because she is a fool, and you are another,” growled 
her father. 

“I wonder — ” Angelik6 edged away a little — “I 
wonder why the English lord came h(!re.” 

“ Not to l)ehold your beauty, at any rate.” 

*‘Oh!” with breathless interest; “was it to behold 
Dana^'s, lord?” 

“Nonsense! The thoughts of you girls run on 
nothing but bridegrooms. Milordo was passing by, and 

Q 
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came like a well-mannered man to salute me on his 
way/’ 

“ Oh ! ” this time the tone breathed intense disappoint- 
ment. “ I did hope it might be on account of Danae/’ 

“ What do you mean by that ? ” Prince Christodoridi 
gripped her shoulder as she made a movement to rise. 
** What should he know about Danae ? ” 

“I don’t know, lord/’ gazing at him with wi(|B eyes 
of terror. I have never spoken to him, nor seen him.” 

*'Of course not,” impatiently. '"Do you mean that 
your sister lias ? ” 

“I — I don’t know. Perhaps — I don’t think so. It 
may not have been the same man. Don’t ask me, lord ; 
ask Petros. I know no more than you do ; how 
should I ? ” 

** What has Petros been saying to you ? What is this 

alK)ut your sister ? Can this be the man ? Tell me 

at once, girl.” 

“Petros said — ” whimpered Angelikd — “at least, I 
mean he told Aristomaclu^ and she told me (but he 
said you knew), — tliat all the talk at Klaustra was that 
Milordo would many Danae. And one night she was 
dressed up in Frank clothes — all in cloth of gold like 
an empi’ess — and they mmh* a great fc^ast, and Milordo 
and she sat side hy side. Slie—slui even put her arm 
in his, lord,” breathed modest Angelike in horror, turn- 
ing away her eyes. But Prince Christodoridi had been 
a scandalized participant in European dinner-parties, 
and had even, under pressure' from his son, consented to 
offer his arm to a lady, so that he bore up under the 
shock better than sh(.‘ had hoped. 

“But this cannot be the same man. How could he 

have the effrtmU'ry — ? And yet he said Well, 

what of all this ? ” 

“Why, lord, they all thought the betrothal would 
take place the next day, when my brother arrived 
suddenly, but instead of that, there was much trik at 
the house of Prince Theophanis, to which Danae was 
summoned, and she came aw’ay looking like one dead, 
and the next day my brotlier brought her away to 
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Therma. So everyone said that' Milordo had refused 
to snarry her, and they supposed it was because she 
had pretended to be a servant.” 

“ But he knew all about that ! ” said Prince Christo- 
doridi, thoroughly puzzled, 

**Did you know of it, then, lord ? Oh, wliy was it ?” 
Curiosity had led Angelika beyond the bounds of 
. prudence, and her father frowned. 

‘‘ That is no concern of yours, girl. If he saw her at 
Klaustra, it was when she was passing as a servant.” 

This was a })adl)low to AngeliktVs ilu'ory, but a happy 
idea struck lu‘r. Hut perhaps his par(‘nts interfered, 
lord. Tliey may have thought she would have no dowiy.” 

“Your brotlier would have referred the matUa* to me. 
He knows that I sliould not grudge a — a reasonable sum 
to establish you botli suitably.” 

“Of course, lord, he must know. And yet — the 
match was bioken ofi‘, and Mikado is here.” 

“ True. He is her(^” htu* father repeated mechanically. 

“And his parents are not here, lord.” 

Prince Christodoridi loejked at her shar]>ly. “What 
do you mean by that, girl ? ” 

“It looks almost,” said Angelike, with an innocemt 
little giggle, “as if he wanted to marry h(*r after all.” 
This was going much farthei* than she had intended, 
but Arrnitage’s arrival had tittiid in so miraculously 
with her plans that she could not allow it to be Wiisted. 

“ After all ? What do you mean ? ” 

“ As if he might be willing even to marry her without 
a dowry, lord.” 

The siren-voice was sweet, and Angelike' was crouch- 
ing very conUdingly close to her fatlier. He shook her 
off with an oath. 

“ All-Holy Mother ! He has said nothing about it.” 

“But perhaps he will, lord; or you might notice 
something that would enable you to speak.” 

“The fellow is not going to refuse my daughter 
twice ! ” 

“ No, lord ; but since he has come here, surely he has 
no wish to refuse ? And how could he say anything ? 
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Erery civilised man knows that it falls to the maiden's 
father to speak first. And — and he might not be sorry 
— just to satisfy his parents ” 

“Yes? Plague take the girl, why won't she speak 
out?" 

“He might not be sorry if you insisted on the 
marriage, lord." 

The idea appealed to Prince Christodoridi, idnce it 
savoured of the methods of his ancestors, and ne wel- 
comed it with a pleased smile. But none the less, he 
put it aside valiantly. 

“ No, no ; he is my guest, and we can't force a wife 
upon him. But if I see anything to make me believe 
he has really come after Danae, and that good manners 

are keeping him back But mind, not a word to your 

sister ! ' 

“ Oh no, lord ! " said Angelik6 heartily, with the full 
intention of disobeying at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. When she went up to bed, creeping stealthily 
into their room, she found Danae, as she expected, 
kneeling at tlui window with her eyes fixed on the 
distiiiit lights of the yacht. With great tact, Angelik(5 
took no notice of her immediate change of position, but 
yawned softly as she lighted the lamp. 

“ It has been a gr(?Jit day 1 " she said. “ And to- 
morrow come the gifts. ())i, how I hope Narkissos 
will have chosen m}' dress the right colour 1 I told 
him blue and citron most carefully, but I know his 
father would get any otlier stripe that was a little 
clujaper, no matbir liow ugly it was." 

“Well, you have gut Narkissos, at any rate," said 
Danae sharply. Angelike’s claws were out in an instant. 

“ I Ixilieve you wanted him after all ! You didn't 
faint." 

“You know I don’t want him. I — I forgot." 

“You wouldn’t have done it at all if I had not 
cried out. If anyone had been looking they must 
have noticed. I know why you forgot," with awful 
directness. “It was Ixjcausc of Milordo." 

“It wasn't!’' cried Danae. But Angelika's distrust- 
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ful eyes warned her that there was only one possible 
alternative, and she temporised. “ Well, I was sur- 
prised to see him, of course.** 

“Of course! If you mean glad, why don*t you 
say so?*’ 

“Because I was not glad!” cried Danae, vehemently. 
“ I was bowed down with shame — I could have died *’ 

“Oh, you are always talking about dying!” said 
Angelika, altering her tactics skilfully to meet this sur- 
prise. “ He is rich, and pleasant to look upon — though 
he has the face of a boy ; I prefer men — and our father 
favours him.** 

“ What are you talking about demanded Danae. 

“Promise not to tell — never to lei out a word about 
it. Our father has chosen him for your bridegroom.” 

Danae flung up her arms wildly, then dropped them 
in despair. “Has he — has he spoken to him?” she 
asked. 

“I don*t know. I think not; but perhaps he has.*’ 
It was necessary to walk warily in d(‘aling with such 
explosive material. 

“Then ho must not. Oh, Angelike, sister mine, he 
must not ! It is not the custom of the English. With 
them the man S 2 >eaks first.’* 

“ But he might be refused ! ” cried Angel ik4, aghast 
at the idea of subjecting the nobler sex to such an 
indignity. “ Are you sure ? Wlio told you ? ” 

“Sofia, the Lady Zoe’s maid. And she said that 
with them a woman whose parents spoke for her 
would be eternally despised. Nor would the man 
consent to many her.” 

“Well, of all the barbarous customs! But fear not, 
my sister. No man refuses what the Despot of Strio 
offers.*’ 

“Do you think I want him to marry me against 
his will?” 

“ But why should it be against his will ? Kyrios 
Loukas was glad enough for Narkissos to marry one 
of us, though he had to make a fuss about the 
dowry ” She stopped abruptly. The crowning 
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her suggestion that Arraitage might be induced 
tp marry Danae without a dowry, must be discreetly 
concealed, for by immemorial custom, a Striote girl 
whose father refused without due cause to provide 
for her had the right of appeal to the people in 
public assembly against the insult put upon her, and 
such an exposure would not suit Prince Christodoridi, 

“ It’s not a (jfuestion of dowry ! ” cried Danae. “ Would 
you have cared to marry Narkissos if you kftew he 
didn’t want you ? ” 

“Of course, if I wanted him,” said the practical 
Angelike. “ And you want the English lord ; you 
know you do.” 

“ I don’t ! I don’t ! I don’t want to marry anyone.” 

“But that’s silly. You have got to be married. 
What else could become of you?” 

“ In Europe women do all sorts of things now. There 
are female teac.hcrs, and scribes.” 

“As if we should ever be allowed to do anything 
of the kind ! Of course, if one had a chance like 
that of getting away from here, and living where 
there was something going on, (me would not care 
about getting married. But as it is, we m^ be 
thankful tliat there are bridegrooms to be round 
for us.” 

“ I am not ! I won’t marry him ! I don’t want to.” 

“You talk so foolishly,” said Angelika patiently. 
“If our father means you to marry Milordo, he will 
have to take you, and you will have to go to him. 
And once you are his wife ” 

“Angelike,” said Danae c|uiekly, “how is it that 
you have managed t(» send nuvssages to Narkissos when 
you wished ? I iH'vei’ heiu d of anyone’s doing it before.” 

Then the seed so casually dropped had borne fruit! 
Angelik(^ smiled to herself as she replied, “Tliat’s all 
you know" about it ! All the girls send messages if 
they wish. Why not make use of friend Petros?” 

“I would not trust Petros if there was no one else 
in the world.” 

“Well, w"hat I do,” reluctantly, “is to get hold of 
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Aristomach^. She is always going about, looking for 
suitable brides and bridegrooms, and she is to be trusted. 
She is sleeping here to-night, so as to see the gifts 
to-morrow/' 

And the next morning Angelika smiled again, when 
she found Danae missing when she woke, and saw 
her shortly afterwards returning breathless from a 
hurried visit to tlie women - servants quarters. She 
could picture, as well as if she liad heard the request 
uttered, the old woman despatching her grandson to 
waylay Armitage as he landed, and to tell him that 
some one wished tr‘ speak to him at a certain place. 
That would be the form of the message, since the 
matter was too delicate to be conhded to the go- 
between, and the important thing now was to dis- 
cover the place, and to contrive to direct Prince Chris- 
todoridi’s steps thither at the right time. But the 
Angelike of the last two days w^as such an ingratiat- 
ing creature, and the ruse to discover the date of her 
wedding so prettily transparent, that her fatluT was 
rather pleased than otherwise to Ixi dragged oft' to 
examine her own particular myrtle, and dcciae whether 
it w'ould flower in time to provide her wreath, or 
whetlnn- some, bush growing on low^er ground must 
be laid under contribution. 

Armitage received his message duly, and with mixed 
feelinga He was to turn aside to examine a built- 
up archw^ay some little distance to the left of the 
fortress gate, and some one — nods and winks and 
meaning gestures — would come to spciak to him there. 
He hoped in one way that it might he Danae, for it 
seemed tliat ctiqu(?tt<i w^ould otherwise prevent him 
from speaking to her at all, and he had Zoe's in- 
quiries to make. But Parthenios (/halkiadi’s warning 
rang in his cars, and he had eanglit certain looks 
passing among the wo»nen the day before which seemed 
to indicate that he was somehow connected with Danae 
in their minds. This was the more undesirable in that 
he had no very definite idea what his wishes or inten- 
tions were, and only a vague notion that perhaps he 
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had bettia: not have come to the island. But this was 
forgotten when he saw Danae standing in the shelter 
of the archway, and sprang forward to meet her. She 
allowed him no time for conventional greeting. 

“You will wonder how I got here, lord. I climbed 
down the wall.” She held out her hands, all bruised 
and scratched, and looked down at her torn and dusty 
skirt. *‘You will guess I should not have done that 
for nothing. Lord, turn back. There is a pjpt to 
kidnap you.” 

On this version of the facts she had decided, after 
much mental wrestling. But Arrnitage was incredulous. 

“ But who would do such a thing, Lady Danae ? I 
am more than sorry that you should have taken so 
much trouble ” 

She interrupted him hastily. “ Don’t think of me, 
lord; but believe what I tell you. Do not enter the 
fortress. You would not have mo betray my own 
people ? ” with the ghost of a smile. “ But wo are all 
pirates, }H)u know, and you arc rich, and can pay 
ransom. Go back while you can.” 

“But 1 have messages for you from the Lady Zoe. 
Are you happy here ? ” 

The glance she turned on him thrilled him with 
the remembrance of tlnit other glancte of yesterday. 
But she recollected herself quickl}. “At least I am 
happier than yesterday morning I ejected to be,” 
she said. “Yes, lord, tell the I.<ady Zoe that all is 
well. I am here in my own place, in the life to 
which 1 belong. It must be the best for me. Why 
should I not be happy?” 

“Look me in the face and tell me that you are, 
Danae.” 

He spoke very gently, but Danae could not meet 
his kind eyes. “No, that is unfair. You have no 
right to ask me that ! ” she said incoherently, with both 
hands pressed to her brea-st. “Go, lord, go, and tell 
my Princess that I tried to remember what I had 
learnt from her, but it would be happier for me if 
1 could forget it. Ah, lord, if you have any kindness 
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for the poor girl whom yon once called beautiful, go, 
and let me forget!” 

She avoided his attempt to detain her, and fled. 
Ilrmitage would have followed her, but started to find 
himself suddenly confronted by Petros, who might have 
sprung from the eartli, but more probably from the 
recess formed by the side of the gateway and the 
wall. 

“My lord the Despot awaits Milordo,” ho said with 
a bow. 

Had he heard all iliat had passed ? It was impossible 
to say ; his face told nothing, and after one <jnick glance 
at him, Armitage turned again towards the great gate, 
very much perturbed in his mind. Should ho ask Danae 
to marry him ? Pity, admiration, romance, urged him 
to do so; reason, prudence, a kind of shame that the 
man who had loved Zoe Theophanis should think of 
linking himself with a more beautiful savage, held him 
back. In his mental struggles the warjiing Danao had 
given him was slighted. These wore not the days when 
British peers could be held to ransom in the islands of 
the Egean, nor would Prince Christodoricii be foolish 
enougli to dream of such a thing. 

“ You have something to say to me, friend Milordo ? ” 
The words, uttered with extreiiK* coldntNss, roused him 
from his reverie. Prince t/hristodoridi stood before him, 
but did not hold out his hand or ofier any other sign 
of welcome. “ I understand that sucli is the custom of 
your country,” he added impatiently, as Armitage stared 
at him. 

‘‘You must pardon me, lord, but I ha\e not the 
slightest idea ” 

The tinith never occurred to Armitage, for Ptjiros was 
still behind him, and it was impossible he should have 
told his master yet of the meeting under thci wall. The 
Despot waved his hand magnificently. 

“From the rampart just now, Milordo, I saw you in 
close converse with my elder daughter. Perhaps that 
also is one of your national customs?” 

“ It is certainly not the custom for a man to turn his 
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back when he happens to meet a lady whose acquaint- 
ance he enjoys,” said Armitage with spirit. Prince 
Christodoridi smiled grimly. at * ^ 

With us, when a man is found talking with an un- 
married girl, he marries her — without a dowry.” 

“ And that is a grave deterrent ? ” with an answering 
smile. 

“ If he refuses, he is found the next dark night with 
a dagger in his heart.” Armitage’s eyes followed his 
host s hand, by a kind of fascination, to the longest of 
the long curved daggers in his belt, but like most 
Englishmen, he had a rooted objection to being driven 
into any course. Five minutes ago he had been seri- 
ously contemplating the possibility of marrying Danae, 
now it was absolutely out of the question. 

“I can only recommend you to change your cus- 
toms, lord. They are unduly old-fashioned,” he replied 
deliberately. 

** You have east a slui* upon my daughter s name, and 
you refuse to take the only .step that can remove it. I 
suppose you are thinking of the dowry ? ” with a sneer. 

'‘The dowry makes no difference whatever, but I re- 
fuse to be coerced into marrying any woman on earth 
— even the Lady Danae. But nothing is farther from 

my wishes than to cast any slur upon her. In fact 

But we are neither of us cool enough to discuss such a 
question at this moment, Prince. With your permission, 

I will return on board, and you shall hear from me.” 

“Have I your promise that you will send a formal 
request for my daughbir’s hand ? ” 

“Certainly not,” replied Armitage, in the gentle, reason- 
able tone of voice which always led his opponents astray, 

“ You arc still trying to force a promise out of me, which 
is preposterous.” 

“ You shall not go until you give it ! ” Prince Christo- 
doridi had been coming nearer and nearer, and now he 
made a spring at his guest. Stepping back instinct- 
ively, Armitage set his back to the wall, but the wall 

S ve way behind him, and the floor failed beneath his 
it. Staggering helplessly, he had a momentary vision • 
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of the appalled face of Angelika in the distance, before 
ttie wall which had opened to receive him closed again 
'with a crash, leaving him in utter darkness on a steep 
smooth slope. Stumbling, sliding, clutching blindly at 
the walls, he descended swiftly, until he was brought up 
violently against masonry of some sort. To his loft 
was a taint glimmer of light, and he groped his way 
towards it, to find himself in a chamber apparently 
hewd out of the living rock, with a small hole admitting 
light high above his head. Tlie slope down which ho 
had come v\"as too steep and smooth to climb, and there 
was no means of reaching the window. Opposite the 
doorway of tlie dungeon, to the right of the slope, vfm 
a w(X)den door, whicli he shook in vain, and at the key- 
hole of which he shouted till he was tired. Most un- 
doubtedly he was in a place froin which it would be 
very difficult to get out, and he confessed tr) himself 
that he had walked neatly into a trap. For one moment 
he experienced a sinking of the lieai-t as he wondered 
whether Danae could be in the plot, but lie drove away 
the doubt with a determination that surprised himsell. 
No, slie was not to blame, except for the attempt to save 
him which had led to this. Of course she could not tell 
him t}i(t exact nature of the demand to be made on him, 
and she had unwittingly precipitated the very danger 
she had tried to avert. Would tlmy ill-treat her? he 
wondered, remembering her godfather's warning. It 
was horrible to think of. If that absurd old rather 
would only let him see luu* for a moment! It would 
be ridiculous to marry her without knowing that she 
wished it. At present she was scarcely likely to wish 
it, since the torrilied sister had probably rushed with 
all speed to tell her tliat the English lord had chosen 
a dungeon rather than marriage with lier. It was a 
horrible tangle, and lie stiw no way out of it. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 
IN form! pauperis, 

Parthenios Chalk] ADI and the two Srnaragdopouloi 
were sitting in the loggia with Prince Christodoridi in 
the dusk. Kyrios Loukas and his son had come over 
from Tortolana to bring the silk gown and other pres- 
ents to the bride that were demanded by custom from 
the father of tlie })ri(legi oom, but Kyrios Parthenios had 
puffed up the hill uninvited, in a state of much perturba- 
tion. He had received a secret visit from Petros, who 
confided to him that he believed the Despot had seized 
the English lord, and was keeping him confined in one 
of his dungeons. As to the reason foi this treatment, 
Petros professed ignorance so discreetly that his hearer 
was at no loss to divine the real cause ; all he knew was 
that he had heard a voice, which he felt certain was 
Milordos, issuing from the very foundations of the 
fortress, and gathered that the owner was imprisoned 
underground. With a view to making repentance on 
his friend s part as easy as possible, Kyrios Parthenios 
sent Petros ofi’ at once to the yacht, to request the 
captain to send a boat on sliore for his owner at nine 
o’clock that evening, while he himself trudged up to 
the fortress, and breaking in on Prince Christodoridi 
and his friends, demanded boldly where the English 
lord was. In reply the Despot recounted his wrongs, 
which seemed to affect his hearers less deeply than the 
method he had taken to right them. Narkissos dis- 
played little interest in either, for ho was watching for 
Angelikd, with whom he hoped for a word or two in 
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the shadows. Once he thought ho saw her steal in and 
t^ke down something from the wall, but she waved him 
J^ack imperiously when he half-rose to follow her, and 
he sat gloomy, with his eyes fixed on the shadowy door. 
But his father took the news very much amiss. 

^‘Holy Vasili! you can't do that sort of thing nowa- 
days, lord," he observed sourly. “ We shall be having a 
warship sent here." 

“ If won’t interfere with you," snapped Prince Christo- 
doridi. “But if you prefer to be out of the business 
altogether, you hav(‘ only to pay back that <l()wry." 

Tliis was the last thing that Kyrios Siiiaragdopoulos 
wished to do, an<i h('. subsided grumbling. “I sup- 
pose a man may feed a little interest in the fate of 
a famil^^ about to be connected with his own, not to 
speak of the unj)leasantness of such reports as will get 
anout." 

“Yes, friend Agesilaos," urg<Hl Parthenios Chalkiadi. 
“Think what will bo said wlieii it is known that the 
young man preferred imprisonment to manyiag my 
gaidaughter." 

“lie won’t!" cried Prince Ohristodoridi furiously. 
“He will soon give in; you will S(‘e." 

“Don’t count upon it," said his frimul sadly. “There 
is such obstinacy in these English that tiny wdll die 
ratb(»r than jdeJd. And after all, if he has (‘rrod in 
following h(*re the harlwirous customs of his own place, 
we should pity rather than hold him guilty." 

“Then is it such a deadly punisljment to marry him 
to my daughter*? You are Uxj llatbuing, friemi Par- 
thenios i But it is more than a mere cas(? of bad 
manners. My daughter Angelikt*. says " 

“The Lady Ang<;likc* is anxious for lier marriage, 
and knows that her sister must bo married first," said 
Parthenios shrewdly. “Friend, give me leave to visit 
the young man on }our l>chalf. He has a pleasing 
face, and the English always tell the truth. If he is 
not already ^betrothed to some maiden of his own 
nation — " Pnnee Christodoridi's face fell at the sugges- 
tion of this possibility — “ let me see if wo cannot find 
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some way of getting out of the difficulty with honour 
to both of you and happiness to my goddaughter.” 

You will let him escape, thick-headed one,” growl^ 
Prince Christodoridi ; “or at least he vdll knock you 
down and run away while you are rubbing your head 
and picking yourself up. Plague take you, girl ! What 
are you standing there staring about for ? ” Narkissos 
had again made a motion to rise as Angelike appeared 
in the doorway, but she waved him back and ’^tood 
looking keenly round, trying to pierce the shadows 
with her eyes. 

“Forgive me, lord,” she answered meekly. “My 
mother was aslcing for Danae, and sent me to seek her. 
I have looked for her everywhere, and I thought she 
must be here.” 

“Well, she is not here,” said Parthenios hastily, 
rising with unwonted agility. “ You will let me speak 
with the youth, friend Agesilaos? A boat from his 
ship is to fetch him at nine o’clock, so there is no time 
to lose.” 

“ Give Kyrios Parthenios the key of the rock dungeon, 
AngelikeV’ said the Prince, and Angelik4 went to where 
the keys hung on the wall. A frightened exclamation 
came from lier, and the whole bunch fell to the floor. 
She picked it up and brought it to her father. 

“I — I am not sure whicli is the key, lord,” she 
faltered. 

“Why, it is not here!” cried Prince Christodoridi. 
“ What liave you done with it, girl ? ” 

“ I, lord ? I have not left my mother all the evening. 
Why should I take the key?” sobbed Angelika, with 
ready tears. 

“The Lady Danae came in and took it away about 
a ([uarter of an hour ago,” said Narkissos with con- 
^nction, coming to the help of his betrothed. Prince 
Christodoridi rose, and put back Parthenios Chalkiadi 
with a powerful hand. 

“Come all of you, friends, if you will — or rather, I 
request it as a favour. You will justify me, if such a 
thing is needed, for the girl must be shameless. If the 
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man still refuses to marry her, she has brought her 
death upon herself.” 

Angelika s whole frame tingled with delicious excite- 
ment. Her lover thought she was shivering with fear, 
and since the elder members of the party were too much 
occupied to heed the breach of etiquette, he drew close 
to her and they followed hand in hand, through a rough 
door which had been left ajar, and down a rude fliglit 
of stofte steps, the disturbed dust on whieli showed that 
some one in trailing clothes had passed down them not 
long before. Poor Danae, feeling Ikm* way fearfullj^ in 
the dark, with a bundle of clothes under her arm and 
the huge purloined key in her hand ! 

Arinitage had spent many hours, so he believed, in his 
dungeon, before the prospect of (‘scape ottered itself. 
Very soon after liis incarceration, while he was still 
trying to attract by shouting tlie notice' of possible 
passers-by, a distant voice coming tlirough the airhole 
informed him that Petros had heard him, and was going 
for help at once. Thereupon th(^ prisoner ceased his 
eftoHs and sat down, lest if he made any more noise he 
should be transferred to some even less iic^ccssible prison 
before the arrival of the armed party wdiich he confi- 
dently {‘xpected liis captain to send ott‘ at once to rescue 
him. Ho was iTi a towering rag(‘ — a very unusual frame 
of mind fur him — and felt positive pleasure in the 
thought of fighting his way down to the harl)our at the 
head of his men ; but tlie hours went by, and the opp(^r- 
tunity was not afforded him. No on(i cairic; near him. 
It was evident that his obstinacy w^as to b(i subdued by 
hanger, and also by cold, for as it gr(‘w darker the chill 
of the dungeon bc^came extreme. No sounds penetrated 
to him, and now that no light came through the air- 
hole, he felt as if he was buried alive. Very early he 
decided to make a fight for it if anyone came to bring 
him food. He would leap upon liim and knock him 
down, and he only hoped it might be Prince Christo- 
doridi himself! 

At last, when he had fallen into an uneasy sleep, with 
his back against the rough rock wall, he was roused 
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by the sound of a key in the lock. There was a good 
deal of groping for the keyhole first, and then the key 
turned slowly, as though held by hands not strong 
enough to deal with it properly, and Armitage re- 
nounced his mui-derous intention in haste. Whoever 
{his visitor might be, it was certainly not Prince 
Christodoridi, and he rather thought he knew who 
it was. 

Lord ? said a faltering voice, when the door cfeaked 
slowly open at last. 

am here, Lady DanatS” said an answering voice, 
so unexpectedly close to her that she gave a little 
shriek. But there was urgent need for haste, and she 
spoke rapidly. 

'‘Here, lord, here arc some garments. Put on the 
kilt over your own clothes, and the coat instead of 
yours, and pull the cap down well over your face. 
Then you will be able to pass through the servants 
without being perceived.” 

“ Sotiri’s clotlu‘-s ? ” asked Armitage, taking the bundle 
from her liands, and she answered with a little laugh of 
shy pleasure. 

“ Yes, lord, Sotlri s clotlies. He is a useful boy.” 

“Most useful. You must forgive me for slighting 
your warning, Lady Danae. 1 did not know how com- 
pletely you were- still in the Midclle Ages here.” 

“Ah, lord, be thankful that you don’t live here! 
But hasten, for they may find out that the key is 
gone.” 

Armitage wrestled vigorously with the jacket, which 
refused to accommodate itself to Ins broad shoulders. 
Happily it \vas not needful to fasten it, and he pulled 
on the cap, and announced himself as ready. 

“ I thought I would lock the door, and slip back and 
hang up tlie key again in its place,” said Danae, pulling 
at it. 

“ Allow me,” said Armitage, and their hands met on 
the great rusty key as they both tugged at the door. 
As they pulled, he felt Danae’s hands grow suddenly 
cold beneath his. 
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‘"Some one is coming! They have found out!” she 
gasped 

A distant light was glimmering round the turn of the 
passage by which she had come. There was no time 
to be lost. Armitage tore ofi‘ the kilt and jacket and 
hurried into his own coat, flung the clothes into the cell, 
and dragged Danae behind the d(K)r. 

‘‘I will go forward and meet them, and you must try 
to slip* past when they ani talking to mo,” he said. 
‘‘Dont get locked up here, in any case. I’ll get you 
through if I can, but if not you must trust to me to do 
the best for you. Do you unihu-stand i Promises.” 

1 promise, ” she Vv liispered, and crouched behind the 
door, at the foot of tla^ slope, while Armitage went 
forward to the turn of the pas.sage, calculating possi- 
bilities. There were thre(‘ or four people coming down 
the step.s, so that a geiuiral scrimmage, in which they 
would all Join to thrust him back into the dungeon, 
would ofier tlu' best chance for Danati to slip out from 
her hiding - place and run up t he stairs. But they 

f iauscd upon the st(‘j)s and look(*d at him, the reproach- 
ul faei* of Kyrios Parthenios p(*ering over Prince 
Christodoridi 8 shoulder, and Angel ike's wide eyes 
glaring aVxivi* him. 

“Who lot you out, Milordo demanded Prince 
Christodoridi. 

Armitage lauglied. “If you are kind enough to leave 
my door open, fihiiid Despot, you can hardly wonder if 
I walk out.” 

“ Who brought you the key, lord ? ” asked Kyrios 
Lrjukas curiously. 

“ If you don’t a^'cept my explanation, I ean only invite 
you to come down and look for yourselves,” replied the 
prisoner, with a shrug of his shouldeis. Too late he 
remembered the Greek clothes he had thrown on the 
floor of the cell, but the lamp did not shed a very 
clear light, and he might be able to stand in front of 
them while Danae escaped. His visitors followed him 
down through the doorway, and Pnnee Christodoridi 
swept the lamp round the place. 

R 
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“We know some one must have ” he said angrily* 

“What are you making such faces for, girl?^ for 
Angelika was raising her eyebrows and pursing her 
lips with intense meaning. 

“Oh, nothing, lord, nothing!’' she stammered. “Do 
go ; now ; quick ! ” the words were a quite audible 
whisper. Armitage knew what was coming. From 
where her sister stood, Danae was quite visible, ^nned 
into her hiding-place in all unconsciousness by dtyrios 
Smaragdopoulos. 

“ No escape for her or me ! ” he said to himself. 
“ Well, let us do the only possible thing with the best 
grace at our command.” He stepped across to the door, 
just as Prince Christodoridi swept the light savagely 
in that direction, and led Danae forward. “Lord and 
friends, 1 have th(\ honour to ask the hand of the Lady 
Danae in marriage. It was contrary to our customs to 
make the request of her fatlnn* this morning, since I was 
not assurcid (jf hex* c.onsent, but since I have had the 
happiness of seeing her again, I need hesitate no longer.” 

“ Such doings ! ” came in highly scandalised tones from 
Kyrios Loukas, while Narkisso.s giggled nervously in the 
background. 

“ I won’t ” burst from Danae, but Aianitage pressed 

her hand sharply, and her father tiiimed on her in a fury. 

“Go back to youi* mothtir, girl, this instant! And 
you too, Angelika ; what are you doing here?” The 
two girls vanished up the steps. “Friends, you are 
witnesses that the Englisli lord has asked my elder 
daughter in marriage ? ” 

“ And I could ask nothing better for her ! ” said 
Kyrios Chalkiadi heartily. “And when am I to have 
the pleasure of bringing your bride to you, friend 
Milordo?” 

“The sooner the better,” said Armitage gaily. “I 
must return to Thcrma next week. Why not take my 
bride with me ? ” 

Narkissos was nudging his father, and Kyrios Loukas 
spoke. “ Let us make a double wedding of it,” he said, 
with a vain attempt to emulate the joviality of the other 
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two. ‘*The Lady Danae and her bridegroom can be 
betrothed and married first, and the contract between ray 
son and her sister completed afterwards.” 

There is the dowry to settle,” interposed Parthenioa 

“ The girl gets no dowry from me,” said Prince Chris- 
todoridi laconically. 

“ Quite so,” said Armitage. “ I marry the Lady Danae 
without dowry. That is decided. I absolutely refuse to 
accept anything with her.” 

“ But w hy ? Theiv is no reason for it, lord, and among 
us such a thing ” 

“Milordo has said tiiai he is willing to take her with- 
out- a dov* ry,” said 1 Kiriae's father roughly. 

“ Certainly no one could expect you to force a dowry 
upon the bridegnxnn, lord,” said Kyrios Loukas. “ Here 
we are all poor men, hut w<‘ know' how rich the Englisli 
are, and if he does not n^tjuire it, wdiy, let us commend Ins 
moderation.” 

“I refuse t<» take (‘ven a lepta,” said Armitage. “ May 
I vralk down the hill wdth you, friend godfather T' he 
asked Parthenios. “You wall have to instruct me in 
all n\y duties.” 

“Yes, come, lord,” said the old man hastily. “Your 
lK»at will be at the quay at nine o’clock, but you wdll 
take a little supper with me first.” 

“ My daughter’s brid(*groom w ill sup here,” said Prince 
Christodoridi, but Armitage shook his hciwl. 

“I take no food under this nn^f until my wedding- 
feast, lord,” he replied, and for once JVirice Christodoridi 's 
fierce eyes sank abasht'd. His hospitality had been 
slighted, and he could not rfisent it. Annitage bade 
good-night to him and to liis friends with marked for- 
mality, and took the arm of Kyrios Paitluinios as they 
went out of the gate. “ There are some things that are 
too much for fle^ and blood,” he said. “ The Despot has 
treated that poor girl and me infamously, and I won*t 
break bread in his house until I can do it with her.” 

“You have indeed bf?en hardly used, friend, yet for 
my goddaughter's sake I could wisli you had taken the 
cue I gave you. I would most heartily have 8upp<jrted 
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you in standing out for a dowry, for when it is known 
that she was married without one, it' will give grievous 
occasion to evil tongues to ” 

“But it mustn’t become known!” cried Armitage. 
“ Oh, hang it ! this will never do. Ypu must put me up 
to every possible mark of honour I can show her, so that 
no one may ever guess.” 

The peacemaker’s brow cleared. “ Indeed, friend 
Milordo, I should have known that your heart was 
as noble as your name. If the usual presents are 
given ” 

“Yes, of course. There is a silk gown for the wed- 
ding, isn’t there ? ” 

“ That is very important. And if you were disposed 
to be munificent, I know of a piece of silk the like of 
which I have rarely seen in all my voyages. The man 
who owns it fears to oflPer it for sale, lest the Despot 
should force him to accept a price lower than what he 
gave for it, but I can settle the matter with him in 
secret.” 

“ Secure it for me to-night if you can. And the bride’s 
mother ought to have something handsome, I believe ? ” 

“Ah, lord, Kyria Xantippe would kiss your feet if 
you gave her a gold watch ! The young man Narkissos 
brought her a chain, but she has nothing to wear at the 
end of it.” 

“ She shall have the best that can be got at such short 
notice. And if there is anything else you think of — 
presents for Danae’s nurse, or the servants, or anyone — 
get it, and send the bill to me. Now, in return, will you 
find me a chance of seeing my bride alone ? ” 

“ Before the wedding ? It is impossible, lord 1 ” 

“ It may be, theoretically, but I am certain that the 
other sister and her betrothed don’t find it so in practice.” 

“ Oh, one knows that the rules are not always strictly 
kept,” confessed Parthenios unwillingly. “ But you and 
Lady Danae are not even betrothed, lord ! For the sake 
of the unfortunate girl herself, make no further attempt 
to see her at present. Have you not done harm enough 
yet — though I trust we may manage to avert a scandal ? ” 
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This appeal put things in a new light to Armitage, 
but it must be confessed that it did not keep him from 
trying to effect his object by enlisting Narkissos on his 
side. Influenced by fellow-feeling, Narkissos accepted 
the office of sounding Angelika as to the possibility of 
bringing Danae to speak to her suitor for live minutes, 
and did his part faithfully. Angelikd received the 
suggestion dubiously, but promised to lay it before her 
sister, \ind returned to announce with great severity of 
manner that Danae was shocked by the re(|uest, and 
could not dream of acceding to it. Armitag*^ was per- 
plexed at first, but the sc(‘ne in the dungeon had im- 
planted a certain doubt of Angelike in liis mind, and he 
reflected sagely that it was (juite possible his entreaty 
bad never gone beyond her. 

Great was the excitement in Strio on the w(‘dding-day 
of the* Despot’s t wo daughters. It detracted a little from 
the interest of the (xjcasion that both the bridegrooms 
should be foreigners, for to the stern local patriotism of 
the islanders Tortolana seemed little nearer tlian Eng- 
land, but the alliance's were so intinitely superior to any 
the island itself could liave offered that regnit was stifled. 
Narkissos, uiiffing delicately at a buncli of basil, followed 
by his train of gaily dressed friends, would naturally 
have been tlje favourite, but Arrnitage, determined to 
do all possible honour to liis bride, brought with him an 
e^ort of armed sailors from the yacht, whose smart 
appearance worked havoc with the hearts of the female 
population. So, too, Danae easily curricfl off the honours 
as the better behaved of the brides. (Custom demanded 
that she sliould appear absolutely miserable in the 
prospect of leaving her childlKxxl s home, and she em- 
lx)died the ideal so faithfully that Armitagc started when 
he saw her. 

‘"At this rate I shall never need to liire a model for 
Tragedy,” he said dolefully to himself, having caught 
Princess Christodoridi’s proud whisper to a newly 
arrived matron that Danae had eaten nothing either 
fiiat day or the day before. Her hand was cold and 
listless when the rings were exchanged in the betrothal 
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ceremony, and when she retired to put on the gown he 
had sent her in preparation for the actual man*iage 
service, there was not a sign of triumph in her face, 
though she returned wearing a silk which turned every 
woman in the room pale with envy. Angelika was 
wearing the coveted blue and citron stripes, but Danae's 
gown was crimson shot with gold, with fleeting glimpses 
of blue and straw-colour, green and purple, as she moved. 
It was the richest silk that had ever been seen in** Strio, 
and Angelike’s looked poor and colourless beside it. 
But Angelik(i and her bridegroom took their part in the 
service with the utmost zest, going through the crowning 
and the feeding with bread dipped in wine, the running 
round the altar and the pelting with sweets, as if it was 
a highly enjoyable game, which was entirely contrary to 
etiquette, but awoke a sympathetic chord in the by- 
standers. While she and Narkissos were })eing kissed, 
generally on the artificial flowers of their wreaths, by as 
many friends as could get near them, and the younger 
members of the congregation were scrainblijig for the 
sweets, Danae, hndirig herself and her bridegroom for 
the moment unobserved, turned to him and addressed 
him in a tragic whisper. 

*‘Lord, you know I would not have married you if 
I could have helped it?” 

“I was afraid I couldn’t flatter myself it was other- 
wise,” he replied drily. “I hope I don’t look as if I 
disliked it quite as much as you do?” 

To his delight Danae lifted her eyes from the floor 
for the first time, and looked up at him wonderingly. 
‘Is it possible to appear happy when the heart is 
oppressed with misery, lord ? ” 

“I can’t see myself, you know. Don’t you think I 
am doing it rather well ? entirely for your sake, of 
course.” 

“ Will you do something else for me, lord ? ” She 
declined to respond to his opening, and he wondered 
uneasily whether she thought he had spoken in 
earnest. 

“To the half of my kingdom, lady.” 
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** Well, then, let us leave Strio this evening, as soon 
as th§y have brought us to your ship.” 

“That's exactly what I was hoping to do, but I 
have not been able to get at you to find out whether 
you would like it or not,” he replied, rather puzzled. 

“Whatever pleases you, lord, must now please me,” 
replied Danae with great meekness, as Parthenios 
Chalkiadi came up and seized a hand of each to 
conduct them to the bridal feast. It was his dutjr 
also to remain and watch over them, to prevent their 
feeling shy, as he kindly explained to Armitage, and 
also to add to the hilarity of the occasion by exchang- 
ing jokes with Angelika’s godfather, who was chaperon- 
ing her and Narkissos on the next divan. Inexorable 
custom demanded that the brides should eat nothing 
on this, the only public occasion at which they would 
sit at meat with their husbands instead of serving 
them and the men generally, and they were also for- 
bidden to utter a word, or even to answer if they 
were addressed. A demeanour indicative of extreme 
woo, and gestures expressing crushed subservience to 
the dominion of man, were the correct thing. Having 
once transgressed, Danae refused to do so again by 
paying the slightest heed to any remark of Armitage’s, 
but Kyrios Parthenios was happily able to act as his 
mouthpiece, conveying to her not only his commands, 
but such viands as she could decorously conceal under 
her veil, and eat when no one was looking. 

After the feast came the procession down to the 
harbour, attended by music and singing, and youths 
and maidens waving bouglis of myrtle. For the pur- 
poses of this wedding the houses of the bridegrooms, 
to which their brides ought to have been escorted, 
were represented by their respective Ijoats. Danae, as 
the elder sister, must of course start first, and Angelika, 
who had eyed her sourly through her veil at the feast, 
embraced her affectionately in farewell. 

“Your gown is lovely,” she whispered. “With a 
silk like that, I should think you Imrdly mind being 
married without a dowry, do you ? ” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

GUESTS OF HONOUR. 

The music and the shouting had died away, and the 
lights of Strio were growing dim across the water as 
the yacht headed for Therma. Armitage, released at 
last from the duty of making elaborate and grateful 
bows to his parents-in-law, wliich had claimed him as 
long as he was within sight of the shore, heard a 
meek miserable voicu*. at his elbow. 

“ Lord, may 1 speak to you ? 

“1 hope you don’t think it necessary to ask me 
that?” he said, turning round (piickly. “Let us sit 
down here.” 

There were two cliairs comfortably placed in a shel- 
tered nook, and he pulled one forward for her, and 
arranged the cushions. Danae took a precarious seat 
at the very edge of the chair, and evidently found 
it shaky. 

“ Do you mind if I sit on the ground, lord ? ” she 
asked, slijjping easily to the deck. Armitage did mind 
very much, but took the cushions from the rejected 
chair. 

“You must let me put these for you, then. I knew 
it ! ” to himself, as she settled herself at his feet, where 
she could see his face distinctly, while hers was in 
shadow. “Now what has my lady to ask of her 
servant?” as she clasped her hands together and 
hesitated. 

“Your forgiveness, lord,” was the prompt and un- 
expected answer. “And it is not kind to jest with 
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me. Is it not yours to command? Here I am at 
your feet, ready to obey, but if your goodness will 
permit me to speak ?” 

Unreasonably irritated, as he himself felt, Armitage 
leaned forward and took her hands. She made an 
instinctive effort to withdraw them, but left them 
passive in his. “My dear Lady Danae — ” he knew it 
was absurd to address her thus, but could not for the 
life of him resolve to shock lier by calling her by 
name — “.please understand once for all that you have 
a perfect right to speak to me on any subject you 
choose, and that I shall be delighted to hear what 
you have to say, and to do what you wish if it is in 
my power.” 

“You are very good, lord.” Danae s tone implied 
that his assurance was mere politeness, such as she 
would have expected from him in the circumstances. 
“You forgive me, then, for yielding to my father and 
mother ? Truly, lord, I intended to refuse, knowing 
that you did not in truth desire to marry me, but 
had spoken only to shield me from my father’s wrath. 
Bui my sister said to me, ‘ You are always talking 
about dying, and now if you don’t marry Milordo you 
will die, aucl he will die too;’ and I knew it was true, 
and 1 did not want to die. And you had said ‘Trust 
me,' and 1 thought you had some plan ” 

“ So I had,” said Armitage (piickly, “ but I could 
not get hold of you to find out your wishes. I sent 
you a message ” 

“I received none, lord.” 

“So I imagined. Well, I thought if you did not 
desire the marriages I would ask Kyrios Chalkiadi to 
bring you on board and come with us to Therma, 
where he could place you under your brother’s pro- 
tection.” 

“He would not have received me. It would have 
been no use,” she said, and ho read in her tones that 
she thought the proposal scandalous. “But ah, lord, 
it was good of you to think of it ! ” and to his utter 
horror she kissed his hand. He snatched the hand 
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Way and rubbed it involuntarily on his coat, as 
though to rub the kiss off. 

‘‘Forgive me, lord. I did not mean to offend you,” 
she said, and he felt as though he had struck a child. 

“It*s not that!” he cried incoherently. “My dear 
girl, you mustn't think I don't like it — I like it ve^ 
much. But it isn’t the thing — for a woman to kiss 
a man’s hand, I mean. It ought to be the other way 
about.” • 

“ Not among us, lord,” she replied, gently but firmly, 
“But I will try to learn the ways of your people. 
And this, my offending you when I desire so much 
to please you, makes it easier for me to say what I 
wished to ask. Since I am now your wife, and it 
would grieve me to disgrace you before the great ones 
of youi’ land, will you grant me a time in which I 
may study the things of Europe, and learn to talk 
about them ? ” 

“It sounds a good idea,” said Armitage, irresistibly 
amused by the businesslike way in which she spoke. 
“ But what exactly would you wish to study ? ” 

“Lord, I am very ignorant. I can spin and weave 
and sew and embroider, and cook — I made all the sweet- 
meats for the feast to-day — louko'nymi and almond-milk 
and all ” she paused. 

“And very go<xl they were,” Siaid the bridegroom 
heartily. 

“But I know nothing of the things European ladies 
do. I cannot write, nor read — save a very little — I 
can speak neither French iigr English. Ah, lord!” she 
clasped her hands entreatingly, “take me to the Lady 
Zoe, and let her teach me. Indeed I will do my best 
to learn from her, t-o learn to be like her. And when 
you come back in two or three years ” 

*“That is (juite out of the question,” said Armitage, 
with great firmness. “A year at the very outside.” 

“ As you will, lord. I must learn all the harder. But 
truly you need not fear that the Lady Zoe's kindness 
will be wasted, as when I was with her before.” 

“That certainly makes the plan more promising,” 
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said Annitage gravely. “Then when I come back, vou 
promise that you will be exactly like the Lady Zoe ? ' 

“ Yes, lord, as far as I can,” very meekly. 

“ And you won't then mind having married me ? ” 

“Mind, lord!” The words and their tone stirred 
Annitage with a most unwonted thrill. He caught 
Danae's hand again. 

“ Danae, why should we trouble the Lady Zoe ? Come 
on a Idng cruise with me, and let me teach you.” 

But Danae knew her own practical mind far too well 
to encourage such foolishness. “ How could you teach 
me, lord ? I want to become a Euiopcan lady for your 
sake.” 

“It’s quite true, that I can’t offer to set you the 
example of that,” he said, discomfited. “ What is it 
exactly you want to do, then ? ” 

Danae bent forward, and rested her clasped hands on 
his knee. “Ah, lord, as sc»on as ever we land let me go 
to Klaustra 1 The sooner I begin, the sooner tlio year 
will be over,” she added, with an evident effort at sym- 
pathy which would have sounded coquettish in anyone 
mori* sophisticated. 

But Armitage replied seriously. “ I’m afraid we can’t 
(|uite manage that. We must pay our respects to your 
brother in passing through Therrna. He would have 
reason to be very much displeased if we did not, and 
he will probably wish us to sj)end a few days with him.” 
There was anoth(‘r reason for delay which he did not care 
to mention to Danae. Experience of the complications 
which had lK\set the wedding of Prince and Princess 
Theophanis long kdore warned him that the Greek 
ceremony in Htri(> was almost certainly insufficient to 
make their own marriage legal, and he was anxious to 
consult Prince Romanos and the British Consul-General 
on the subject. Prince Christodoridi, to whom he Kad 
endeavoured to broach the (juestion, persisted in regard- 
ing his efforts as an attempt either to back out of his 
engagement, or to cast a slur on the ministiy of the 
Orthodox Church, so that he had abandoned them in 
despair* 
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Danae hung her head. " But, lord — you will pardon 
me if I speak of it — there are European ladies at Therma, 
and I have only Striote clothes.** 

'‘And I like you best in them, as you know. But 
don*t be afraid. You shall get just what you like in 
the way of clothes. We shall find some one who will 
advise you.’* 

“ Ah, lord, you are too good ! Do I not know that it 
is shameful I should have to ask you for clothes ‘^on the 
very day of our wedding ? But I could not bear that 
the European ladies should laugh at your wife, or I 

would have held iny tongue, knowing — knowing ** 

her voice failed. 

" Now who has been talking to you ? *’ cried Armitage 
angrily. '‘No one was to know anything about it.** 

“Lord, it is better 1 should know. Otherwise how 
could I have understood the depth of your goodness 
to me ? ” 

“ Now you really niustn’t,” he expostulated. “ It really 
is not what you think. I — I am sure your father 
would gladly have given you a dowry. It was I who 
refused it.” 

Danae withdrew her hands from his knee. “I am 
sorry you thought I deserved this of you, lord.” 

“ Oh, you won’t understand ! ” cried Armitage desper- 
ately. “Our customs are difterent from yours. With 
us it is the highest compliment to be willing to marry 
a girl without a dowry.” 

Danae’s aggrieved attitude was slightly modified, 
though her silence showed that she considered the 
custom, however lionourable to the lady, likely to be 
inconvenient in practice. But Armitage was evidently 
waiting anxiously for some remark. “I am glad you 
have told me this, lord,” slie said, in a repressed voice. 
“ But I am also ghad that my sister told me the truth. 
I might — I might have asked you for money.” 

“I hope you would not have had to do that in any 
case. Of course you will have your own allowance, 
which you will spend exactly as you like.** 

She lifted brimming eyes to his face for a moment 
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then, mindful of her lesson, raised the corner of his coat 
and pressed it to her lips. Armitage rose abruptly. 

My dear girl, you mustn’t make so much of the most 
ordinary things. I — I hope we shall be very happy 
together, I’m sure. But I don’t know that I shall De 
able to spare you a year at Klaustra ; six months or — 
or three — is more likely. I shall come now and then to 
see how you are getting on, and if I find that the im- 

E rovement in you justifies it, don’t you know — — Oh, 
ang it 1 why will you make me talk like a prig*? — well, 
I shall take you away.” 

“Yes, lora,” was the meek and sorrowful reply, and 
Armitage realised that he was in danger of presenting 
himself to his brid< as a tyrant depriving her little by 
little of what she was looking forward to as the most 
absolutely blissful period of her life. He spoke hurriedly. 

“ You must be tired, I am sure. I hope you will find 
your cabin comfortable. If there is anything you want, 
send your maid to row the steward. If he doesn’t under- 
stand, be sure you call to me. Understand that every- 
thing and cverj^one on board is here entirely for your 
con venience.” 

For once Danae was speechless. She seemed to have 
offended him in some way, and yet he only loaded her 
with fresh courtesies. Her impulse was to cover his 
hand with kisses, and entreat his forgiveness afresh, 
but happily she restrained herself in time. Passing the 
lighted deckhouse, she saw something that distracted 
her attention. 

“Surely that was Petros, leaning against the door 
and talking to your officer ? ” she asked, turning on her 
husband eyes full of dismay. 

“ Why, j’^es,” he answered, surprised by her agitation. 
“It was he who told Kyrios Chalkiadi where I was, and 
brought him up to get me out of the dungeon, you know, 
and it seems it has miule th<3 island too hot to hold him. 
So I could hardly refuse him a passage to Therrna when 
he asked for it, and he wants me to intercede for him 
with your brother and get him to take him back.” 

“ No doubt my brother will listen to you, lord, but I 
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tihifik friend Petros would be wise if he remained in 
his own place as he was told,” said Danae drily, and 
Armitage wondered what shi meant, and reflected that 
he had almost everything to learn about her still. 

Prince Romanos justified his brother-in-law’s expec- 
tations by insisting on the bridal pair’s paying him a 
visit of some weeks when they reached Therma. ,;-^rt is 
true that it proved necessary for them to be married 
over again at the British Consulate, but it w^s also 
true that they arrived just in the nick of time to 
aflbrd at once a much -needed distraction for the in- 
habitants of Therma, and an opportunity of showing 
civility to the foreign representatives. The arrange- 
ments outlined at Klaustra by Professor Panagiotis 
for getting the Prince out of his difficulties had not 
met with all the success that tlnur ingenuity deserved. 
Pannonia and Scytliia were intensely dissatisfied with 
the respective shares assigned to them in the railway 
project, and pariietilarly with the fact that the most 
important portion of the proposed line, that from 
Klaustra to Therma, carrying with it the control of 
the historic harbour, was withheld from their hands, 
though had it been entrusted to either, the sky would 
have been rent by tlie protests of the other. Now 
they presented Notes almost daily, sometimes separately 
and sometimes together, drawing attention to the totally 
inadequate fulfilment of the Prince s promises, while at 
the same time the popular orators in the Assembly were 
thundering against the surrender of so large a share 
in Emathian commerce and communication to the alien 
and the enemy. Nor was the dynastic question so 
easy of settlement as it had appeared. When Prince 
Romanos boldly announced at one and the same time 
his marriage with the heiress of Maxim Psicha, and 
the fact that she had been foully murdered some 
months before, no amount of splendour lavished upon 
her tomb, or of ostentiitious provision for Janni as 
heir to the throne, could check the tori’ent of talk 
and Hc^andal that arose. Tlie general belief was that, 
for purposes of his own, the Prince had had his wife 
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put out of the way — a slander which was not dis- 
couraged by the agents of the aggrieved Powers. More- 
over, at the same time that the people tolerated the 
marriage because it promised at some future date to 
include Illyria within the Emathian boundaries, the 
Powers demanded assurances from Prince Romanos that 
he no intention of taking any steps in that direc- 
tion, so that he was hard put to it to satisfy their 
pressing inquiries without fettering himself with pledges 
that might prove inconvenient. Therina itself was also 
in a disturbed state. A certain low quarter of the city 
hsd become notorious for a series or mysterious mur- 
ders, the perpetrators of which invariably escaped. The 
victims were chiefly foreigners, of such a class that their 
respective countries might have been imagined to be 
well rid of them, but their fate afforded the means of 
planting one more thorn in the pillow of the unhappy 
ruler of Emathia. 

Thus, though it would have been Armitage’s last 
thought to allow himself to be used to bolster up the 
tottering throne of Prince Romanos, this was the pur- 
pose tliat he and his wife served. Much against his 
will, lie was obliged to allow himself to be appointed 
— in virtue of his yacht and his relationship to the 
Prince — an honorary Admiral of the Emathian fleet, 
which consisted of two or three steam - launches, in- 
tended to prevent smuggling, which they failed most 
signally to do. In return, wearing the uniform of his 
new dignity, he entertained severally the members of 
the Assembly, the Consular body, the heads of the 
army, and select^^d burghers of the city, on board the 
yacht, and delighted the populace with illuminations 
and a firework display. Meanwhile Danoe wore 
European clothes all day long, had Janni with her 
whenever she was not out of doors, and found her- 
self and her husband the cynosure of every eye and 
the attra(*tion at every social gathering they could 
manage to attend. Annitage s boyish face and grey 
hair made such a piquant contrast with the splendid 
beauty of his wife that it only needed the discovery 
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that Lady Armitage was a child of nature from the 
islands to send Therma wild about them. The wife 
of the new British Consul-General who had succeeded 
Sir Frank Francis was herself newly married, and 
had a soul attuned to romance. The bride and bride- 
groom awoke in her a reminiscence of the Saracen 
maiden and Gilbert k Becket, and this in turn^jj^^red 
vague memories of Pocahontas and the London locality 
supposed to be named after her. “ La helU sauyage — ” 
could anything be more appropriate ? Mrs Wildsmith 
appreciated her discovery too well to keep it a secret. 
One whisper to her dearest friend, the wife of the 
Pannonian representative, and the nickname was public 
property throughout the foreign colony in Therma. As 
** la belle sauvage ” Danae was feted to her heart’s con- 
tent, and never dreamed of the truth. 

It was no wonder that her head was a little turned, 
and that the quiet and hard work of Klaustra began 
to look less attractive. Prince Romanos had sent urgent 
invitations to his Theophanis rivals to he present at the 
series of festivities which were to celebrate at once his 
sister’s marriage and the anniversary of his own election, 
and it would have been natural enough for the Armi- 
tages to return with the Wylies when they went back. 
But Pnncess Theophanis was ill, and her husband would 
not leave her, so that the visit was postponed for the 
present, and Danae took full advantage of her respite. 
She learned to drive quite contentedly in a carriage, 
which had frightened her horribly at first, and to endure 
with equanimity the scandalous spectacle of men and 
women dancing together. She never tried to sit at 
her husband’s feet or kiss his hand nowadays; instead, 
she claimed little services from liim, and treated him 
occasionally with a parade of indifference which seemed 
delightfully wicked to herself and secretly amused him. 
She ran riot in the matter of clothes. At first she 
was content to ask Mrs Wildsmith’s help in selecting 
the least startling of the terrible ready-made German 
monstrosities which filled the European” shops of 
Therma, and to let Armitage design her evening gowna 
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But beautiful as these last might be to the artistic 
eye, they were not conspicuously chic or “ smart,” mA 
these two qualities, as she was now aware, comprised 
the whole duty of woman with regard to dress. At 
last fortune placed it in her power to gratify her 
sa nro mest aspirations after these elusive qualities. Just 
bel^Nf great ball at the British Consulate, the wife 
of the Pannonian Consul-General was obliged to go 
into slight mourning, and could not wear the gown 
she had ordered from Vindobona for the purpose. She 
showed Danae the gown and lamented its cost, and 
Danae, too unsophisticated to feel any delicacy in the 
matter, promptly oftered to buy it. The sum asked 
staggered her, accii.stomed as she was to regard her 
allowance as boundh'ss wealth, and in fact it allowed 
Mine. Melchthal a comfortable commission, but she paid 
it, and the coveted garment passed into her possession. 

To say that she created a sensation when she appeared 
at the ball would be a mild term. The gown was of 
vivid emerald -gr(‘cn satin, with a cuirass of glittering 
sequins of the same colour. It had long hanging 
sleeves of gold gauze, and a fringed golden sash about 
the hips. On a plump, fair -haired woman like Mme. 
Melchthal »t would liavc lookcnl striking; on Danae 
it was melodramatic, almost sinister. She saw the 
look of dismay in her liusband’s ey('S as she took off 
her cloak, and it spurred her to sliock him still fur- 
ther. For the first time slio tried to dance, which she 
did as badly m miglit have been expected, and having 
found a partner who .spoke Greek, she talked and 
laughed — and both her voice and her laugh were 
louder than conventional custom prescribes. Prince 
Eomanos, who held strongly to the opinion that a 
young dynasty could not be too careful of the strict- 
ness of its etiquette, watched her gloomily, and at 
length broke up the gathering at an unprecedentedly 
early hour by offering her his arm and leaving the 
ballror>m, followed by Armitage and the suite. On 
ihe way home Danae sulked undisguisedly. Hdr mag- 
nificent gown, the wonderful ccrinure devised by the 

s 
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Vindobonese maid who had superseded the old 
iroman she had brought from Strio — with the strip 
of golden gauze twisted in and out of the blue-black 
locks — was all this to be wasted on a bare hours 
enjoyment ? Arrived at the Palace, her brother escorted 
her punctiliously to the suite of rooms allotted t o^ er 
Iwud Annitage, and entered for a moment. Pure jrf^lvado 
impelled Danae to throw off her cloak and display the 
offending gown again. To her intense astonishment, 
her husband quietly replaced it. Prince Romanos 
laughed, not pleasantly. 

“You are beginning to see what comes of marrying, 
a beauty of the harem ! ” he said. “ Well, I did mv best 
to warn you. But I do not propose to have my family 
made the laughing-stock of Europe. If you had been 
remaining here, Lady Danae, I sliould have recom- 
mended your husband to engage for you some elderly 
lady who would have taught you to behave with the 
propriety in which you are totally deficient, but happily 
it is not necessary.” 

“I wonder you don’t recommend him to beat me,” 
said Danae insolently. 

“If I thought there was the slightest likelihood of 
his doing it, you may lie sure I would. But remember, 
however foolishly indulgent your husband may be, you 
owe a debt to me. You have yet to earn your life. I 
have the right to claim your services, and if you 
continue to repay me by such displays as this ” 

“ I don’t understand you. Prince,” said Armitage. 

“ One would think I was Petros,” said Danae. 

“ After all, you are not so very different from Petros,” 
said Prince Romanos meaningly. “I hope your wife 
will be in a better mind in the morning, Lord Armitage. 
Good-night.” 

Armitage escorted him to the door, and came back 
to find Danae sitting with her arms upon the table. 

“ What did he mean ? ” she asked, without looking 
at him. 

“ I don’t know. Your brother has been rather strange 
of late. Perhaps it is just as well that you will not 
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have much opportunity of irritating him further at 
present, l>anae. 

"What have you and he been plotting together?” 
she asked. 

took no notice of the tone. "You will be glad to 
hei^^hat Glafko and Princess Zoe will be here in a 
day (^two. They were to leave Klaustra to-day, and 
Theophanis will follow them when the Princess is 
stronger.” 

" You have asked them to come at once ! ” cried Danae. 
" You have no objection, lia ve you ? Purely as a 
matter of taste, wouldn’t you yourself rather be like 
Princess Zoe than Madame Melclithal ? ” 

" You want to shat me up where I shall see nobody ! ” 
"But surely going to Klaustra was your own idea? 
I wrote to Princess Zoe by your reijuest, but if you 
would rather not pay the visit just at present I am sure 
you will be able to arrange things with her, and we will 
go for a cruise first.” 

" But you have made this new arrangement without 
letting me know. You are determined to take me away 
from Therma and ah my friends — do you think I donr 
see that ? Why didn’t you tell me what you meant to 
do ? Have I ever disobeyed you ? ” 

"I have never requested you to do anything that 
you have refused.” Armitage evaded the point politely. 

"But as to my wishes ” 

"Oh, you are like all husbands!” Danae caught a 
twinkle in her husband’s eye at the suggestion of her 
vast experience of matrimony, and (qualified her words 
hastily. "Deart^st Koralie says they are all alike — 
grumbling if one gets a single good gown. Now if this ” 
— she flung out her train — "had cost only a few 
drachmae, you would have been charmed with it.” 

" I can’t imagine that I could have disliked it in that 
case more than I do now, but I assure you I should 
have objected to it quite as much.” 

" Yes, and I know why. Husbands are all like that 
— sweetest Koralie says — they are angry and make a 
fuss at once if anyone even looks at you.” 
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'‘Then I think I have shown remarkable self-control 
this evening,” said Armitage imperturbably. 

" I suppose you will tell me next that you don’t want 
to see me smart and chic and European ? ” There were 
tears in Danae’s voice as she sprang up and displayed 
her stately figure in all its bravery, but her hu^jj^d 
remained irresponsive. 

" You can hardly expect me to prefer you as you are 
now to the girl who sat on deck with me on the night 
of our wedding?” 

This was the climax. She could not succeed in mak- 
ing him angry, but such a proof of irremediable bad 
taste destroyed the last remnants of Danae’s temper. 
She snatched up a large pair of scissors from the table 
— she had been cutting pictures from a Vindobona 
fashion-paper before going to dress for the ball — and 
deliberately slashed a long jagged rent in the front of 
the OTeen satin skirt. 

“Now I hope you are pleased!” she cried. “I can 
never wear it again ! ” and bursting into stormy sobs 
she rushed away and into her own room. Ordering her 
maid out in a voice which made the insulted menial 
vow mutely to give notice at the first moment when 
her mistress looked less capable of stabbing her on the 
spot, she slammed and locked the door, and throwing 
herself on the bed, sobbed and raged half the night. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE TALLY. 

Passing in the morning througli the room which had 
been the scene of the quarrel of the night before, Annit- 
age saw what looked like a heap of many-coloured silk 
on one of the lounges. Coming closer, he found that it 
was Danae, fast asleep, and as he paused near her she 
woke. 

was waiting for you, and T fell asleep,'’ she said, 
looking at him in a dazed way. Then she recollected 
herself, and slipped suddenly from the sofa. ‘‘Lord, 
grant me your forgiveness,” She was on her knees 
before him, trying to raise his foot and put it on her 
head, but he was happily able to prevent this. 

“ My dear girl, do get up ! ” he said anxiously. “ I am 
not angry with you.” 

“Then you ought to be,” replied Danae’s muffled 
voice. “ I shall stay here until you have forgiven me.” 

“I forgive you lully and freely. Let me help you 
up.” But Danae had sprung up without the help 
of the offered hand, and stood before him, evidently 
awaiting comment on her appearance. She was in her 
Striote dress again, the long close coat and plain skirt 
made of the silk he had sent her for the wading, the 
gauze ,yest above and the embroidered apron below 
united by the voluminous girdle, and her hair, no longer 
waved and puffed, had returned to its two thick plaits, 
one unfortunately still a good deal shorter than the other. 

“ Lord,” she said softly, “ it is the girl who sat at yom* 
fiset that night on deck.” 
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*'So I see, and I can*t tell you how glad I am.” 

Daame’s eyes shone. ‘‘I gave the Vindobona gown 
to Tcmi, and told her to burn it,” she said proudly. 

"She will hardly do that, but I think you may be 
sure you will never see it again,” was the dry reply. 
"And now, what about breakfast? You know lljfce 
you better in that dress than anything, but s^pii^ou 
have time to change? As we start so early for the 
review ” • 

" I am going to wear it all day,” said Danae decidedly. 

" That’s all right for me, but will your brother like it ? ” 

" It is no concern of his. I wear it to punish myself. 
Unless you would rather I cut off my hair ? ” 

" I forbid you to lay a linger on it.” He forbore to 
suggest that it was not very flattering to him to wear 
his gift as a punishment. "Come along, then.” 

Danae tucked her arm in his — an action not at all in 
keeping with her dress — and they went merrily to 
breakfast, Armitage bemoaning his day’s fate. 

"I wish I could liavc driven with you,” he said, 
"instead of making a guy of myself on horseback. I 
shall look a regular horse-marine — worse even than 
Wylie in yachting-clothes. And you will be all alone.” 

"I shall take my Jannaki. Think how he will enjoy 
the soldiers and the liorses ! I m(*ant to invite Koralic 
Melchthal into the cari*iage with me, but now I shall 
have no more to do with her. She gives bad advice.” 

"Well, don’t drop her too suddenly, and hurt her 
feelings,” said Armitage, amused by the thoroughness 
of this reformation. "Her husband may make an in- 
ternational affair of it if you do.” 

Breakfast had to be cut short that morning, for a 
servant came to say that the Prince was preparing to 
start. Danae went with her husband to the portico to 
see him mount, and her brother smiled grimly when he 
perceived her costume. 

" Your husband has known how to punish you after 
all, I see!” he said. 

"Yes, it is my punishment,” said Danae, looking at 
him with guileless eyes. If Armitage would not uphold 
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his own marital dignity, his wife would do it for him. 
They rode away, with aides-de-camp and guards, and 
Danag's carriage, with her own particular escort, drew 
up. She was to be attended also by Petros, who had 
been allowed without much difficulty to slip back into 
hjjg^d post of confidential servant to Prince Romanos, 
an^l^ni and his nurse would go in the carriage with 
her. ®it here disappointment was awaiting her, for tlie 
nurse, ^in autocrat wliom Danae, greatly to her disgust, 
was forced to conciliate at every turn, sent down a 
message to say that Prince John had a bad cold this 
morning, and it would not be safe for him to drive in 
an open carriage. A little earlier Danae would have 
gone straight to the nursery and fetched away her 
nephew by force, but she was l)eginning to understand 
now the relative importance of herself and the nurse in 
the houst'hold, and submitted to tlie fiat. Petros came 
forward to help her into the carriage, and as ho did so, 
muttered a few words. 

“ There was another of those murders in the city last 
night, my lady.” 

Danae paused with her foot on the step. “ But what 
has tliat to do with me ?” slie asked. 

“IJow can I tell, lady? Only, when the news was 
brought to the Lord Romanos this morning, he unlocked 
his private desk and took out a papci*, and crossed out 
sojnething that was written upon it. I had seen him do 
the same the last time, so to-day I placed myself where 
I could see the paper. Tliere were a number of short 
lines of writing upon it, all crossed out but two, and one.^ 
of these was at the foot of the paper, away from the 
rest.” 

“ Well ? ” said Danae impatiently. 

“ Lady mine, those who have died in this way were all 
members of the band whose help I hired in the matter 
of the death of the Lady. He who died last night wa^ 
the last of them save myself.” 

“I can’t imagine what you are driving at, frimid 
Petraki ! ” said Danae. 

''So be it^ lady. But what if the two names still op 
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tihte {lapar are yours and mine ? And why should yours 
be written separately from mine and placed by itselft? ” 

"I really have not the slightest idea,” said Danae, her 
mtience at an end. You were never satisfied until the 
Lord Bomanos took you back into his service, though he 
warned you not to return, and now I suppose you mgjn 
that he is trying to murder you. If he intend^lJ^our 
death, would he leave himself in your power night and 
day?” 

Petros retired muttering, and climbed to his seat on 
the box of the carriage. For the moment Danae was 
fully occupied with kissing her hand to the forsaken 
Janni at his nursery window, but when he was out of 
sight the hints of Petros returned to her mind with un- 
pleasant significance, fitting in as they did with her 
brother’s words of the night before. Had she earned 
her life, or not ? and if she had not, what further service 
might Prince Romanos demand of her as its price in the 
future ? But her carriage and escort swept gallantly 
into the great parade-ground, bright with colours and 
uniforms, and all dark forebodings were put to flight 
for the moment. Her station was just behind the salut- 
ing-point, at which her husimnd and brother had already 
taken their places, and to right and left of her extended 
a long crescent of other carriage's, containing on the one 
side the foreign representatives, and on the other the 
Emathian Government officials and their wives. Nearest 
of the latter was an unpretentious victoria conveying 
Professor and Madame Panagiotis. Though the Pro- 
fessor held no oflBce in the ministry, yet his long efforts 
to achieve the independence of Emathia, and the varied 
dmlomatic experience they had entailed, made him un- 
omcial adviser-in-chief to every Emathian government, 
and mainstay of the throne. On the other side Koralie 
Melchthal’s carriage was the nearest. It was clear that 
she interpreted the meaning of Danae s costume as Prince 
Bomanos had done, for she bent forward with her eye- 
brows raised and her lips pui*sed in an expression of 
intensest sympathy with a fellow -sufferer under the 
tyranny of unreasonable man. It afforded her un- 
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grateful friend considerable pleasure to repay her with 
the coolest bow at her command. ^ 

The review was a splendid sight to Danae, though 
the representatives of the great military Powers regarded 
it as of little more importance than a battle of toy 
s^ljiers. Emathia was in process of educating her Own 
o^^JNi^but at present she was obliged to rely on for- 
eigners and on Emathians who had served in other 
armies# A body of Wylie’s police from Klaustra were 
received with much approval by the experts, and Danae 
gathered that their workmanlike equipment was con- 
aidered better value for the money spent than the more 
elaborate uniforms of the regular troops. But the latter 
made unquestionably the more showy figure on the par- 
ade-ground, and Prince Romanos himself was a gallant 
sight as he took the salute. Armitage, on horseback in 
his admiral’s uniform, alibrded an unpremeditated touch 
of comedy that caused the foreign representatives the 
keenest pleasure, and everyone was asking why he had 
not mounted the yacht’s crew and brought them to add 
to the apparent strength of the Emathian forces. 

Just recently Prince Romanos had devised an improve- 
ment in artillery transport, and the new method and the 
old were to be shown in juxtaposition, that the connois- 
seurs might give their opinion. Gun carriages, limbers 
and waggons w(*,re (^aiciering al)Out the parade-ground, 
apparently bf*ut upon mutual destruction and evfrfing it 
only by a series of miracles, when the Prince called up 
Petros, who was waiting close belli nd him, and entrusteci 
him with a message to an officer at the opposite side d 
the ground. Petros measured the distance across with 
his eye, and hesitated. 

W'hat ! ” cried his master loudly. “ Afraid of being 
run over, most valiant Petros? Must I seek anoth^ 
messenger ? ” 

The aides-de-camp pressed forward eagerly, but Prince 
Romanos waited, with his eyes fixed on Petros. " I 
reallj^ think you had better not take it, friend Petraki,” 
he said, in a tone of good-humoured raillery, You Will 
fall through sheer fright, and bfaime me for your mis* 
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fortanes.” Petros gave him a glance of helpless hatred, 
like that of a savage animal in a trap, and fairly tore 
the paper from his hand, then started to run across the 
gronni The incident had attracted attention, and all 
eyes were fixed upon him as he ran. He held on until 
he was about halfway across, and then found himspjf 
the apparent goal of four separate teams, racing mm 
from as many diflerent directions. He lost his head, 
turned, and ran back towards his master, pursued by 
one of the galloping guns, and welcomed by a shout of 
universal laughter. The sound seemed to madden him, 
and as, with eyes starting from his head, he reached the 
saluting-point and clutched the flagstaff* for support, he 
flung defiance at Prince Romanos. 

That was your intention, then, my Prince — to kill me 
as you have killed those others! I know what orders 
you gave the drivers. There would have been an acci- 
dent, and you would be rid of me. But if I go, you go 
too.’* 

Before anyone realised what was in his mind, while 
all were craning forward to catch the shouted words, he 
loosed his hold of the flagstafl* and flung Idmself at the 
Prince, his long dagger gleaming in his liand. There 
was a moment’s wild confusion. Danae, standing up in 
her carriage and gripping the rail convulsively, heard a 

E istol-shot, but did not realise that Petros had fired at 
er, and that Arinitage Jiad thi'own himself between 
them, until she saw her husband fall. A fusilade from 
the revolvers of the aides-de-camp drowned the sound 
of a second shot, as the madman turned his pistol upon 
himself. 

All was tumult, as people left their caiTiages and 
crowded to the spot where the aides-de-camp were 
keeping a space clear round the three fallen men. Pro- 
fessor Panagiotis was in the midst, and Danae, seeing 
his fine white head towering above the throng, fairly 
fought her way through to him. He was giving orders 
rapidly, but paused to reassure her. 

”Yea, lady, yes; look after your husband while the 
surgeons are busy with his Highness. Milordo is not 
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much hurt, and one of the doctors will be at your 
vice in -a moment. Yes, the miscreant is dead.’’ 

An aide*de*camp moved aside, and Danae was inside 
the ring. Two or three surgeons were kneeling round 
Prince Bomanos, and a sailor, one of the yacht’s crew, 
nho had evidently been among the crowd of spectators, 
was Armitage’s head. He spoke little Greek, 

but Danae gathered that he expected her to faint at 
the sight of blood, and was trying to assure her that 
her husband was not dead. But the daughter of the 
Christodoridi did not come of a fighting race for noth- 
ing. She examined the wound quite coolly, and to her 
intense relief found that though Arrnitage was uncon- 
scious, and had lost a good deal of blood, the bullet 
seemed to have grazed rather than penetrated the skull. 
With tlie sailor’s help she tied up the wound roughly, 
and then became aware that the crowd was growing 
less dense. The aides-de-camp had mounted again, 
and wore riding among the excited people. His 
Highness was not dangerously hurt, but the doctors 
considered it advisable that he should return to the 
Pahice at once. To his great regi*ot, therefore, the 
review must conclude at this point.” After this plain 
intimation the spectators could hardly refuse to dis- 
perse, the foreign representatives setting the example. 
One of the surgeons had been prevailed upon by this 
time to tear liiinself from the side of Prince Romanos, 
and Danae was helping him to strap up her husband’s 
head, when she found herself addressed by the Professor. 

“ Lady, the doctors think it best to take his Highness 
to the Palace in your carnage, rather than wait while an- 
other is fetched. It shall return for you immediately.” 

"But let it take Milordo as well!” she cried 
indignantly. 

"It is impossible, lady. Two of the surgeons and I 
myself must accompany the Prince. My wife, with her 
admirable common-sense, has already driven off to see 
that everything is prepared for his Highness’s arrival, 
or I would have ventured to offer you her carriage. 
But you shall be sent for at once.” 
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The Professor seemed anxious and perturbed, though 
not unduly so, and Danae could not wonder at his pre- 
occupation when she saw her brother carried past, evi- 
dently only half conscious, his white lips murmuring 
something about a paper, and his hands wandering on 
the folds of the cloak that was thrown over him. Bmk 
her present concern was entirety with Armitij||»e, and 
until his wound had been properly dressed she nad no 
thought to spare for anyone else. When it was done 
she looked up to find the British Consul-General stand- 
ing beside her. The other foreign representatives had 
departed long ago, Herr Melchthal, whose wife was in 
violent hysterics, leading the way as senior nieiiiber of 
the diplomatic body, but Mrs Wildsmith was still stand- 
ing beside her carriage in the distance. 

** My wife asks me to take the liberty of oflering you 
our carriage, Lady Armitage.” said the Consul. 

“ She is very good,” said Danae, '' but mine will return 
in a moment.” 

Then will you permit us to remain with you till it 
comes ? ” 

“ But I am not frightened,” she said, astonished. “ The 
doctor is here, and the escort.” 

** Yes, the escort is hen?, ceHainly,” said Mr Wildsmith, 
in a voice of so much significance that Danae looked 
round. Men and officers were gathered in little groups, 
talking eagerly, with no appearance of being on duty. 
“I would not trust them overmuch,” he added. 

“ But what has happened ? ” cried Danae. 

** Surety it is evident that there must have been a plot 
of some sort? The wretched man who attempted the 
Prince’s life is bound to have had accomplices ” 

**Oh no, there was nothing of that kind. I knew 
him well. It was a private grudge. Please don’t let 
me keep you here. Realty I would rather be left.” 

“ As you please. But remember that Lord Armitage 
and yourself, as British subjects, have a right to pro- 
tection at the Consulate. If you find yourselves in 
dan^r, night or day, come or send to me at once.” 

** You are very kmd,” she repeated, in a bewildered 
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ym.ee, as he bowed and walked away. When the 
carriage had driven oflT, she became sensible of a great 
loneliness, for the surgeon departed also, to find a 
stretcher, as he said. The parade-ground seemed very 
large, the talking troopers incredibly distant, Armitage, 
alill senseless at her feet, might have been in a ditFerent 
world. ^ The sailor, who was still supporting him, 
growler something wliich she understood to be uncom- 
plimentary to the escort, and the words seemed to clear 
her brain. Undoubtedly the cavalry were behaving 
scandalously, and must be recalled immediately to a 
sense of duty, and by her. 

Don't leave him ! ” she said to the sailor, and receiv- 
ing his grufi' assuiance, walked across the ravaged grass 
towards the troopers. As she neared them, she became 
aware that there were many more present than the 
twenty -five men who had accompanied her from the 
Palace — two hundred at least. They must have i;‘e- 
mained on the ground without orders when the review 
abruptly ended, and two or three officers of superior 
rank were haranguing group after gi-oup. It was too 
late to retreat now, and she marched boldly up to the 
nearest group. 

“Have the goodness to detail four of your men to 
carry luy huslmnd to the Palace at once, Colonel, and 
a sufficient escort for his protection," she said sharply. 

The Colonel, a foreigner who in his day had served 
under many flags, looked at her with contemptuous 
amusement. “And who may the lady be who gives 
her orders so coolly?" he asked. 

“ The sister ot your Prince," she answered, the sonor- 
ous Greek flowing clearly from her lips. The soldiers 
were crowding round them now, and she had a feeUng 
that events oi importance depended upon the duel (S 
words. 

“ A fine hostage for us, then ! " He swooped from the 
saddle with extended arm, in the evident intention of 
seizing her and carrying her off. But I)anae had been 
watehmg for just such a movement, with the intuitiem 
which had descended to her from many generations bom 
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"tod%red in the midst of alarms. She swerved swiftly 
and suddenly, and he overbalanced himself and came to 
the ground, to the accompaniment of a chorus of smothered 
laughter. The sound thrilled Danae. These mm were 
still to be held for her brother, if she could seize the 
moment. Before the Colonel could pick himself up, hir 
foot was in his stirrup, and in some miraculous jj;ay she 
scrambled into the saddle. 

“Retire to your quarters, sir, and consider yourself 
under arrest !” she gasped to her discomfited antagonist. 

“ And to whom am I to have the honour of sur- 
rendering my sword, lady ? ” he asked, with a wink to a 
colleague. 

“ To me, sir. The belt as well, if you please. Be good 
enough to hold my horse,” to a young officer who chanced 
to be near her, and then and there she buckled on her 
foe's sword, with the utmost deliberation. The opera- 
tion finished to her satisfaction, she looked round at the 
ring of curious faces. “Gentlemen, your late Colonel 
was a traitor. I will now lead you myself.” 

“Long live the lady colonel!” cried the youth who 
had held her horse, and who evidently found the new 
development interesting, and the men took up the cry 
with hearty amusement. The late Colonel, as was only 
to be expected, was less pleased. 

“ Oblige me by getting ofi’ my horse, lady. This farce 
has lasted long enough.” Danae’s hand stole out be- 
hind her towards the helpful youth, and he grasped her 
meaning instinctively. The Colonel, with his hand out- 
stretched to drag her from the saddle, recoiled from the 
revolver that almost touched his forehead. 

“I should be sorry to end the farce for you on the 

spot, sir,” said his supplanter ; “ but if I am forced 

Dismount one of your men, and place the late Colonel 
under guard," she said to her helper. 

“If any man dares to lay a finger on me !" 

blustered the Colonel. 

“ Place the late Colonel under guard,” repeated Dana^ 
inexorably, and during the undignified rough-and-tumble 
struggle that ensued she thought hard, sitting motionless 
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op h«r horse, like Bellona presiding over a scepe of 
carnage. When the fight was over, and her predecessor, 
in a damaged condition, was safely secnred, she 
advanced a step. 

**Are all here faithful to Prince Romanos and their 
aiilitary oath ? ’* she asked loudly. 

“ All of us, lady ! ” was the cry. 

“It II well, for had there been any other traitor, I 
would Jiave shot him with my own hand. Lieutenant, 
be good enough to go to the Arsenal, and desire the 
Director in my name to close the gates and not open 
them without ciders from me. Then go to your own 
barracks, and bring mo the keys of the magazine and 
armoury. Do the same at the other barracks. You will 
find me at the Palace.*' 

“ Am I to leave you alone, lady ? ” he asked in a low 
voice. 

Danae looked round proudly. “ I have two hundred 
swords of my own regiment to guard me," she said, so 
that all could hear, and the swords leaped from their 
scabbards to the salute. A grey-haired sergeant close at 
hand plucked off his fur cap. 

“The Colonel must wear our kalpak," he said, and 
Danae put it on and fastened the chin-strap. The 
soldiers shouted with delight, but her messenger still 
lingered. 

“ Would not a written order be safer, my lady ? " 

“I have not time to write," said Danae hastily, un- 
willing to confess the deficiencies of her education. 
“See, take this as a token.” With a pang she took 
off her wedding-ring and handed it to him. It was 
all she had. With instinctive chivalry he kissed it. 

“ The regiment is at the feet of the Lady Danae and 
her husband," he said, and rode away. Danae surveyed 
her troops helplessly. They were all mixed up, and she 
^d not know how to get them straight. With a sudden 
inspiration, she turned to the old sergeant. “ Sergeant, I 
murt take Milordo to the Palace at once, but I want the 
regiment to escort me — ^in proper order." 

The expedient succeeded. Two or three hoarse shouts, , 
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'file mob resolved itself into ranks as if ly magia 
Fow mm dismounted, and unrolling their cloaks, made 
a rough-and-ready litter. Under the vigorous super- 
intendence of the sailor, Armitage was lifted and placed 
on it, and the cavalcade started for the Palace. Before 
they could reach it, a carriage with a lady in it a|^ 
peared, driving to meet them, and Danae recognised 
Madame Panagiotis, who stopped the carriage a#d came 
to speak to her. The Professor s wife was a german 
lady of great propriety, and even at this crisis she 
managed to get in a glance of disapproval at Danae 
on the Colonel’s saddle before she spoke. 

“Lady, you must pardon us for not sending the 
carriage before, but his Highness was seized with 
another violent effusion of blood, and all our thoughts 
were for him. 

“But he is not dying?” cried Danae. 

Madame Panagiotis blinked violently. “No, lady, 
far from it. His Highness is doing very well. He 
asked for his son — ” why sliould ho want Janni now? 
Danae asked herself stupidly — “and inquired after 
your husband. Then he called for a paper from his 
desk, and displayed so much excitement that it was 
thought better to humour him. When it was brought 
he seemed satisfied, and consented to rest.” 

Then Petros was right, and tlie paper contained his 
death-warrant — and possibly Danae’s. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE Master of the situation. 

The cold eyes fixed upon her recalled Danae to the 
present. If lier own brother had doomed her to death 
for the wrong done in her days of ignorance, this foreign 
woman should see no fear in her. She summoned her 
innate courage and her acquired politeness to her aid. 

** Welcome is the messenger who bears good news ! 
she said. Truly, lady, it was good of you to bring the 
carriage yourself for my husband. Now we can take 
him to the Palace in more comfort.*’ 

She beckoned to the men who were carrying Armitage, 
but an they approached the carriage, before she could 
slip from her saddle, Madame Panagiotis stopped her. 

‘‘ Lady, may I entreat you not to dismount ? There 
is work to be done before you return to the Palace.” 

“What work could prevent me from taking care of 
my husband ? ” asked Danae in astonishment, “ You 
can’t mean that I should keep him here?” 

“My husband bade me ask you to leave Milordo to 
my care, lady, and save Emathia for your brother.” 

Danae stared at her. “ But Emathia is in no 
danger ! ” 

“We thought it lost until you brought back the 
cavalrjr to their allegiance a lew minutes ago, lady. 
Now it is for you to finish your work, if you will,” 

“ I don’t know what you mean,” said Danae mechani- 
cally, as she watched the soldiers making Armitage as 
comfortable as they could in the carriage. He was re- 
. T 
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gaining a measure of consciousness, for he smiled faintly 
as his eyes met hers. Madame Panagiotis laid a firm 
hand upon the bridle. 

Lady, you must listen, and you must play the man 
to-day, since your husband and brother are both help- 
less. There is a rising in the city.'* ^ 

Against my brother ? But who ? " 0 

** Not against your brother, but a report of his death 
has been spread, and the forces of disorder se6 their 
Importunity. They may be led by the agents of the 
Theophanis family; I do not know.” 

“ That is absurd,” said Danat; with decision. “ No one 
who knows them could believe it for an instant. There 
must be foreign treachery at work.” 

“ So my husband says, lady, for tlie danger lies in this, 
that any widespread rioting, involving danger to foreign 
property, will bring the Powers — and especially Pannonia 
— down on us at once. Your brother is prostrate with 
weakness, and the doctors dare not excite him by in- 
forming him of the rioting. Is he to rise from his 
sick-bed to find himself an exile, and his son without a 
future ? ” 

No ! ” cried Danae. But what is to be done ? Let 
Professor Panagiotis come himself and take command. 
I know nothing of the pro])er measures.” 

“Lady, my husband do(\s not dare leave the Palace. 
Besides the dcxjtors, he is the only person admitted to 
tlie presence of his Highness. The mob which is mak- 
ing a demonstration in tlu^ Place de I’Europe Unie, and 
threatening the government offices, must be dispersed, 
and the streets patrolled, and every attempt at a gather- 
ing broken up. The duty would liave fallen to Milordo 
hod he been able to undertike it, but now you are your 
brothers representative.” 

“ And the force at my command ? ” asked Danae 
ahaqjly. 

“ This regiment, wdiich you have saved for his High- 
ness, as I saw by means of the Palace telescope, 'file 
Klaustra police, since you vouch for their loyalty. And 
as a reserve the Guard, but that must be kept to garri- 
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son the Palace unless the necessity elsewhere is over*- 
whelming/* 

" And what support is to be expected ? ** 

“ The Ministers and officials will rally round you when 
they learn that the news of the Prince’s death is false. 
jSH, present they are afraid of becoming marked men if 
they tal|p any decisive vsteps. My husband is preparing 
► two documents for his Highness’s signature at the 
earliest* possible moment, one constituting you colonel 
of the cavalry regiment, the other — to be used only in 
case of necessity — proclaiming martial law in the city.*’ 

“It is well. Let him telephone to the various Min- 
istries that if the mob do not scatter, they will be dis- 
persed by cavalry,” said Danae resolutely. Then her 
eyes fell on Armitage’s white face, and her courage 
failed. “ Lord,” she said, riding close to the side of the 
carriage again, “you hear that they want me to fight 
for ray brother and Jann^ when I would fain be tending 
you ? Must I go ? ” She spoke in a low voice. 

“ Yes — if it is to save Emathia,” he answered feebly. 

“I hate the wife of Panagiotis!” was the inconse- 
quent reply. “ Lord, if I must go, give me your wed- 
aing~ring. I had to use mine as a token. 'Jliere was 
nothing else.” 

Arniitage took off the ring, and put it upon the finger 
she held out. “ If I could go with you I would, but I 
should only hamper you,” he said. “ But don’t l>e rash, 
or I shall come and fetch you.” 

There were tears in Danai^’s eyes, but perceiving that 
this was a joke, she smiled dutifully and unwillingly. 
Stooping from the saddle, she caught up her husband’s 
hand and kissed it fiercely, then commended him by a 
gesture to the care of Madame Panagiotis, and turned 
back to her soldiers. The messenger whom she had de- 
spatched was just returning. 

“ Lady, it is done as you commanded, and here are the 
key& But there is fighting in the city, and no orders 
have come to the troops or the police from the Palace.** 

“The police have not given way?’* cried Danae in 

disgust 
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“ No, lady, but the chief of police fears to act without 
orders, and is keeping his men in reserve. His High- 
ness's hand has always been heavy on those who acted 
without his leave, and now it is said that he is dead.” 

“ That is not true. He is alive and doing well, and 
has appointed me to represent him. What is the figlff- 
ing aoout ? ” # 

** I know not, lady, and I doubt whether the mob « 
know themselves. Some are crying one thing afid some 
another, but those who are threatening the Police Bureau 
have a red flag, and are calling out for a revolution.” 

“ Can you get to the Police Bureau from the back ? ” 

“ Yes, my lady ; through by-lanes.” Z 

“Then go, and tell the chief of police to march his 
men into the thickest of the crowd when we enter from 
the two opposite corners of the square. That will 
separate them and force them down the side streets.” 

She looked round, and saw that her strategy was 
approved. Only one of the officers seemed to have some- 
thing to suggest, and she glanced towards him. 

“ The machine-guns, lady ? ” ho ventured. 

“To be sure. We will fetch them,” said Danae, but 
her troops were evidently waiting for a word of com- 
mand. In despair, she turned to the officer who had 
spoken, and made a shot — happily a successful one — ^at 
his rank. “Captain, I appoint you my aide-de-camp. 
You will ride beside me, it you please, and transmit my 
words, lest my voice should not reach the men.” 

A smile flitted across one or two faces, but the captain 
thus honoured was equal to the occfiision. With a per- 
fectly grave face he gave the necessary order, and tney 
clattered across the parade-ground in the direction of 
the cavalry barracks. The machine-guns were secured, 
and the force increased by the addition of a number of 
men who had not listened to the disloyal suggestions of 
the former colonel, and who had been informed by the 
messenger of the change in the condition of affairs. The 
sraallest possible guard was left at the barracks, for 
Danae did not underrate the difficulty of the task 
before her. Above all things she was anxious to over- 
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awe and not to infnriate the mob. A rising pot down 
by bloodshed would be only less disastrous, as giving an 
opening for foreign intervention, than a rising wich 
was successful, and this was her reason for leaving the 
streets at the side of the square open. 

% From the barracks a messenger had been despatched 
to the Klaustra police ordering them to join her, and 
they cAme up now, a welcome reinforcement to her 
own fqjur troops. A judicious reconnaissance through 
the garden of a liouse deserted by its panic-stricken 
inhabitants showed her that the time was ripe for 
action. The splendid square was turned into a per- 
fect pandemonium. The new Therma had contrived to 
attract to itself an undue proportion of the dregs of 
Europe and the Levant, and these seemed to have 
ranged themselves with one accord under the banner 
of revolution. Red flags dotted the seething, shouting, 
gesticulating mass of people, and garden-seats and rail- 
ings from the trampled flower-beds liad been torn up 
to provide weapons, though the frcmient pop])ing of 
revolvers and gleam of daggers showed that the demon- 
strators had by no me^ns come unarmed to the place 
of rendezvous. Ti\Q lack of unity in the would-be 
revolutionists was remarkable. Each flag seemed to 
mark the position of a separate orator with a separate 
panacea for (he popular woes, and such fighting as 
had yet taken place was merely lK3twecn the advocates 
of opposing remedies. But wliile Danae waited for 
the Klaustra police to come up, tlie mob had become 
more homogeneous, and tliere was a distinct movement 
towards the north end of the square, when*, the Legis- 
lative Chamber, the Ministry of Justice, and the Police 
Bureau were situated. Before rejoining her troops, 
Danae cast a glance to either hand. Tlie other Minis- 
tries at the sides of the square were all barricaded 
and the inmates of the few private houses had either 
followed their example or fled. This particular house 
had a broad piazza in the front, and here she took 
her stand, with one troop and the two machine-gun 
deiadbments as a reserve in the garden below her* 
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The Klaustra police and another troop of her own 
men had been sent some little distance down the broad 
street which left the square at the two northern comers, 
with orders to prevent the mob’s re-forming, and it was 
now time for the two remaining troops to enter at the 
south-east and south-west openings, and drive thei^ 
respective wedges into the crowd. Just before they 
appeared, the two or three terrified functionaifes who 
had been vainly endeavouring to pacify the •people 
from the portico of the Ministry of Justice fled panic- 
stricken before a shower of stones, and a handkerchief 
waved from the roof of the Police Bureau showed * 
Danae that her orders had been received and under- 
stood. One change she made in her arrangements at 
the last moment, even while her squadrons were enter- 
ing the square. The two front gates of the garden 
were. thrown wide open, revealing a quick-firer ready 
for action posted in each, with a force of soldiers 
standing by tlieir horses behind it. 

The first effect of the entry of the cavalry upon 
the scene was ludicrous rather than impressive. The 
mob wore making so mud) noise themselves that they 
never heard the approach of the soldiers till they were 
actually upon them, pressing steadily on, though using 
only the flat of their swords, towards the centre of 
the square. The cries of dismay from tlie back had 
no sooner penetrated to the front of the crowd than 
a strong body of mounted police rode out from the 
courtyard of the Police Bureau, and the demonstrators 
showed little desire to face them. The troops were 
not in large numbers, and there were three roads on 
each side of the scjuare down which flight was possible 
— who knew liow long it might be so? There were 
one or two struggles round the red flags, here and 
there a soldier was struck by a revolver -bullet better 
aimed than its fellow's, and fell from his horse, but 
his comrades pressed on, and the mob was broken up. 
That portion of it which was farthest from the police, 
at the back of the square, did indeed, on discovering 
the smallness of the forces at the command of law 
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and order, make an attempt at a rush, which would 
have overwhelmed the slender line of horsemen, but 
Danae flung her reserve troop upon them boldly, and 
they also gave way. Riding into the square with the 
machine-guns, she accelerated their flight, and meeting 
^the chief of police, promivsed him the assistance of troops 
in keeping the space clear. But her own duties were 
not y<i over, for while she was considering how many 
men she could spare him, two messengers reached her. 
One, coming from the Palace by way of the rear of 
the Police Bureau, carried the edict proclaiming martial 
law, w^hich was put aside for use if necessary, the other 
brought the news of a mutiny at the cadet-school. The 
commandant had succeeded in keeping his pupils from 
actually joining the rioters, but they were encouraging 
them from the windows and roof, and the mob dis- 
persed from the scjuani was re-forming before the school. 

Danae was now becoming (juiie expert in dealing 
with crowds, and leaving the 8(|uaro to the police for 
the present, she led her troops to the neighbourhood 
of the cadet -school. This time the mob were expect- 
ing interference. Their nerve was shaken, and the 
men on the outskirts were keeping an eye open for 
the appearances of the soldiers. When the horses' heads 
emerged from the street opposites, and the troops, in 
three bodies radiating fanwise, began to ride through 
the crowd, ail the cheers and reproacdies of the rebellious 
cadets could not induce them to hice the onslaught, wliile 
the discharge of the two (juick-firers, though the bullets 
were judiciously aimed skywards, drove the young gentle- 
men pell-mell from their points of vantage. Once forced 
from them, they had to face their commandant, but the 
numbers wdthin the walls were so equally divided that 
when Danae demanded admittance, the gates were not 
opened without a considerable scuffle. The commandant 
appeared alone, in great disarray, and without any 
formal greeting entreated her Higlmess to retire, and 
honour the school with a visit on a more propitious 
occasion. He could deal with his rebels himself if he 
was only let alone. But the situation was too serious 
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iat the risk to be run of supplyinff the revolutionaries 
with trained oflBcers, and an idea had suggested itself 
to Danaei beused on the discomforts of her own first 
voyage from Strio. Reluctantly the commandant allowed 
her to enter the place, and proceeded to muster the 
cadets at her request. The presence of the cavalry^ 
and the quick-firers stimulated obedience, even on the 
part of the rebels, though some of them had# to be 
dragged to the parade by main force, and others 
indulged in disloyal cries and insulting remarks. "' Com- 
manded, through the aide-de-camp, to separate them- 
selves into supporters and opponents of the existing 
rdgime, they complied with some surprise, and an appeal 
to the commandant disinterred from the ranks of the 
loyalists only one or two whose political opinions had 
undergone a quick change since the collapse of the 
demonstration. With the thirty or forty recalcitrants 
ranged before her, Danae pronounced sentence. They 
would proceed at once upon a disciplinary cruise, under 
the charge of the deputy -commandant, and would be 
escorted on board forthwith by the Klaustra police. 
The first result of the announcement vras that the 
commandant presented his resignation on the spot, 
indignant that affairs should be taken out of his 
hanm3, but he was induced to withdraw it on being 
assured that the culprits should be restored to his 

e risdiction the moment the crisis was over. Then 
anae called up the sailor, who had attached himself 
to one of the gun - detachments, and impressed upon 
him, with endless repetition to make sure that he under* 
stood, a message for the captain of the yacht. He was 
to get up steam at once, and sail as soon as he had 
received his unwilling passengers on board, and was 
then to cruise up and down outside the mouth of the 
harbour, in the roughest water he could find within 
sight of signals from the shore. The sailor grinned 
broadly when he understood the significance of the 
message. 

** And are they to be fed, lady ? ” he asked, in his 
hfdting Greek. 
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Certainly — if they are hungry " replied Dana^, with- 
er a smile. 

**1 see, lady. Fat salt pork is what we usually 
recommend in these cases.’’ 

^The captain will know what to do better than I,” 
4iaid Danae, and having seen her captives on their way 
to the quay, rode away, heartlessly rejoicing that they 
would tiiink no more of revolution ^or the next few 
^ hours, at any rate. Her own task was far from being 
fulfilk^f as yet. The infantry Imrracks had to be visited, 
and the temper of the men ascertained, but the result 
.of the inquiry was encouraging. What might have 
happened if the revolutionists liad met with an initial 
success was doubtful, but the rank and tile were now 
staunch in their loyalty. Here and tliere an officer was 
missing, and had evidently thought it prudent to dis- 
appear before inquiry was made, but the empty places 
were quickly filled up from the loyal cadets, and guards 
were provided for the public buildings and the Place 
de TEurope Unie as if nothing had happened. Then 
came more riding through the streets, breaking up any 
semblance of a crowd, and receiving complaints and 
appeals for protection from Jews, Moslems, and other 
unpopular people, and a liurried journey to the scene 
of a \’olent explosion, in an obscure house on the 
outskirts of the city, which proved to be an anarchist 
l>omb- factory. Tiien, leaving the chief of jKilice in 
charge of the public peace, since it had not been nec- 
essary to make use of the martial law prcxjlamation, 
Danae retraced her steps to the Pahwie, so tired that 
she. could hardly remain in the saddle. One further 
ordeal was awaiting lier, in the shape of an interview 
with the foreign Consuls, who had come in a body to 
enforce the rather obvious truths that the riotous pro- 
ceedings of the day were calculated to prejudice Emathia 
in the eyes of the Powers, and that steps ought to be 
taken to put a stop to them. Supported by Professor 
Panagiotis, Danae had no difficulty m showing that the 
necessary steps had been taken, and that she had a 
reserve of force in hand if further riots occurred. This 
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was so clear that the dreaded raer of outside help in 
coping with the situation could not well be made, a,iid 
the diplomatists withdrew, congratulating Danae on 
her own escape and her brother’s progress towards 
recovery. Then at last she was free to find Armitage, 
who had defied all the doctors by refusing to go to be^ 
and was awaiting her eagerly. 

** At last ! ” he said, as she slipped into her #ld place 
on the floor beside him, and rested her head against^ 
his arm. 

You ought to be in bed,” she murmured reproachfully. 

** Not a bit of it ! You know I was coming to fetch 
you, if you did anything rash. Now tell me all about it.” 

She obeyed with immense delight, fighting the day’s 
battles over again as if slie had been reciting one of 
her island ballads, and ended with — 

“ And the chief of police said that I had saved every- 
thing by acting at once. Tlie crisis was so sudden that 
the Anarchists had not got their bombs charged. They 
were charging them in a hurry when the explosion 
occurred. But if they liad had them in the square, the 
troops must have been driven back.” 

Armitage’s hand came down and pressed hers tightly, 
and he asked, Were you frightened ? ” 

“I had no time to be — except when I wanted the 
soldiers to go on, and I did not know the words. Shall 
I have; to command them for long, do you think ? ” 

“Only till some time to-morrow. Panagiotis has 
telegraphed to Wylie to beg him to leave his wife where 
she is, and come on at once.” 

“ I am glad. All will be well when the Lord Glafko 
comes. But I wonder whether I shall have earned my 
life by then ? ” 

“ What do you mean ? That’s what your brother said 

last night. Have you found out ? ” 

“ He had a list of all who were concerned in the death 
of the Lady, Petros told me so this morning, when his 
own name was the last but one on the list. All the rest 
were dead, and now he is dead too. I am the only one 
left.” 
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"HI had known tnis, you would have wasted no 
time in saving your brother's throne for him,” said 
Annitage wrathfully. " We would have gone on board 
the yacht at once. Let us go now.” 

"Ah no, lord, not when things are so nearly safe! 
besides, you forget that I am making use of the yacht 
already. And I am not afraid, with you.” 

^ "I sllould not be afraid for you, but that I think 
your j^rother must he a little mad on the subject. 
Danae ! to please me, will you tisk if you may see him 
now ? I will come with you if you prefer it. It is 
• only natural that yon should wish to scm' liim, and he 
can hardly refuse. Then w’e can judge by what he says 
whether he has laid aside his grudge against you, or not.” 

" Are you really in earnest ? ” she asked, puzzled. " I 
will go if you wish it,” and she rose stiffly, for she was 
aching in every limb, "No, do not come. I am not 
afraid he will hurt me. But if he has still not forgiven 
me, what should we do i ' 

" Keep watch all night, and go on board at daybreak,” 
said Annitage decisively, and Danai^ lauglu^d in sym- 
pathy as she went out. SIh^ nduriu'd vt^y soon. 

"They won’t let me see him. He is asleep, and the 
doctors ^’orbid him to be disturbed. The wile of Pan- 
agiofis is in charge of the nursing. I was angry, and 
asSed her husband why she t(K)k so much upon herself, 
and he said she had been trained under the best German 
surgeons.” 

" But did you want to nurse him ? ” asked Annitage, 
in surprise. 

"No, indeed; she is welcome to him, though I did not 
see why she should be there. But if it had been you, 
I would have dragged her out of th(‘ room by her hair ! ” 

"I believe you would. But meanwhile, wc are still 
in the dark as to your brother’s feelings.” 

"Oh no,” said Danae unconcernedly. "Panagiotis 
says that he was pleased to hear what I had done, and 
spoke of me as one who had deserved well at his hands.” 

"I hope that puts things all right,” said Annitage, 
still anxious. 



" Surely his gratitude ought to last while we are heref' 
said Danae, with an irrepressible yawn. " And when I 
am at Klaustra, he can*t do anything to me there/’ 

'' Klaustra ! I had forgotten all about it.” 

“But you spoke about it only last night. Besides, 
you promised ! ” 4 

“ I hadn’t spent a whole day without you then. Oh, 
you shall go if you wish, but I shall go too. #I can’t 
spare you.” ^ 

“ I am so sleepy ! ” murmured Danae irrelevantly. 
But her head nestled down against his shoulder, and 
she fell asleep crouching beside him. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

THE FAIR PRIZE WON. 

“ Hail, lady ! ’* Wylie rode up to Danae and saluted, as 
she sat on her iiorse, the picture of hopeless bewilder- 
ment, in the midst of a clamorous crowd. 

“ Oh, how glad I am that you have come, lord ! ” she 
cried. These people say tliat cerbiin Roumis dwelling 
among them are responsible for all yesterday^s rioting, 
and they have broken into tlieir houses and dragged 
them out. The police have no evidence against them, 
but I am afraid to send them home lest they should be 
killed," 

‘‘Case of police protection, evidcmtly," said A^lie. 
“ You want me to settle it i " Receiving an eager amrm- 
ative, he spoke in Roumi to the unfortunate Moslems, 
who were held by many hands, then scoldid their assail- 
ants roundly, and remarked that it would be well for 
everything stolen from the looted houses to be back in 
its place when he arrived there in a few minutes to 
settle the lawful owners in their homes again under a 
police guard to protect them. Meeting Danoe’s grateful 
eyes, he laughed, 

“ I didn’t intend to take your work out of your hands 
in this way," he said ; “ but Panagiotis seemed to tliink 
you would be glad to be relieved at once. I have not 
seen your brother, but lie sent polite messages, and an 
order putting me in charge of the city and the troops." 

“Oh yes!" with infinite relief. “I can leave it all 
with you, and go back to my husband. But how is the 
Lady Zoe?" 
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“ Very well, thank you, but she is not so very far off, 
you know. You will find her at the Palace. She refused 
to let me leave her behind.” ^ 

‘‘Oh, I must go to her!” cried Danae. “You won’t 
mind if I leave you ? This gentleman, my aide-de-camp,^ 
will explain everjdihing, and you will know what to do‘ 
far better than I do.” 

Hardly waiting for his answer, she rode aWay, and 4 
on arriving at the Palace demanded eagerly where the 
Princess Zoe was, and ran upstairs to find her. Zoe, 
instructing the rough Emathian handmaid who had 
accompanied her in Linton’s place in the art of unpack- 
ing, found her door suddenly burst open to admit a 
human whirlwind with flying plaits and draperies, which 
dropped at her feet. 

‘* Oh, lady, lady mine ! ” 

“ Kalliop6, my dear child ! Come, let me look at you. 
Why, you are taller than ever — and so much improved 1 ” 

“ Really, lady ? Not a savage any more ? ” 

“ I never called vou a savage, I am sure.” 

V o' 

“Artemisia did, and Princess Theophanis, and all of 
them. Tell me quickly, lady — am I diflerent?” • 

Zoe turned her face to tlie light, and looked at her 
searchiiigly, while the girl knelt blushing and trembling. 
“Very diflerent. You have fouiid your soul, my little 
mermaid.” 

“A water-nymph, a Nereid — do you indeed call hie 
that, lady ? ” To Danae’s ears this was the highest 
compliment that could be offered her. “ But — ” she hid 
her face in Zoe’s gown — “you know how it is that a 
water-nymph obtains a soul ? ” 

“I do, and it has come true in your case, hasn’t it? 
He shares his soul with you, and you accept the gift.” 

“ Even so, my lady, but if you only knew — I I was 
so wicked, so ungrateful — he ought to have taken it 
back.” 

“ He won’t do that, I am sure. He met us at the door 
when we arrived, and I could see that he did not repent. 
You had a very narrow escape of lasing him, Kallio^.” 

Danae hung her head. “ Yes, lady,” very faintly. 
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" But, my dear child, it was not your fault ! ” 

“ But I had to ^ve him, my lady. I wanted to stay * 
at his side, and m bade me go. 1 durst not even let. 
myself think how nearly I had lost him, or I must hAve 
plumed to the Palace at once. And it was only the 

night before that I found out how much Oh, lady, 

I think that my European clothes, and all the feasts 
H|nd siglJks, and the kindness of the European ladies, 
made me mad at first. 1 forgot who I was, and that 
Milordo in his goodness had made me his wife ; I even 
thought him unkind. But it came to me in the night 
*that all these things were nothing to me if his face was 
turned away, and in the morning I humbled myself and 
set his foot on my head, and he forgave me, and I was 
content.” 

“My dear child !” said Zoe involuntarily, realising the 
acute discomfort this reconciliation must have caused to 
Annitage. Danae inisun(]orst(X)d lier. 

“Not content with myself, lady inirui — I don’t mean 
that. You will teach me what 1 ouglit to be, and I 
will give myself up to learn from you. But you do 
think that he is willing 1 should be his wife?” 

“More than willing, 1 sliould siiy.” 

“ And— lady, tell me truly — you don't think my l>eiug 
his wife will do liim any harm — that I shall aisgrace 
him?” 

“ Not wliile you feel as you do now.” 

“And that will be always. It is well, then. Now I 
shall fight for my life. Otherwise I would liave let my 
brother do liis will.” 

“ But what iias your brother to do wdth it ? ” 

“He has condeiiiiied me secretly to death, my lady, 
like all those w^ho were concerned in the dt^ath of his 
wife. They are all dead but me now — Petros was the 
last.” 

She spoke with suc h evident sincerity that Zoe was 

S esaedt though she would not show it. “My dear 
, you must be dreaming. Your own brother! You 
mustat let yourself get morbid. Let us go downstairs 
now. I see my huslSind coming back.” 
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They went down to find Armitage, and presently Wylie 
joined them, with a somewhat perturbj^d face. 

“ When did you see your brother la&t, lady ? ” he asked 
of Danae. 

‘‘When he was carried wounded from the parade- 
ground,” she replied. “ None of us have seen him sinc^T 
He asked for Janni at first, but the poor little one was 
frightened and cried, and the doctors said he%ust n^ji 
come in again.” • 

“ Haven't you seen the Prince, Graham ? ” asked Zoe. 

“No, I was to have seen him now if he was well 
enough, but the doctors think it wiser not. He is t<5 
keep his strength in reserve ready for seeing Maurice.” 

“ Maurice ! ” cried Zoe and Armitage together. 

“ Yes, Panagiotis has sent for him. He has some deep- 
laid plot on hand, but I don't see it at present.” 

“ But what is the idea ? '' 

“So far as I can see, it is to magnify the Prince’s 
illness sufficiently to make it natural for him to appoint 
Maurice regent. That would be an important step gained 
in uniting our rival interests against the Powers, but I 
don’t see that it justifies deception.” 

“ But you can’t be certain that there is deception,” said 
Armitage. 

“Not certain, but why should the Prince not see^me 
for a minute, if he is well enough to send messages and 
sign documents ? I should not disturb him, and it would 
be much more satisfactory. But one can't force one'a way 
into a sick man’s room against the will of his doctors.” 

“ Who is his doctor ? ” asked Zoe. 

“ Terminofi* who was with us in Hagiamavra. That’s 
one thing that makes me think there is something up. 
Anyhow Panagiotis intends to see Maurice establish^ 
as regent as soon as he arrives, and apparently attaches 
immense importance to his arriving as soon as possible.” 

“Then he should have written to Eirene instead of 
Maurice, or at any rate to both of them,” said Zoe. 

“Since he knows the Princess by this time about as 
well as we do, I should think it is highly probable 
that he has,” said Wylie, in his driest tone. 
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v“Then we may ex|^t them here to-morrow — he is 
sure to have wi^d — if Eirene is able to travel She 
will send Maurid if she cannot come herself, but per- 
haps this will be just what the doctor said she needed 
to rouse her.” 

^ “ I hope the Princess is better ? ” said Ariuitage. 

Oh, poor thing!” said Zoe. '*It is h(‘>r mind that is 
suffering more than her body. You remembc‘x how de- 
lighte^fc she was when you gave her back the Girdle 
of Isidora, Kalliop(5 — Danae, I meg^n — and how she 
seemed quite different? Well, I think she must have 
felt, somehow, that this baby wiis sure t(^ be a boy. 
When she found it was a girl, it seemed to take from 
her all desire to live. She just said, ‘Call it Isidora,* 
and turned her face to the wall.*' 

“ But she is not dead ? ** asked Danae, awestruck. 

“No, \)ooT Eirene (!an’t even die dramatically. Her 
schemes nev(‘r come off,” said 7j(k% with a touch of her 
old flippancy. “Don’t look at mo so reproachfully, 
Graham. You know that })oor baby would have di^ 
if I hadn’t gone and fetched it and given it into Linton's 
chjirge. And poor Maurice so fond of it, and creeping 
in by stealth to see it for fear of hurting Eirene's feel- 
ings ! 1 have no patience with h(*r. She might bo fond 

of it fur his Siike, if not for its own.” 

“And how does tite Lord Harold like the baby?" 
ai^ked DaiuK'. 

“Not at all. He objects most strongly to Linton's 
attentions being diverted from himself.” 

“Ah, you will want me in the nursery again," mur- 
mured Danae ecstatically ; but Zoe caught a look from 
Armitage which implied that he would have a word to 
say m to the way in which his wife disposed of her 
time. 

With Wylie's airival, quiet seemed to settle upon 
Therma. Troops and j)olice and populace all welcomed 
him, or found it politic to seem to do so, and the Euro- 
pean Consuls abandoned concerted action for the moment 
* in favour of drawing up separate claims for compensa- 
tion for damage done’ in the riot. Whether Professpf 

. y 
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Fana^otis had planned it or ni)t, the publicity which 
attended Wylie's a»ssumption of the copamand of affairs 
served to distract attention from the Movements of his 
brother-in-law, and on the next evening f^he Consuls 
were astonished by the intelligence that Prince and 
Princess Theophanis had arrived in the city, and were< 
staying at the Palace. They had been received at the 
station by Colonel Wylie and the troops, the Ministers 
and the municipality, and the guard of honour appointe<^ 
to attend them during their stay was composed exclu- 
sively of veterans who had fought in Hagiamavra. 
Addresses of welcome had been presented to them, and- 
on the morrow they would visit the Legislative Cham- 
ber, and receive tlie welcome of the Assembly. It was 
all very proper, and the explanation that this was the 
Btate visit planned some time before, but postponed on 
account of the lack of health of the Princess, appeared 
quite satisfactory; but the Consuls were not satisfied. 
Why had they not been invited to the station to take 
part in the arrival ceremony? they asked, only to 
receive the obvious reply that Prince Theophanis was 
not welcomed as a sovereign prince, but as one of the 
liberators of Emathia, allied by close ties with the 
throne. 

While the Consuls were busy taking counsel with one 
another, and Professor Panagiotis was employing every 
means in his pow’^er to ensure a full attendance of the 
members of the Assembly on the morrow, the party at 
the Palace was the same as that wliich had met at 
Klaustra on the night of Danae’s short-lived social 
triumph. Many changes had taken place since then, 
but the most surprising was the transformation in 
Princess Theophanis. It was difficult to believe that 
she was the w^oman who but a short time ago had 
turned her facje to the wall in bitterness of soul and 
longed for death, or the w^eary chatelaine of Klaustra, 
haunted by the knowledge that the battle she was 
fighting had already been decided against her. Now 
she moved regally about the stately rooms, almost as 
if she felt she had a rightful place there. She showed 
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niarked kindness to^Danae, and Danae and Zoe com- 
mented on the|fact to one another. 

“ What a cham^ to have been brought about by the 
mere prospect ot a temporary regency 1 ” said Zoe. “ I 
suppose she feels that it establishes Maurice^s position, 
but really she is no nearer her ambition than ever.” 

The Lord Theophanis is pleased to see t he change,” 
said Dmnae. 

^ isn’t it pathetic to see his eyes following her 

about ? She is like what she was when he married her, 
Ixrfore her ambition liad come between thenj. There 
really was a time when she seemed to think love was 
enough, bub it didn’t last.” 

“ I wonder,” said Danae slowly, “ whether she would 
speak to me so kindly if she knew that, were the choice 
mine, the regents would be the Lord Glafko and you, 
lady?” 

really don’t think it would affect her. She knows 
that nothing would induce us to take Maurice’s place, 
and Fm afraid she wouldn’t care much what your wishes 
were, Danae. What are you going to wear to-morrow?” 

“Not kalpak and dolman, at any rate,” said Danae, 
with a sigh of relief, for her two days of command 
were like a nightmare to look back upon. It was an 
immense comfort to feel, when she rose on the morrow, 
that all the military arragements were in Wylie’s 
capable hands, and that Armitage and she could resign 
themselves to take a purely decorative part in the day’s 
proceedings. There was an unusual sense of stir about 
the city, for the eountry-people, with wliom the story 
of the hard-fought and apparently hopeless fight in 
Ha^amavra was rapidly assuming the character of a 
national epic, were pouring in to see Prince Theophanis 
and his brother-in-law. The Palace square was crowded 
long before the carriages were ready to start, and the 
Place de I’Europe Unie so closely packed with a friendly, 
good-humoured throng that it was diflScult to make a 
way for them. The elements of disorder were not in 
evidence to-day, at any rate, and the soldiers received 
cordial welcome, while Maurice and Eirene were greeted 
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with tremendous cheering. The Iriumph lasted until 
they had actually reached the threshold y the Chamber, 
but here came a disagreeable interruption. The' foreign 
Consuls had learnt or divined the cause of the visit, and 
were assembled to protest against it in the name of 
Europe. That Prince Theophanis should be proclaimed 
regent during the illness of Prince Romanos was not to 
be thought of. Since there was no question of a^ieredi- 
tary dynasty, Janni had no rights that needed protection, ^ 
ana if it was simply a matter of appointing a guardian 
for him, it would be most incorrect to choose a person 
who had made himself so prominent in politics. As for 
the maintenance of government and tranquillity in 
Emathia, that might safely be left to the Powers. If 
Prince l^manos felt himself unequal to his duties, he 
had only to resign them into the hands of Europe, and 
Europe would proceed to agree upon his successor, as it 
would have done if he had held office for the full five 
years of his appointment. 

The protest was read in the name of his brethren by 
the Pannonian Consul-General, who succeeded in restrain- 
ing a smile even when he spoke of the agreement of 
Europe, and it evoked loud murmurs among the mem- 
bers of the Assembly who heard it. The language in 
which it was couched was distinctly unfortunate from 
the point of view of its promoters, for the Emathians 
had been learning for nearly four years to regard them- 
selves as a free people electing their own sovereign, 
and now they were abruptly reminded that their 
country was still technically dependent on Roum, and 
that their liberties existed at the mercy of the Powers. 
The news filtered through tlie crowd in the portico 
to the greater crowd in the square, and cries oi anger 
began to rise. But Professor Panagiotis kept his h^td. 
Requesting Maurice’s permission to reply, he inquired 
deferentially what exactly it was that the representa- 
tives of Europe desired. Since the natural anxiety of 
Prince Romanos, in view of the events of the past 
week, for the safety of his family and the stability 
of his government was not to be allayed, would he be 
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permitted simply td^ appoint a guardian for his child? 
There was mu^ mumuring among the nearer Emathi- 
ans at the Prc^essor*s conciliatory tone, especially when 
Herr Melchthal replied, with scarcely veiled contempt, 
that Europe had no’ desire to interfere with the 
^ardianship of a mere private individual such as 
Prince Joannes Christodoridi. The Professor coun*- 
tered swiftly. Yet it seemed that his Highness was 
not allowed to appoint his honoured brother-in-arms, 
Prince Theophanis, to the charge of his child; might 
he, then, appoint the Cavaliere Pazzi, the father of 
his deceased wife ? There was some demur at this, 
£01; was not the Cavaliere the heir of Maxim Psiclia? 
But the discontent of the deputies and the people was 
growing so highly pronounced that the Consuls yielded 
the lesser point, having gained the greater, and the 
Professor went down the steps to lay the news before 
the invalid at the Palace. But the square was now 
in a turmoil, and the crowd, unreasonable in their 
indignation, refused to let him pass. He had be- 
trayed Emathia, and they would keep him until the 
Prince/s answer arrived. Professor Panagiotis bowed 
to the storm, and a messenger was sent off. A time 
of tension followed, the Consuls, though masters of 
the field, looking decidedly uncomfortable in face of 
the sour looks cast upon them. The deputies glared 
askance at the Professor, who chatted with great un- 
concern to the party from the Palace. They were 
almost as uncomfortable as the Consuls, not knowing 
whether anything had gone wrong, or whether a pre- 
conceived plan was being worked out. 

“If only the Consuls had made their protest before 
we started ! lamented the Professor, as the moments 
went by. “It is so thoughtless of them to keep the 
Princess standing like this! You would not care to 
wait inside the building, madame?” he asked solicit- 
ously of Eirene, who shook her head. “His High- 
ness’s answer must come soon, of course,” he resumed. 
“ Perhaps he will even telephone — he was looking in 
the (Erection of the Palace, in spite of his words, and 
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his jttw fell ‘‘ Kyrie Eleeson ! ” hi cried violently, and 
crossed himself. f 

The rest followed with their eyes tfee direction of 
his shaking hand, and Consuls, deputies and crowd 
turned with them to look along the street which led 
to the Palace. The standard of Prince Romanos was 


flying at half-mast from the flagstaff. 

“What is it? What has happened?” everyofle was 


crying. • 

“ The spoilt child of Europe has abdicated in a pet,” 
said the Pannonian Consul-General confidently, but the 
snarl of hatred which rose from the deputies made him 
turn aside with a rather unsuccessful laugh. 

“A messenger! a messenger!” came the cry from 
the square. In the strain of the moment, no one thought 
of the telephone. All stood gazing with white faces 
towards the man who was forcing his way through the 
crowd. 


“Holy Peter! it is Terminoff!” cried the Professor, 
and as the surging throng washed up Dr Afanasi 
Terminoff, hatless and with torn coat, at the foot of 
the steps, he ran down to meet him. “Doctor, why 
have you left your patient ? ” 

“ Because he needed me no more ! ” shouted the doctor 


furiously. “ His Highness is dead ! ” 

“ Dead ! dead ! ” the word was echoed by a thousand 
throats, and the people in the square tore their clothes 
and cast dust upon their heads. Dr Terminoff* was still 
facing the Professor. 

“ How did you dare send that message ? ” he cried. 
“You knew on how slender a thread his life hung. 
Here have we kept him alive from day to day, in the 
hope that this morning's ceremony would set his mind 
at rest, and give him opportunity to recover, and you 
destroy all the result of our care in a moment!” 

“ Don't blame me,” said the Professor, pale with anger. 
“All-Holy Mother of God! the fault was not mine.” 
His eagle -glance round called the deputies and the 
crowd to witness as well as the Panagia, and in one 
moment the air was rent with shrieks of “ Down with 
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Europe ! ” The life of I* foreign Consul in the Balkans 
is not at any tinie a very peaceable one, but it is pro- 
bable that the aipembled diplomatists had never been 
in quite such imminent danger before. Mr Wildsmith 
gleaned over the parapet by which he was standing. 

“Colonel Wylie, we shall hold you responsible,’^ he 
said. There was a stir of hoofs as the trooj)ers under 
• the wall %ioved forward a pace or two, pressing back the 
cYowd fHom the immediate neighbourhood of the Consuls, 
but they were still in most unpleasant proximity to the 
deputies, whose full-dress array allowed of a consider- 
able exhibition of weapons. Hands were on daggers 
and sevolver- butts, when Professor Panagiotis spoke 
again, this time from the top of the steps. 

“Free citizens of Emathia, our Prince is dead. The 
descendant of the Emperors, the hero who led us in 
battle, the statesman who has made Emathia what she 
is, is lost to us. Shall his work be destroyed ? Is 
Europe to snatch away from us the liberties we wrested 
from Roum at the cost of untold suffering and blood- 
shed ? You say she shall not. I take you at your 
word. Let us proceed at once to the election of another 
Prince, who shall carry on the work our lost hero had 
begun. Is there any doubt whom we should choose ? 
Is not the friend, the comrade of Romanos with us, 
who submitted to waive his own claims and labour 
for the good of Emathia, to whom he whom we have 
lost desired to entrust the safety of the nation ? Theo- 
phanis for Prince ! ” 

From the deputie" and the crowd in the square bui*st 
an overwhelming shout, “ Theophanis for Prince 1 ’* 
Daggers were drawn and revolvers fired in the air, 
and the shouting went on unabated. Herr Melchthal 
retained his presence of mind through all the noise. 
He approached the Profeasor. 

“ In the name of Europe I protest against this farce,** 
he said loudly, “No mandate has been given for an 
election.** 

“ No mandate is needed,** was the fiery reply, and the 
deputies cheered again. “Here are the represontativea 
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of free Emathia>, reeponsible duly to Qod and their 
country. They will now proceed, with all possible 
solemnity, to repeat by means of tl^ ballot the elec- 
tion they have just made by acclamation. Mr Presi- 
dent, will you be good enough to convene the Assembly*? ” 
The crowd in the square were silent now, watcnin^ 
with eager eyes the deputies as they filed into the 
building. An attempt at further protest #on Herr< 
Melchthars part was met with cries of “Privileged* 
and he and his colleagues were forced to assert the* 
dignity of Europe in no more effective way than by 
withdrawing in a body, lest by their presence they 
should be supposed to countenance what was .going 
on. It was a bitter pill to be obliged to request 
safe -conduct from Wylie for their passage through 
the streets, but the choice lay between this and 
sneaking out at the back of the Chamber, and each 
diplomatist was duly guarded through the hostile 
throng by equally hostile soldiers, and seen safe to 
his own door. 

The actual election occupied a very short time. The 
last of the Consuls had barely left the square when a 
deputation of members came to invite their Highnesses 
to enter the Chamber. Here there was a slight diffi- 
culty, for some of the deputies wished to inipose a 
condition which Maurice declined to accept, but the 
rest prevailed upon them to withdraw their stipulation, 
and Maurice and Eireno Theophanis emerged under the 

e it portico Prince and Princess of Emathia. Eirene 
cast aside lier cloak, and stood magnificent in a 
gown of Byzantine splendour, with the Girdle of Isidora 
about her waist. The jewel was recognised at once and 
another shout went up, “ The talisman ! the talisman I 
Hail to the Orthodox Empress!** 

She stilled them with a motion of her hand. “The 
Princess of Emathia to-day, friends ; and to-day is the 
proudest day of my life so far.!* 

The underlying thought was so clearly implied that 
the people shouted again, and the hastily formed pro- 
cessions bringing br^ and salt to offer to the new 
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sovereigns could hardly^pass. Everywhere in the crowd 
travell^ ^r^M who had visited Klaustra were lauding 
the administratioi^of Maurice and Wylie and prophesy- 
ing benefits to Emathia from their rule, and me, Armi- 
tage and Danae shared in the enthusiasm aroused. 
^When they escaped at last from the many hands held 
out reverentially to touch their clothes, it was to be 
» thankf ul%for the refuge offered by their carriage, as it 
^dloved Sb foot-pace across the square. Danae sank 
*into her place like one dazed. The events of the last 
two hours — her brother’s death, the instant election of 
iiis rival — were not to be grasped as yet. 

** V£hat I should like to know,^’ said Armitage sudden- 
ly to Zoe, “ is when Prince Romanos really died.” 

“Oh, that has struck you too, has it?” said Zoe. 
“When do you think?” 

“ At first I thought last night, but now I am inclined 
to wonder if it may not have been as soon as he reached 
the Palace after Petros stabbed him.” 

“ In that case Professor Panagiotis must have a good 
deal on his conscience — in the way of forgery and 
so on.” 

“ I think we may safely say that his conscience will 
never trouble him to the point of making him confess,” 
said Armitage. 

“And therefore we shall never know, I suppose,” 
said Zoe. 

“Not unless Terminoff quarrels with the Professor, 
and splits.” 

“ Or the Professor quarrels with us all, and writes his 
memoirs. But in that case one could hardly depend on 
what he said, so it would be as doubtful as ever.^ 

“Whenever it was,” said Armitage with conviction, 
“ Princess Theophanis knew of it last night She is in 
it with him.” Zoe’s eyes met his, and he saw that she 
agreed with him. 

“ Do you mean, lady,” said Danae, rousing herself from 
her trance df bewilderment, “ that all the time they told 
me I was preserving the throne for my brother and 
Jannaki, I was keeping it for your brother instead?” 
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am afraid it looks like it, E^nae/’ said Zoe gently. 

You would not have done it if you known ? ” 

“ I would have done it for you, lady/* was the doleful 
reply. 

“But if it means that Princess Zoe will live here 
instead of at Klaustra?” suggested Armitage. ^ 

“ Oh, that we shall all live together at the Palace ? ” 
said Danae, with reviving cheerfulness. “4^, lady , 
mine, then I shall be able to be with you always!”# 
“In that case, I fear Lady Zoe would have to put* 
up with a good deal of me,” said Armitage. “ Shall we 
say sometimes instead of always ? ” • 


That evening, in response to the shouts of the people 
who filled the square. Prince and Princess Theophanis 
appeared upon the balcony over the principal entrance 
to the Palace, and exchanged greetings with their new 
subjects. As Maurice handed his wife back into the 
room after one of these appearances he pressed her 
hand. 

“ Happy at last, Eirene ? I hope so, dear.” 

“ Not quite,” she said quickly. “ Maurice, why did you 
refuse to betroth Isidora to Janni as the Greeks wished ? 
It was such a natural and proper thing to do.” 

“ What ! to bind those two babies irretrievably to one 
another ? ” 

“ These people do it constantly, to end a feud. And 
there would be no hardship in it. I should bring up 
Isidora to regard the boy as her destined bridegroom, 
and she would never think of anyone else.*’ 

“But suppose she did? You were brought up to 
regard a Scythian Grand Duke as your destined bride- 
^oom, but that didn’t prevent you from thinking of me. 
Why should your daughter be different? Or suppose 
Janni preferred to many some one else ? No, we won’t 
risk making the children unhappy.” 

“They are princea It is the drawback of their 
position.” 

“ Then we will save them from it as far as we can. 
And even for our own sakes Why, Eirenei, t hink. 
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Would the Powers tflerate our linking the claims of 
^ Maxim Psicha with our own at the present moment, 
even if they ccfcsent to acknowledge my election as 
valid?" * 

“ It, might have been managed secretly," she said, and 
walked away restlassly, to look out at the dark masses 
of people in the square. It was always like this ; Maur- 
ice wouM thwart her to the end, not merely by means of 
ipbstina^, but with some show of reason and equity. If 
the way to her goal involved a breach with his convic- 
tions, he would not follow it. And that day had brought 
, her so much nearer! In this age of revolutions and 
counter-revolutions, of compromises and buffer states, 
the Bhantom glories of a revived Eastern Empire might 
not be so very unreal, after all. She saw them clearly 
enough, but it was through a mist of passionate tears. 
No son of hers would sit on the throne of the Ca3sars, it 
was only too probable now that even her daughter would 
never be acclaimed in Harion Pneuma as Orthodox Em- 
press. She had gained the prize which was to be the 
stepping-stone to the greater glory, but to her husband 
it was a burden rather than a gain, and the child dor 
whose sake she had first gasped at it lay buried in 
Hagiama\Ta. The coveted fruit was little but dust and 
ashes after all. 


THE END. 
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